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THE 

RAMBLER. 



Numb. 141. Tuesday, July 23, 175U 

HUarisque^ tam^ cum jxmdere^ virtus* Stat. 
Greatness with ease, and gay severity. 

To the RAMBLER. 

SIR, 

POLITICIANS have long observed, that the 
greatest events may be often traced back to 
slender causes. Petty competition or casual friend-, 
ship, the prudence of a slave, or ^ the gan'ylity of a 
woman, have hindered or promoted the most im- 
portant schemes, and hastened or retarded the revo- 
Jutions of empire. 

Whoever shall review his life will generally find, 
that the whole tenor of his conduct has been deter- 
mined by some accident of no apparent moment, or . 
by a combination of inconsiderable circumstances, 
actbg when his ima^nation was unoccupied, and 
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2 THE RAMBLER. N* 141. 

his judgment unsettled; and that his principles and " 
actions have taken their colour from some secret in- 
siusion, mingled witliout design in the current of hig 
, ideas. . The desires that predominate in our hearts, 
' ai'e instilled by imperceptible communications a^ the . 
time when we look upon the various scenes of the 
world, and the different employments of men, with 
the neutrality of inexperience; and we come forth 
from the nursery or the school, invariably destined to 
the pursuit of great acqubitions, or petty accomplish- 
ments. 

Such was the impulse by which I have been kept 
in motion ftom my earliest years. I was born to an 
inheritance which gave my childhood a claim to dis- 
tinction and caresses, and was accustomed to hear 
applauses, before they had much influence on my 
thoughts. The first praise X)f which I remember 
myself sensible was that of good humour, which; 
whether I deserved it or not when it was bestowed, I 
have since made it my whole business to propagate 
and maintain. 

When I was sent to school, the gayety of my look, 
and the liveliness of my loquacity, soon gained me 
admission to hearts not yet fortified against afiection 
by artifice or interest. I was entrusted with every 
stratagem, and associated in every sport ; my com- 
pany gave alacrity to a frolick, and gladness to a 
holyday , I was indeed so much, employed in adjust- 
incr or executincr schemes of diversion, that I had no 
leisure for my tasks, but was furnished with exer-* 
cises, and instructed in my lessons, by some kind pa- 
tron of the higher classes. My-master^ not suspect- 
ing my deficiency, or unwilling to detect what his 
5 kindn^sft 
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kindness would not punish nor his impartiality excuse, 
allowed me to escape with a slight exaniination, laughs 
cd at the pertness of my ignorance, and the spright- 
lines^ of my absurdities, and could not forbear to 
show that he regarded me with such tenderness, as 
genius and learning can seldom excite. 

From school I was dismissed to the university, where 
I soon drew upon me the notice of the younger stu- 
dents, and was the constant partner of their morning 
walks, and evening compotations. I was not in- 
deed much celebrated for literature, but was looked 
on with indulgence as a man of parts, who wanted' 
nothing but the dulness of a scholar, and might be- 
come eminent whenever he should condescend to la- 
bour and attention. My tutor a while reproached 
me with negligence, and repressed my sallies with 
supercilious gravity ; yet, having natural good hu- 
mour lurking in his heart, he could not long hold out 
against the power of hilarity, but after a few mcmtlis 
began to relax the muscles of disciplinarian morose- 
ness, received me with smiles after an elopement, 
and, that he might not betray his trust to his fond- 
ness, was content to spare my diligence by increasing 
his own. 

Thus I continued to dissipate the gloom of colle- 
*giate austerity, to waste my own life in idleness, and 
lure €)thers from their studies, till the happy hour 
arrived, when I was sent to London. I soon disco- 
vered the town to be the proper element of youth amd 
gayety, and was quickly distinguished as a wit by the 
ladies, a species of beings only hqard of at the uni- 
^rsity, whom'I had no sooner the happiness of ap- 
proaching than I devoted all my faculties tp the am- 
bition of pleasing them. . • 
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4 THE RAMBLER; N' 141; 

A wit, Mr. Rambler^ in the dialect df ladies, }s not 
always a man who, by the action of a vigorous fancy 
upon comprehensive knowledge^ brbgs distant ideas 
unexpectedly together, who, by some peculiar aeute-» 
ness, discovers resemblance in objects dissimilar to 
common eyes, or, by mixing heterogeneous notions^ 
dazzles the attention with sudden scintillations of 
donceit. A lady's wit is a man who can make ladies 
laugh, to which, however easy it may seem, many 
gifts of nature, and attednments of art, must com^ 
monly concur* He that hopes to be received as a 
wit in female assemWies, should have a form neither 
410 amiable as to strike with admiratioiv, nor so coari^ 
as to raise disgust, with an understanding too feeble 
to be dreaded, and toa forcible to be despised. The 
other parts of tiie character are more aubject .to va* 
riation ; it was formerly essential to a wit, that half 
his back should be covered with a snowy fleece, and> 
at a time yet more remote, no man was a wit without 
his boots. In the days of the Spectator a snuiF-box 
seems to have been indispensable; but in my time aa 
embroidered coat was sufficient^, without any precise 
regulation of the rest of his dress^ 

But wigs and boots and snuff-boxes are vaia, with 
^eut a perpetual resolutioti to be liietry, and who can 
lalways find supplies of mirth ? Jwpenal indeed, in big 
comparison of the two opposite philosophers, wonh 
iders only whence an. unexhausted fountain of te^ 
could be discharged : but had Juvefial, with ail im 
spirit, undertaken my province, he would have found 
constant gayety equally difficult to be supported!* 
Consider, Mr. Rambler y and compassionate the goo- 
dition of a ma% who has taught every company to 
• €xpect from him a contimj^al feast of laughter, an 

uninter-i 
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unintemutted stream of jocularity. The task of every 
oth^ slave has an end. The rower in time reaches, 
the port; the lexicographer at last finds the conclusion 
of his alphabet; only the hapless wit has his labour 
always to begin, the call for novelty is never satisfied, 
tod one jest only raises expectation of another. 

I know that among men of learning and asperity 
the retainers to the female world are not mach re* 
garded: yet I cannot but hope that if you knew^t 
how dear a rate our honours are purchased, you 
would look with some gratulation on our success^ 
and With «ome pity on our miscarriages. Think on 
the misery of him who is condemned to cultivate 
barrenness and ransack vacuity; who is obliged to 
continue, bis talk when his meaning is spent, to raise 
merriment without images, to harass his imagination 
ki quest of thoughts which lie cannot start, and his 
memory, in pursuit of narratives which he cannot 
overtake ; observe the effort with which he strains 
to conceal despondency by a smile, and the distress 
in which he sits while the eyes of the company are 
fixed upon him as the last refuge from silence and 
dejection. 

It were endless to recount the shiffa to which I 
have been reduced, or to enumerate the different spe- 
cies of artificial wit. I regularly frequented coffee- 
houses, and have oflen lived a week upon an expres- 
sion, of which he who dropped it did not know the 
value. When fortune did' not favour my erratick 
industry, I gleaned jests at home from obsolete 
farces. To collect wit ^^s indeed safe, for I con- 
sorted with none that looked much into books, but 
to disperse it was the difficulty, A seeming negli- 

B 3 genco. 
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gence was often useful, and I have very successfully 
made a reply not to what the lady had said, but to 
what it was convenient for me to hear ; for very few ' 
were so perverse as to rectify a mistake which bad 
given occasion to a burst of merriment. Sometimes 
I drew the conversation up by degrees to a proper 
point, and produced a conceit which I had treasured 
upy like sportsmen who boast of killing the foxes 
which they lodge in the covert. Eminence is how- 
ever, in some happy moments, gained at less expense; 
I have delighted a whole circle at one time with a se- 
ries ofquibbles, and made myself, good con^pany at 
another, by scalding my fingers, or mistaking a lady's 
lap for my own chair. 

These are artful deceits and useful expedients; but 
expedients are at length exhausted,, and deceits de^ 
tected. . Time itself, among other injuries, diminishes 
the power of pleasing, and I now find, in my forty- 
fifth year, many pranks and pleasantries very coldly 
received, which had formerly filled a whole room 
with jollity and accl^imatiw. I am under the melan- 
choly necessity of supporting that chars^cter. by study, ' 
which I gained by levity, having learned too Jate that 
gayety must be recommended by higher qualities, and 
that mirth caij never please long but as the ejB3oresc^ce 
of a mind ioved for its luxuriance, but esteemed for 
its usefulness. 

I am, &c. 

Papixius. 
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Numb. 142. Saturday, July 27, 1751. 

Ayf^t ^iTo^iytf. IIoMEKa 

A giant sbeplierd here his flock maintains 

Far from the rest, and^itary reigns, 

In shelter thick of horrid shade reclin'd ; 

And gloomy mischiefs labour in the mind. 

A form enormous ! far unhke the race 

Of human birth, in stature or in face. PoPK* 

To the RAMBLER. 

SIR, 

TJAVING been accustomed to retire annually 
from the town, I lately accepted the invita- 
tion of Eug€?Mf who has an estate and seat in a 
distant county. As we were unwilling to travel 
without improvement, we turned often from the di- 
rect road to please ourselves with the view of na- 
ture or of art; we examined every wild mountain 
and Kiedicinal spring, criticised every edifice, con- 
templated every ruin, and compared every scene of 
action with the narratives of historians. By this 
succession of amusements we enjoyed the exercise of 
a; journey without suffering . the fatigue, and had no- 
thing to regret but that, by a progress so leisurely 
and gentle, we missed the adventures of a post-chaise, 
$md tli^ pleasure of alarming villages with the tumult 

B4 of 
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of our passage, and of disguising our insignificancy b 
the dignity of hurry. ^ 

The first week after our arrival at Eugenio^s hoys 
was passed in receiving visits fi'om his neighboun 
who crowded about him with all the eagerness of be 
nevolence ; ' some impatient to learn the news of th 
court and town, that they might be qualified by au 
thentick information to dictate to the rural politician 
on the next bowling day ; others desirous of his in 
terest to accommodate disputes, or of his advice ii 
the settlement of their fortunes aqd th^ marriage o 
their children. 

The civilities which he had received were soor 
to be returned ; and I passed some time with greai 
satisfaction in roving through the country, anc 
viewing the seats, gardens, and plantations, whici: 
are . scattered over it. My pleasure would indeed 
have been greater had I been sometimes allowed to 
l¥andep in a park or wilderness alone ; but to appe^ 
as the fiiend of Eugenio was an honour not to be 
enjoyed without some inconveniendes : so much was 
every one solicitous for my regard, that I could sel- 
dom escape to solitude, or steal a moment fi'om the 
emulation of complaisance, and the vi^lance of offi* 
ciousness. 

In these rambles of good neighbourhood, we fre- 
quently parsed by a house of unusual magnificence. 
While I had my curiosity yet distracteJd among many 
novelties, it did not much attract my observation; 
but in a short time I could not forbear surveying it 
with particular notice; for the length of the wall 
which inclosed the gardens, tlie disposition of thd 
shades tliat waved over it, and the canals of which 

I could 
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I could obtain some glimpses through the trees from 
our own windows, gave me reason to expect more 
grandeur and beauty than I had yet seen in that pro- 
vince- I therefore inquired, as we rode by it, Mhy 
we never, amongst our excursions, spent an hour where 
there was such ah appearance of splendour and af- 
fluence? Eugenio told me that the seat which I so 
much admired, was commonly called in the country 
the haunted hou^e, and that no visits were paid there 
by any of the gentlemen whom I had yet seen. As 
the haunts of incorpoi'eal beings are generally ruin- 
ous, neglected, and desolate, I easily conceived that 
there was something to be explained, and told him 
that I supposed it only fairy ground, on which we 
might venture by day-light without danger. The 
danger, says he, is indeed only that of appearing to 
solicit the acquaintance of a man, with whom it is not 
possible to converse without infamy, and who has 
driven from him, by his insolence or malignity, every 
human being who can live without him. 

Our conversation was then accidentally interrupted ; 
but my inquisitive humour being now in motion, 
could not rest without a full account of this newly 
discovered prodigy. I was soon informed that tlie 
fine house , and, spacious gardens were haunted by 
squire Bluster, of. whom it was^eryeasy to learn the 
character, since nobody had regard for him sufE- 
cient to hinder them from telling whatever they could 
discover. , 

Squire Blmter is descended of an ancient family* 
The estate which his ancestors had immemorially 
possessed was much augmented by captain Bluster^ 
irho served under Drake in the reign of Elizabeth ; 

and 
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and tlie BlusterSy who wefe before only petty gentl' 
men, have from that time frequently represented tl 
shire in parliament, been chosen to present addres^e 
and given laws at hunting-matches and races. Th( 
were eminently hospitable and popular, till tl 
fatl:ier of this gentleman died of an election. H 
lady went to the grave soon after him, and left tl 
heir, then ^ only ten years old, to the care of h 
giandmother, -who would not suffer him to be cor 
trolled, because she could not bear to hear him cry 
ai:td never sent him to school, because she was nc 
able to live without his company. She taught hii 
however very early to inspect the steward's accounts 
to dog the butler from the cellar, and to catch th 
servants at a junket ; so tliat he was at the age c 
eighteen a complete master of all the lower arts c 
domestic policy, had often on the road detecte- 
combinations between the coachman and the ostlci 
and procured the discharge of nineteen maids fo 
illicit correspondence with cottagers and Qhar 
^'omen. 

By the opportunities of parsimony which minorit; 
affords, and which . the probity of his guardians ha( 
diligently improved, a very large sum of money wa 
accumulated, and -he found himself, when he tool 
his affairs ^ into his own hands, the richest man i\ 
the county. , It has been loiig the custom of thi 
femily to celebrate the heir's completion of hii 
twenty-first year, by an entertainment, at which th( 
house is thrown open ,to all that are inclined to entei 
it^ and the wl7olo province flocks together a» to i 
oeueral festivity. On, this occasion young Bluster 
exhibited the first tokens of his future erainence,^ b] 

shaking 
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shaking his purse at an old gentleman who had 
been the intimate friend of his father, and offering 
to wager a greater sum than he could afford to ven- 
ture; a. practice with which he has, at one time or 
other, insulted every freeholder within ten miles 
round him. 

His next acts of offence, were committed in a con- 
tentious and spiteful vindication of the privileges of 
his manors, and a rigorous and relentless prosecutioa 
of every man that presumed to violate his game. As 
he happens to have no estate adjoining equal to his 
own, his oppressions are often born without resist- 
ance, for fear of a long' suit, of which he delights 
to count the expenses without the least solicitude 
about the event; for he knows, that where notliing 
but an honorary right is contested, the poorer anta- 
gonist must always suffer, wlmtevjer shall be the last 
decision of the law. 

By the success of some of these disputes, l>e has 
so elated bis insolence, and, l)y reflection upon tlie 
general hatred w liich they have brought upo<i lum, 
so irritated his virulence, that his whole lif^ is . spent 
in meditating or executing mischief It is hi^ com- 
mon practice to procure his hedges to be broken in 
i^e night, and then to demand satisfaction for da- 
mage which his grounds have suffered from his 
iieig^bours Cattle. , An old widow was yesterday 
soliciting Eugmio to enable ber to replevin her only 
cow then. in ftie pound by squire Bluster' » order, who 
bad seiit oijie of iiis agento to take advantage of her 
cal^imty, aiicj persqade hey io sell the cow at an 
under rate. He has driven a day-labourer from hb 
(ottage^ iof gathering blackberries in. a hedge for 

his 
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Ws children, and has now an old woman in the 
county gaol for a trespass which she committed, by 
coming into his ground to pick up acorns for her 
hog. 

Money, in whatever hands, will confer power. 
Distress will fly to immediate refuge, without much 
consideration of remote consequences. Bluster has 
therefore a despotic authority in many families, 
whom he has assisted, on pressing occasions, with 
brger sums than they can easily repay. The only 
visits that he makes are to these houses of misfor- 
tune, where he enters with the insolence of absolute 
command, enjoys the terrours of the family, exacts 
their obedience, riots at their charge, and in the 
height of his joy insults the father with menaces, 
and the daughters with obscenity. 

He is of late somewhat less offensive; for one of 
his debtors, after gentle expostulations, by which he 
was only irritated to grosser outrage, seized him by 
ibe sleeve, led him trembling into the court-yard,* 
and closed the door upon him in a stormy night. 
He took his usual revenge next morning by a writ ; 
but the debt was discharged by the assistance of Eu^ 
genio. 

It is his rule to suffer his tenants to owe him rent, 
because by this indulgence he secures to himself the 
power of seizure whenever he has an inclination to 
amuse himself with calamity, and feast his ears with 
entreaties and lamentations. Yet as he is some* 
times capriciously liberal to those whom he hap- 
pens to adopt as favourites, . and lets his lands at a 
cheap rate, his farms are neyer long unoccupied • 
and wheQ one is ruined by oppression, the possible 
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lily of better fortune quickly lures another to supply 
his place. 

Such is the life of squire Blmter ; a man in whose 
power fortune has liberally placed the means of 
happiness, but who has defeated all her gifts of 
their end by the depravity of his mind. . He is 
wealthy without followers ; , he is magnificent with- 
out witnesses; he has birth without alliance, and 
influence without dignity. His neighbours scorn him 
as a brute; his dependants dread him as an oppres-* 
sorj and he has only tlie gloomy comfort of reflect- 
ing, that if he is hated, he is likewise feared. 

lam, SIR, &€. 

Vagulus. 
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Mofveat cornicida risum 

Fttrtkis nudata coloribus* Hob. 

Lest when the birds their various colours claim, 

Stripped of his stolen pride, the, crow forlorn 

Should stand the laughter of the public sg^rn, Francis. 

AiMONG the innumerable practices by which 
interest or envy havq taught those who live 
upon literaiy fame to distuifb each other at tlieir airy 
banquets, one of the most common is the charge .of 
plagiarism. When the excellence of a new com- 
position can no longer be contested, and malice is 
cpmpelled to give way tb the unanimity of applause, 
there is yet this one expedient to be tried, by which 
tlie author may - be degraded, though his work be 
reverenced ; and the excellence which we cannot ob- 
scure, may be set at such a distance as not to over- 
power our fainter lustre. 

This accusation is dangerous, because, even whea 
it ii5 false, it may be sometimes urged with probabi- 
lity. Bniyere declares, that we are come into the 
world too late to produce any thing new, that nature 
and life ate pre-occupied, and that description and 
sentiment have been long exhausted. It is indeed 
certain, that whoever attempts any common topick, 
will find unexpected coincidences of his thoughts 
with those of otlier writers ; nor can the nicest judg- 
ment always distinguish accidental similitude from 

artful 
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artful imitalion. There is likewise a common stock 
of images, a settled mode <^f arrangement, and a 
beaten track of transition, which all authors suppose 
themselves at liberty to use, and which produce the 
resemblance generally observable among contempo- 
raries. So that in books which best deserve ' tlie 
name of originals, there is little new beyond tlie 
disposition of materials already provided ; the same 
ideas and combinations of ideas have been long in 
the possession of other hands; and, by restoring to 
every man his own, as the Ror/iam must have re- 
turned to their cots from the possession of the world, 
so the most inventive and fertile genius would reduce 
his folios to a few pages. Yet the author who imi- 
tates his predecessors only by furnishing himself with 
thoughts and elegancies out of the same general 
magazine of literature, can with little more pro- 
priety be reproached as a plagiary, than the architect 
can be censured as a mean copier of Angela or JVren^ 
because he digs his marble from the same quarry, 
squares his stones by the same art, and unites them 
ifl columns of the same orders. 

Many subjects fall under the consideration of an 
author, which, being' limited by nature, can admit 
only of slight and accidental diversities. All defi- 
nitions of the same thing must be nearly the same ; 
and descriptions, which are definitions of a more 
lax and fanciful kind, must always have in some de- 
gree that resemblance to each other wHch they all 
have to their object. Different poetry describing 
the spring or the sea would mention the zephyrs 
and the flowers, the billows and the rcicks; reflect- 
ing on human life, they would, vyithout any com- 
munication 
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munication of opinions, lament the deceitfulnes* i 
hope, the fugacity of pleasure, the fragility of beaut; 
and the frequency of calamity; and for palliative 
of these incurable miseries, they would concur i 
recommending kindness, temperance, caution, an 
fortitude. 

When therefore there are found in Virgil an 
Horace two similar passages : 

Hce iibi erunt artes 

Pqrcere subject is, et debclhre superhos. — ^-^ ViRO* 

To tame the proud, th<5 fetter'd slavfe to free : 

These are imperial arts, aiid worthy thee. Dktdbit 

Impiret bellante priory jacenicm 

Lenis in /lostem, Hoit» 

Let C^sar spread his conqaests far, 
Less pleas'd to. triumph than to spare* 

it is surely not necessary to suppose with a late critiek^ 
that one is copied fiom the other, since neither 
Vi7:gil nor Horace can be supposed ignorant of the 
common duties of humanity, and the virtue of mode- 
ration in success. 

Cicero and Ovid have on very different occasions 
remarked how little of the honour of a victory be- 
longs to th^ general, when his soldiers and his for- 
tune have made their deductions; yet why should 
Ovid be suspected to have owed to Tully an observa- 
tion which perhaps occurs to every man that sees or 
hears of military glories ? 

Tally observes of Achilles^ that had not Homer 
written, bis valour had been without praise. 
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fiifii llifk ilia, extitissef^ idem tumulus qui corpus ^tjits contexer^, 
nomen ejus obruisset^ 

•Unless the lHad had been publifihed, his name had been lost in 
the tpmb tiat covered his body. 

Horace tells (is with more energy that there were 
hvecve men before the wars oi Trot/, but they were lost 
b oblivion for want of a poet : 

• Vixere fortes ante Agamemnona 
Mtdti ; sed tmines iUachrymabUes 
Urgenfur, ignotique longd 
Noctey carent quia vate sacro^ 

Sefox^ gctaX Agttmemjton reigiid, 

Jleign'd kings ,as great as he, and brave> 
'Whose huge ambition's now contain'd 
III the small compass of a grave: 
tn endless night they sleep, unwept, unknown : 
No bard had they to.raake all time their own. Feancis. 

Tull^ enquires, in the same oration, why, but for 
&me, we disturb a short life with so many fatigues r 

Quid est quod in httc tarn exiguo vita curricula it tarn brevi^ tan* 
tis nos in lab&rihus exercedmus? 

Why in so small a circuit of life should we employ ourselves in 
CO many fatigues ? 

Horace enquires in the same manner, 

Quid brevi fortes jaculamur (bxo 
Mult a f 

Why do we aim, with eager strife, 

At things beyond the mark of life ? ' Francis, 

when our life is of $o short duration, why we form 

luch numerous designs? But Horace , as well as 

.. Vot- VL C Tutly, 
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Tully^ might discover that records arc needful to pre- 
serve the memory of actions, and that no records were 
so durable as poems ; either of them might find out 
that life is short, and that we consume it in unnecessary 
labour. 

There are other flowers of fiction so widely scat- 
tered and so easily cropped, that it is scarcely just to 
tax the use of them as an act by which any particular 
writer is despoiled of his garland; for they may bo 
said to have been planted by the ancients in the open 
road of poetry for the accommodation of their suc- 
cessors, and to be the right of every one that has art 
to pluck them without injuring their colours or their 
fragrance. The passage of Orpheus to hell, with the 
recovery and second los3 of Eiirydicey have been 
described after Boetius by Pope^ in such a manner as 
might justly leave him suspected of imitation, were not 
the images such as they might both have derived froni 
more ancient writers. 



Quflp sontes agitant metti 
Ultrices ^celerum decn " 
Jam niccsta; lacrymis madenty 
Non Ixionium caput 
Vdox prcecipitat rota. 

The powVs of vengeance, while they hear, 

Toiich'd with compassion, drop a tear : 

Ixions rapid wheel is bound, 

Fix'd in attention to the sound. F. LEWiisi 



Thy stone, O Si/sipkus, stands still, 
Ixion rests upon his wiieel. 

And the pale spectres dance! 
The furies sink upon their iron beds* 
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Tandem y vincimury arbiter 
Umbratumj miserans, ait >■ 
Donermts, comitem viro, 
Emtam carmine, conjugcm, 

Subdu'd at length, HclVf^ pitying monarch cryM, 

The song rewarding, let us yield the bride. F. Luv, is. 

He sung, and hell consented 

To hear the poets prayer; 
Stem Proserpine relented, 

And gave him back the fair. 

Ileuy noctis prope terminos 
Orpheus Eurydicen suam 
Vidiiy pcrdiditf accidit* 

Kor yet the golden verge of day begun, 

\Vhcn OrpheuMy her unhappy lord, 

Eurydice to life resLor'd. 
At once beheld, and lost, and was undone. F. L£Wi!»4 

But soon, too sooh, the lover turns his eyes: 
. Again she falls, again she dies, she dies! 

No writer can be fully convicted of Imitatiori, except 
there is a concurrence of moi*e resemblance than can 
be imagined to have happened by chance; as where 
the same ideas are conjoined without any natural 
series or necessary coherence, or wiiere tiot only tlie 
thought biit the words are copied. Thus it caii 
scarcely be doubted, that in tlie first of the following 
passages P^pe remembered Ovid^ and that in th« 
second he copied Crash aw: 

S(ppe pater dixit, studium qindifiuiild tcntas? 

Mceonidcs nuUas ipse rcliquit opes 

Sponte sud carmen numeros rcnicbat ad aptgs, 

Et quod conahar scrihere, versus erat, Ovid. 

- .- - C\a . ; . ^^ Qttit, 
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Quit, quit this barren trade^ my father cry'd ; 

EVn Homer left do riches when he dy'd 

In verse spontaneous flow'd my native strain, 

Forced by no sweat or labour of the brain. F. Lxwi»* 



I left BO calling for this idle track ; 
Ko duty broke, no father disobey'd; 
While yet a child, ere yet a fool to fame, 
I lisp'd in numbers, for the numbers came. 



—This plain floor, 
Believe me, reader, can say more 
Than many a braver marble can, 
Here lies a truly honest man. 



P0P2. 



Crashaw,^ 



This modest stone, what few vain marbles can, 
May truly say. Here lies an honest man. FofX* 

Conceits, or thoughts not immediately impressed by 
sensible objects, or necessarily arising from the coali- 
tion or comparison of common sentiments^ may be with 
great justice suspected whenever they are found a se* 
cond time. Thus Waller probably owed to Gntiu^ 
an elegant compliment: 



Here lies, the learned Savil*^ heir^ 
So early wise, and lasting fair. 
That none, except her years they told, 
Thought her a child, or thought her old. 



Unka lux scecli^ genkoris gloria^ nemo 
Qum puerum^ nemo credidit esse senem. 

The age's miracle, his father's joy ! 

NoF old you wou'd pronounce him, nor a boy. 



Walleiu 



G&QT. 



F. Lewis. 



And Prior was indebted for a pretty illustration to 
jfileync's poetical history of Henry the Seventh. 
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For nought but light itself, itself can shew. 
And only kings can write^ what kings can do* 

Alleykb* 

Your mufiick's power, your musick must disclose, 
For what l^ght is, 'tis only light that shews. Prior. 

And with yet more certainty may the same writer 
be censured, for endeavouring the clandestine appro- 
priation of a thought which he borrowed, surely with- 
out thinking himself disgraced^ from ah epigram of 
Flato: 

Tfl n«f M} TO WtWBT^W iWfl T9I19 fAiy 0^«^fi|K| 

VenuSf take my votive glass, 
Since I am not what! was; 
What from this day I shall be, 
Venus^ let me nevei' see. 

As not every instance of similitude can be considered 
as a proof of imitation, so not every imitation ought td 
be stigmatized as plagiarism. The adoption of a noble 
sentiment, or the insertion of a borrowed ornament, 
tnay sometimes display so miich judgment as will al- 
most compensate for invention : and an iiiferiour genius 
inay, without any imputation of serviKty, pursue tlie 
path of the ancients, provided he declines to tread in 
ibeir foQtstjsps, 
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Numb. 144. Saturday, August 5, 175U 



Daphfiidii arcnm 
Fregisti et calamos: qua tu^ perverse Menalca^ 
Et cum vidis{i puero donQta^ dolebas; 
Et si nen aliqua nocuisses, mortuus esses, ViRa« 

The bow of Daphnis and the shafts you broke; 

When the fair bo}' recciv'd the gift of right; 

And but for mischief, you had dy'd for spite, Drydek, 

TT is impossible to mingle in conversation without 
observing the difficulty with which a new name 
makes its way into the world. The first appearance 
of excellence unites multitudes against it; unexpected 
ppposition rises up on every side; tlie celebrated and 
the obscure join in the confederacy; subtlety furnishes 
arms to impudence, apd invention leads on credulity. 

^ The strength' and unanimity of this alliance is 
not easily conceived. It might be expected tliat 
no man should suffer his heart to be inflamed with 
malice, but by injuries; that none should busy 
himself in contesting the pretensions pf another, 
but when some right of his own was involved in 
the question; that at least hostilities, commenced 
without cause, should quickly cease ; that the armies 

. of ' malignity should soon disperse, when no com- 
mon interest could be found to hold them together; 
and that the attack upoQ a rising character should be 
13 left 
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left to those who had something to hope or fear from 
the event. 

The hazards of those that aspire to eminence, 
would be much diminished if they had none but 
acknowledged rivals to encounter. Tlieir enemies 
would then be few, and, what is yet of greater im- 
portance, would be known. But what caution is 
sufficient to ward off the blows of invisible assailants, 
or what force can stand against uninterrupted attacks, 
and a continual succession of enemies? Yet such is 
the state of the world, that no sooner can any man 
emerge from the crowd, and fix the eyes of the publick 
upon him, than he stands as a mark to the arrows of 
lurking calumny, and receives in the tunmlt of hosti- 
lity, from distant and from nameless hands, wounds 
not always easy to be cured. 

It 16 probable thai the onset against the candidates 
for renown, is originally incited by those who imagine 
themselves in danger of suffering by their success ; but, 
when war is once declared, volunteers flock to the 
standard, multitudes follow the camp only for want 
of employment, and flying squadrons are dispersed to 
every part, so pleased with an opportunity of mis- 
chief, that they toil without prospect of praise, and 
pillage without hope of profit. 

When any man has endeavoured to deserve 
distinction, he will be surprised to hear himself 
censured where he could not expect to have been 
named; he will find the utmost acrimony of ma- 
lice ainong those whom he never could have ofn 
fended, 

C4 As 
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As there are to be found in the service of envy ma:^ 
of every diversity of temper and degree of under^tand-. 
ing, calumny is diffused by all arts and methods- of 
propagation; Nothing is too gross or too refined^ 
too cruel or too trifling, to be practi^d ; very littlo 
regard is had to the rules of honourable hostility, but 
every weapon is accounted lawful, and those that, 
cannot make a thrust at life are content to keep them-t 
selves in play with petty malevolence, to tease with 
feeble blows and impotent disturbance. 

But as the industry of observation has divided the 
most miscellaneous and confused assemblages inta 
proper classes, and ranged the- insects of the sum*, 
mar, that -torment us with their drones or stings, by 
their several tribes; the persecutors of merit, not--, 
withstanding their numbei's, may he likewise com- 
raodiou^ly distinguished into Roarers, Whisperers, 
and Moderators. 

The Roarer is an enemy rather terrible than dan-, 
gerous. He has no other qualification for a cham-- 
pion pf controversy than a hardened front and strong 
voice. Having seldom i^o much desire to confute as 
to silence, he depends rather upon vociferation than 
argument, and has very little -car^ to adjust one . 
part of his accusation to another, to preserve de-. 
cency in his language, or probability in his narra-. 
tives. • He has always a store of reproachful epi- 
thets and contemptuous appellations^ r^ady tQ be 
produced as occasion may require, which by con- 
stant use he pours out with resistless volubility. If 
the wealtli of a trader is mentioned, he viithput he- 
sitation, 
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sitation devotes him to bankruptcy ; if the beauty 
and elegance of a lady be commended, he wonders 
how the town can fall in love with rustick deformity; 
if a new performance of genius happens to be cele*.. 
brated, he pronounces the writer a hopeless idiot^ 
without knowledge of bodk« er Kfe, and without the 
understanding by which it must be acquired. His-. 
exaggerations- are generally without effect upon those- 
whom he compels to hear them; and though it will 
sometimes happen that the timorous are awed by his 
violence, and the credulous mistake his ,coi)fidence 
for knowledge, yet tlie opinions which he eadeavours 
to suppress soon recover their former strength,, as the* 
trees that bend to the tempest erect themselves agaia 
when it& force is past. 

The Whisperer is more dangerous. He easily 
gains attention by a soft address, and excites curio^. 
pity by an air of importance* As secrets are not to 
be made cheap by promiscuous publication, he 
calls a select audience about him, and gratifies 
their vanity with an appearance of trust by com- 
municating his intelligence in a low vojce.' Of the 
trader he can tell that, though he seems to manage 
an extensive commerce, and talks in high terms 
of the funds, yet his wealth is not equal to bis re- 
putation ; he has ia^ly suffered much by an expen- 
sive project, and had a greater share than b acknow- 
ledged in the rich ship that perished by tlie storm. 
Of tlie beauty he has little to say, but that they who, 
?ee her in a morqing do not discover all those graces 
which are admired m the Park. Of the writer he 
affirms with great pertainty, that though the excel- 
lence pf tlie woirl^ tie Uncontestable^ be ^m claim 

but 
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but a small part of the reputation ; that he owed 
most of the images and sentiments to a secret friend ; 
and that the accuracy and equality of the style was 
produced by the successive correction of tlie chief 
criticks of the age. 

As every one is pleased with imagining that he 
knows something not yet commonly divulged^ 
secret history easily gains credit; but it is for the 
most part believed only while it circulates in whis-^ 
pers; and when once it is openly told, is openly 
confuted. 

The most pernicious enemy is the man of Mo- 
deration. Without interest in the question, or 
toy motive but honest curiosity, this impartial and 
zealous enquirer after truth is ready to hear either 
side, and always disposed to hind interpretations 
and) favourable opinions. He hath heard the 
trader's affairs reported with great variation, and, 
after a diligent comparison of the evidence, con- 
cludes it probable that the splendid superstructure of 
business being originally built upon a narrow basis, 
has lately been found to totter ; but between dila- 
tory payment and bankruptcy there is a great dis- 
tance; many merchants have supported themselves 
by expedients for a time, witliout any final injury to 
their creditors ; and w hat is lost by one adventure 
may be recovered by another. He believes that a 
young lady pleased with admiration, and desirous to 
make perfect what is already excellent, may heighten 
her charms by artificial improvements, but surely 
most of her beauties must be genuine, and who can 
say that he is wholly what he endeavours to appear ? 
The autlior lie knows to be a man of diligence, who 

perhaps 
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perhaps does not sparkle with the fire of Homer, but 
has the judgment to discover his own deficiencies, and 
to supply them by tlie help of others; and, in his opi- 
nion, modesty is a quality so amiable and rare, that it 
ought to find a patron wherever it appears, and may 
justly be preferred by the publick suffrage to petulant 
wit and ostentatioufc literature. 

He who thus discovers failings with unwillingness^ 
and extenuates the faults which cannot be denied, 
puts an eqd at once t;o doubt or vindication; his 
hearers repose upon his candour and veracity, and 
admit the charge without allowing the excuse. 

Such are the arts by which the envious, the idle, 
(be peevish, and the thoughtless, obstruct that worth 
which they cannot equal, and, by artifices thus easy, 
fordid, and detestable, is industry defeated, beauty 
t>}asted, and genius depressed^ 
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^ J^, si priores Mitonius tenet ^ 

Sedes Homerusy Pindarica, latent^ 
^ . .Cexque .Sfi AlCiJti minaces 

Stcsichorique graves Camence» HoB* 

What though the Mase her ffomer thrones 

High ai^oye all the immottal quire ; 
Kor Bindai^^ raptore^ ebe disown*, 

Nqr hidet the.pJMBtive Cstan lyre 2 
^(cceus strikes tlie tjrrant soul with dread^ 
Nor yet is grave Stesicharus unready Franci*; 

TT is aliowed that vocations and employments of 
least dignity are of the most apparent use; that 
the meanest artisan or manufacturer contributes more 
to the accommodation of life, than the profound 
'scholar and argumentative theorist; and that the 
publick would suifer less present inconvenience from 
the banishment of philosophers than from the extinc-* 
tion of any common trade. 

Some have been so forcibly struck with this obser-. 
vation, that they have, in tlie first warmth of their 
discovery, thought it reasonable to alter the common 
distribution of dignity, and ventured to condemn 
mankind of universal ingratitude. For justice exacts, 
that those by w^hom we are most benefited should 
be most honoured, And what labour can be more 
useful than that which procures to families and com- 
munities those necessaries which supply the wants of 

nature. 
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nature, or those cotiveniencies bywhieh ease, scicurity, 
and elegjance, are conferred ? 

This is one of the inrtuniemble theoHes which^'ttte 
first attempt to reduce them into practice' cdrtaihly 
destroys. If we estimate dignity by irtimediate use- 
fukiess, agriculture is 'undoubtedly' the first andnbbl^t 
science; yet we see the plough driven, the dod bit)ken, 
the manure spread, the seeds scattered; and the' trar- 
vest reaped, by men whoni' those that feed upon tbdr 
industry will' never be persuaded to admit into the 
same rank with heroes, or with sages; and who, 
after all the confessions which triith'may extort in 
favour of their occupation, must be content td fill Op 
the lowest class of the commonwealth, to form the 
base of the pyramid of subordination, and lie buried 
in obscurity themselves, while they support al! tikt 
is splendidj conspicuous, oir exalted. 

It will be found upon a closer inspection, that tAis 
part of the conduct of mankind is by no means con- 
trary to reason or equity, Remuneratory honoiirs 
are proportioned at once to the usefulness and diffi- 
culty of performances, and are properly adjusted by 
comparison of the mental and corporeal '' abilities, 
which they appear to employ. ' That work, how- 
ever necessary, which is carried on only by miiscalar 
strength and manual dexterity, is not of equal esteetn, 
in the consideration of rational beings, -with the tasks 
that exercise the intellectual powers, and require the 
active vigour of imagination, or the gradual and febo- • 
rious investisrations of reason. 

The merit of all manual' occupations seems 'to 
terminate in the inventor; and surely the 'first ages 
cannot* be charged with ingratitude;* since those Who 

civilized 
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civili;»Bd barbarians, and taught them how to se^fure 
themselves from cold and hunger, were numbered 
amongst their deities. But these arts once discos 
vered by philosophy, and facilitated by experience, 
are afterwards practised with very little assistance 
from the faculties of the soul ; nor is any thmg neces- 
sary to. the regular discharge of these inferior duties^ 
beyond that rude observation which the most sluggish 
intellect may practise, and that industi^ which the 
stimulations of necessity naturally enforce. 

Yet though the refusal of statues and panegyrick 
to those who employ only their hands and feet in the 
service of mankind may be easily justified, I am far 
from intending to incite the petulance of pride, ta 
justify the superciliousness of grandeur, or to inter- 
cept any part of that tenderness and benevolence, 
which, by the privilege of their common nature, one 
may claim from another. 

That it would be neither wise nor equitable to dis- 
courage the husbandman, the labourer, the miner, or 
tlie smith, is generally granted ; but there is another 
race pf beings equally obscure and equally indigent, 
who, because their usefulness is less obvious to vul- 
gar apprehensions, live unrewarded and die unpitied, 
and who have been long exposed to insult without a 
defender, and to censure without an apologist 

The authors of London were formerly computed by 
Swift at several tljousands, and there is not any rea- 
son for suspecting that their number has decreased* 
Of these only a very few can be said to produce, or 
endeavour to produce, new ideas, to extend any prin- 
ciple of science, or gratify the imagination with any 
uncommon train of images or contexture of events ; 

tlie 
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the rest, however laborious, however arrogant, can 
only be considered as the drudges of the pen, the 
manufacturers of literature, who have set up for au- 
tliors, either with or without a regular initiation, and, 
like other artificers, have no other care than to de- 
liver their tale of wares at the stated time. 

It has been formerly imagined, that he who in- 
tends the entertainment or instruction of others, 
must feel in himself some peculiar . impulse of ge- 
nius; that hd must watch the happy minute in 
which his natural fire is excited, in which his mii>d 
is elevated with nobler sentiments, enlightened with 
clearer views, and invigorated with stronger compre- 
hension; that he must carefully select his tlioughts 
and polish his expressions; and animate his efforts 
with the hope of raising a monument of learning 
which neither time nor envy shall be able to de- 
stroy. 

But the authors whom 1 am now endeavouring t« 
recommend have been too long hackneyed i?i the uayi 
of men to indulge the chimerical ambition of immor- 
tality; tliey have seldom any. claim to the trade of 
writing, but that they have tried some other without 
success; they perceive no particular summons to 
composition, except the sound of the clock; they 
have no other rule than the law or the fashion for 
admitting their thoughts or rejecting them; and 
about the opinion of posterity they have little solici- 
tude, for their productions are seldom intended to re- 
main in the world longer than a week. 

That such authors are not to be rewarded with 
praise is evident, since nothing can be admired when 
it ceases to "exist; but surely, though they cannpt 
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aspire to honcmr, they may be exempted from igno- 
miny, and adopted in that order of men which de- 
serves our kindness, though not our reverence. 
These papers of the day, the Ephenierce of leiurning, 
have uses more adequate to the purposes of com- 
mon life than more pompous arid durable volumes. 
If it is necessary for every man tO;be more acquaint- 
ed \Vith his contemporaries than with past genera- 
tions, and to rather .know the events which may 
immediately afiect bis fortune or quiet, than the 
revolutions of ancient kingdoms, in which he has 
neither possessions nor expectatfons ; if it be pleasing 
to hear of the preferment and dismission of states- 
men, tiie birth of heirs, and the marriage of beauties, 
the humble author of journals and gazettes must 
be considered as a liberal dispenser of beneficial 
knowledge. 

Even the abridger, compiler, and franslator, though 

'their labours cannot be ranked with those of the diur- 
nal historiographer, yet must not be rashly doomed to 
annihilation. Every size of readers requfres a genius 
of correspondent capacity; some delight in abstracts^ 
and epitomes, because they want room in their me- 
mory for long details, and content themselves with 
effects, without enquiry after causes ; some minds are 
overpowered by splendour of sentiment, as some eyes 
are offended by a glaring light; such will gladly 
contemplate . an author in an humble imitation, as 

' we look without pain upon the sun in the water. 

As every writer has his use, every writer ought to 

have his patrons ; and since no man, however high 

he may now stand, can be certain that he shall not 

be soon thrown down firom his elevalion -by criticism 

6 or 
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or caprice^ the common interest of learning requires 
that her cons should cease from Intestine hostilities, 
and, instead of sacrificing each other to malice and 
contempt, endeavour to avert persecuti(Hi from the 
meanest of their fraternity. 



Numb. 146. Satueday, August 10, 1751. 

Suf^ Ulic duOf tresve^ qui revolvant 

Nostrarum tineas ineptiarum : 

Sed cujft sponm^ fabulceque lassct 

De scorpo fuerint incitatq. Makt. 

Tis possible that one or two 

These fooleries of mine may view ; 

But then the bettings must be o'er, 

Nor Crab or Childers talk'd of more. F. Lewis, 

VTONE of the' projects or designs which exer- 
cise the mind of man are equally subject to 
obstructions and disappointments with the pursuit of 
feme. Riches cannot easily be denied to them who 
have something of greater value to offer in exchange ; 
he whose fortune is endangered by litigation, will 
not refuse to augment the wealth of the lawyer ; he 
whose days are darkened by languor, or whose nerves 
«re excruciated by pain, is compelled to pay tribute 
to the science of healing. But praise may be aU 
ways omitted without inconvenience. When once 
a man has made celebrity necessary to his happiness,, 
he has put it in the power of the weakest and most 
timorous malignity, if not to take away bis satJsfac* 
Vol. VI. D tion, 
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tion, at least to itithhold it. Jiis enemies may in- 
dulge their pride by airy negligence^ and gmtify 
their malice by quiet neutrality. They that could 

' never have injured a character by invectives, may 
combine to annihilate it by silence; as the women 

} of Rome threatened to put an end to conquest and 

I dominion, by supplying no children to the common- 

f wealth. 

^ When a writer has with long toil produced a work 
intended to -burst upon mankind . with unexpected 
lustre, and withdraw the attention of the learned 
world from every other controversy or enquiry, he 
is seldom contented to wait long without the enjoy- 
ment (rf his new praises. With an imagination foil of 
his own importance, he walks out like a monarch in 
disguise to learn the various opmions of his readers. 
Prepared to feast upon admiration ; composed to en^* 
counter censures without emotion ; and determined 
not to suffer his quiet to be injured by a sensibility 
too exquisite of praise or blame, but to laugh witii 
equal contempt at vain objections and injudicious 
commendations, he enters the places of mingled con- 

^ versation, sits down to his tea in an obscure corBer, 
and while he appfears to examine a file of antiquated 
journals, catches the conversation of the whole room. 
He listens, but hears no mention of his book, and 
therefore supposes that he has disappointed his curi- 
osity by delay ; and that as men of learning would 
naturally be^n their conversation with such a wcmi- 
derful novelty, they had digressed to other subjects 
before liis arrival. The company disperses, and their 
places are supplied by others equally ignorant, or 
equally careless. The same expectation hurries him 
13 to 
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to another place, from which the same "^disappoint^ 
ment drives him soon away. His impatience thasi 
grows violent and tumultuous; he ranges over the 
towTi with restless curiosity, and hears in one quarter 
of a cricket-malch^ in another of a pidc-pocket } is 
told by some of an unexpected bankruptcy ; by others 
of a turtle-feast ; is sometimes provoked by impor- 
tunate enquiries after the white bear, and sometimes 
with praises of the dancing dogj he is afterwards 
entreated to give his judgment upon a wager about 
the height of the Monument ; invited to see a foot- 
race in the adjacent villages ; desired to read a lu- 
dicrous advertisement; or consulted about the most 
effectual method of making enquiry after a favourite 
cat. The whole world is busied in affairs, which 
he thinks below the notice of reasonable Creatures, ' 
and which are nevertheless sufficient to withdraw all 
regard from his labour^ and his merits. 
. He resolves at last to violate his own modesty, and 
to recall the talkers from their folly by an enquiry 
after himself He finds every one provided with 
an answer; one has seen the work advertised, but- 
never met with any that bad read it; another ha^ 
been so often imposed upon by specious titles, that 
he never buys a book till its character is established ; 
a third wonders what any man can hope to produce 
after so many writers of greater eminence ; the next 
has enquired after the author, but can hear no ac- 
(jount of him, and therefore suspects the name to be 
fictitious ; and another knows him to be a ipan con- 
demned by indigence to write top frequently what 
be does not understand. 

r>2 _ • Many 
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Many are the coilsolations with which the unhappy 
author endeavours to allay his vexation, and fortify 
. hb patience. He has written with too little indul- 
gence to the understanding of common readers ; ha 
has fallen upqn an age in which solid knowledge, 
and delicate refinement, have given way to a low mer- 
riment, and idle buffoonery, and therefore no writer 
can hope &r distinction, who has any higher pur- 
pose than to raise laughter. He finds that his ene- 
mies, such as superiority will always raise, have 
been industrious, while his performance was in the 
press, to vilify and blast it ; and that the bookseller, 
whom he had resolved to enrich, has rivals that ob- 
struct die circulation of his copies. He at last re- 
poses upon the consideration, that the noblest works 
of learning and genius have always made their way 
slowly against ignorance and prejudice ; and that re- 
putation, which is never to be lost, must be gradually 
obtained, as animals of longest life are observed not 
soon to attain their full stature and strength. 

By such arts of voluntary delusion does every man 
endeavour to conceal his own unimportance fi*om 
himself. It is long before we are convinced of the 
email proportion which every individual bears to the 
collective body of mankind; or learn how few can 
be interested in the fortune of any single man ; how 
little vacancy is left in the world for any new object 
of attention ; to how small extent the brightest blaze 
of merit can be sproiid amidst the mists of business 
and of folly; and how soon it h clouded by the in- 
tervention of other novelties. Not only the writer 
of books, but the commander of armies, and the 
4eliverer of nations, will easily outlive all noisy and 
2 popular 
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popular reputation; he may be celebrated for a 
time by the publick voice, but his actions and hb 
name will soon be f^nsidered as remote and unafiect* 
ing, and be rarely menticHied but by those whose al- 
liance gives them some vanity to gmtify by frequent 
commemoration. 

It seems not to be sufficiently considered how little 
renown can be admitted in the world. IVf ankind ar$ 
kept perpetually busy by their fears #r desires, and 
have not more leisure from their own affairs, than to 
acqu£unt tb^selves with the accidents of the ^uvr 
rent day. Engaged in contriving some refuge from 
calamity, or in shortening the way to soi^e new pos- 
session, they seldom sufifer their thoughts to wander 
to the past or future ; none but a few solitary students 
have leisure to edquire into the claims of ancient 
heroes or sages ; and names which hoped to range 
over kingdoms and continents, shrink at la§t into 
doisters or colleges. 

Nor is it certain, that even of these dark and 
narrow habitations, these last /retreats of fame, the 
possession will be long kept. Of men devoted to 
literature, veiy few extend tlie^'*: views beyond some 
particular science, and the greater part seldom en- 
quire, even in their own profession, for any autliorg 
but those whom tlie present mode of study happens 
to force upon their notice ; they desire not to fill their 
minds with unfashionable knowledge, but content- 
edly resign to oblivion those books which they now 
find censured or neglected. » 

The hope of fame is necessarily connected with 
such considerations as must abate the ardour of con- 
fidence, and repress the vigour of pArsuit Who* 

i>3 evey 
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ever claims renown from any kind of excellence, 
expects to fill the place which is now possessed by 
another ; for there are already names of every clas^ 
sufficient to employ all that will desire to remember 
them ; and surely he that is pushing his predecessors 
into the gulf of obscurity, cannot but sometimes sus- 
pect, that he must hin^self sink in like manner, and as 
he stands upon the same precipice, be ;5wept away 
with the same' violence. 

It sometimes happens, that fame begins'when life 
is at an end : but far the greater number of candi- 
dates for applause have owed their reception in the 
world to some fitvourable casualties, and have there- 
fore immediately sunk into neglect, when death 
stripped them of their casual influence, and neithep 
fortune nor patronage operated in their favour. 
.Among those who have better claims to regard, the 
honour paid to their memory is commonly propor- 
tionate to the reputation which they enjoyed in their 
lives, though still growing fainter, as it is at a greater 
distance from the first emission ; and since it is so dif-. 
ficult to obtain the notice of contemporaries, how little 
is it to be hoped from4future times ? What can merit 
effect by its own force, when the help of art or frien^i 
ship can scarcely support it ? 
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NuBjB. 147. Tuesday 9 August 13 J 1751. 

Tu nihii intitd dkes facierce Minertd. HoR. 

— — You are of too quick a sight. 

Not to disccrp whicji way your talent lies. IlosGOM][tox. 

* . To the RAMBLER. 

SIR, 

AS little things ^ grow great by continual accumula- 
tion, I hope you will not think the dignity of 
your character impaired by an account of a ludicrous 
persecution, which, though it produced no scenes of 
horrour or of ruin, yet, by incessant importunity of 
vexation, wears away my happiness, and consumes 
those years which nature seems particularly to have 
assigned to cheerfulness, in silent ^tnxiety and helpless 
resentment. 

I am the eldest son of a gentleman, who having 
inherited a large estate from his ancestors, and feel- 
ing no desire either to increase or lessen it, has from 
the time of his marriage generally resided at his own 
seat ; where, by dividing his time among the dqties 
of a father, a master, and a magistrate, the study of 
literature, and the offices of civility, he finds means to 
rid himself of the day, without any of those amuse* 
ments, which all those with whom my residence in 
this place has made me acquainted, think necessary t<> 
lighten the burthen of existence^ 

»4 When 
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When my age made me capable of instruction, my 
father prevailed upon a gentleman, long known at 
Oxford iox the extent of his learning and purity of 
his manners, to undertake my education. The re- 
gard with which I saw him treated, disposed me to 
consider his instructions as important, and I there* 
fore soon formed a habit of attention, by which I 
made very quick advances in different kinds of learn-' 
ing, and heard, perhaps too often, very flattering 
comparisons of my own proficiency with that of 
others, either less docile by nature, or less happily 
forwarded by instruction. I was caressed* by all that 
exchanged visits with my father ; and as young men 
are with little difficulty taught to judge favourably of 
themselves, began to think that close application was 
no longer necessary, and that the time was now come 
when I was at liberty to read only for amusement,' 
and was to receive the reward of my fatigues in praise 
and admiration. 

While I was thus banqueting upon my own per^' 
fections, and longing in secret to escape from tutor- 
age, my father's brother came from London to pass 
a summer at his native place. A lucrative employ-^ 
ment which he possessed, and a fondness for the con^ 
versation and diversions of the gay part of mankind, 
had so long kept him from rural excursions, that I 
had never seen him since my infancy. My curiosity 
was therefore strongly excited by the hope of observ- 
ing a character more nearly, which I had hitherto 
reverenced only at a distance. 

From all private and intimate qonversation, I was 
long withheld by the perpetual confluence of 
Tisitantsi with whom the first news of my uncle's 
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arrival crowded the house ; but was amply recom- 
pensed by seeing an exact and punctilious practice 
of the arts of a courtier, in all the stratagems of en- 
dearment, the gradations of respect, and variations 
of cpurtesy. I remarked with what justice of distri- 
bution he divided his talk to a wide circle ; with 
what address he offered to every man an occasion of 
indulging some favourite topick, or displaying some 
particular attainment ; the judgment with which he 
regulated his enquiries after the absent ; and the care 
with which he showed all the companions of his eai'ly 
years how strongly they w€re infixed in his memory, 
by the mention of past incidents, and the recital of 
puerile kindnesses, dangers, and frolicks. I soon 
discovered that he possessed some science of gracious- 
ness and attraction which books had not taught, and 
of which neither I nor my father had any knowkdge ; 
that he, had the power of obliging those whom he did 
not benefit ; that he diffused, upon his cursory be- 
haviour and most trifling actions^ a gloss of softness 
and delicacy by which every one was dazzled ; and 
that, by some occult method of captivation, he ani- 
mated the timorous, softened the supercilious, and 
opened the reserved. I could not but repine at the 
inelegance of my own manners, which left me no 
hopes but not to offend, and at the inefficacy of rus- 
tick benevolence, which gained no friends but by real 
service. 

My unde saw the veneration with which I caught 
every accent of his voice, and watched every motion 
of his hand ; and the awkward diligence with which 
I endeavoured to imitate his embrace of fondness, 
md hi3 bow of respect. He was, like others, easily 
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flattered by to imitator by whom he could not fear 
ever to be rivalled, and repaid my assiduities with 
compliments and professions. Our fondness was so 
increased by a mutual endeavour to please each other, 
that when he returned to London, he declared himself 
unable to leave a nephew so amiable and so accomr' 
plished behind him ; and obtained my father's per- 
mission to enjoy my company for a few months, by a 
promise to initiate me in the arts of politeness, and 
introduce me into publick life. 

The courtier had little inclination t6 fetigue, and 
therefore, by travelling very slowly, afforded me 
time for more loose and familiar conversation ; but 
I soon found, that by a few enquiries which he was 
not well prepared to satisfy, I had made him weary 
of his young companion. His element M^as a mixed 
assembly, where ceremony and healths, complimenfis' 
and common topicks, kept the tongue employed with 
very little assistance from memory or reflection ;- but 
in the chaiiot, where he was necessitated to support 
a regular tenour of conversation, without any relief 
from a new comer, or any power of starting into gay 
digressions, or destroying argument by a jest, he soon 
discovered that poverty of ideas which had been hi- 
therto concealed under the tinsel of politeness. The 
first day he entertained me with the novelties and 
wonders with which I should be astonished at my en- 
trance into London^ and cautioned me with apparent^ 
admiration of his own wisdom against the arts by 
which rusticity is frequently deluded. The same de- 
tail and the same advice he would have repeated on 
the second day ; btit as I every moment diverted tlio 
4iscourse to the history of the towns by which we 
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passed, or some other subject of learning or of rea- 
son, he soon lost his vivacity, grew peevish and silent, 
wrapped his cloak about him, composed himself to 
slumber, and reserved his gayety for fitter auditors. 

At len^h I entered Lond&n, and my uncle was 
reinstated in his superiority. He awaked at once to 
loquacity as soon as our wheels rattled on tlie pave- 
ment, and told me tlie name of every street as we 
crossed it, and owner of every house as we passed by. 
He presented me to my aunt, a lady of great emi- 
nence for the number of her acquaintances, and 
splendour of her assemblies, and either in kindness or 
revenge consulted with her, in my presence, how I 
might tie most advantageously dressed for my first 
appearance, and most expeditiously disencumbered 
from my^villatick bashfiilness. My indignation at 
familiarity thus contemptuous flushed in my face; 
they mistook anger ^r shame, and alternately ex- 
erted their eloquence upon the benefits of publick 
education, and the happiness of an assurance early 
acquired. 

' Assurance is indeed the only qualification to which 
they seem to have annexed merit, and assurance 
therefore is perpetually recommended to me as the 
supply of every defect, and the ornament of every 
excellence. I never sit silent in company when se- 
pret history is circulating, but I am reproaciied for 
want of assurance. If I fail to return the stated an- 
swer to a compliment ; if I am disconcerted by un- 
expected raillery ; if I blush when I am discovered 
gazing on a beauty, or hesitate when I find myself 
ismbarrassed in an argument; if lam unwilling to 
talk of wh^t I do not understand, or timorous in un- 
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dcrtaking offices which I cannot gracefdlly perform ; 
if I fufier a more lively tatler to recount the cafiualtie» 
of a game, or a nimUer fop to pick up a fan, I 9m 
censured between pity and contempt, as a wretch 
doomed to grovel in obscurity for want of assurance. 

I have found many young persons harassed in tiie 
same manner, by those to whom age has given nothing 
but the assurance which they recommend ; and tbere^ 
fore cannot but think it useful to inform them, that 
cowardice and delicacy are not to be confpunded ; and 
that he whose stupidity has armed him ac^st fte 
duafts of ridicule, will always act and speak with 
jsreater audacity, than they whose sensibility represses 
ti^ir ardour, and who dare never let their confidence 
iHilgrow tjieir abilities^ 
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NuiiB. 148. Saturday^ August I7f 1751^ 

Me pater wtvis oneret catems 
Quod viro clemens miscro peperciy 
Me vel eafremU Numidarum in 4m$ 

Classe ireleget. Hoft. 

Me let mj father load with chains, 
Or banish to Numidia'a farthest plsdns! 

My crime, that I, a loyal wife, 
la kind compassion, sav'd my husband's lilie. FaAVCiK 

T>OLITICANS remark, that no oppression 
is so heavy or lasting as that which is inflicted 
by the perversion and exorbitance of legal audxirity. 
The robber may be seized, arid the invader repelied, 
whenever they are found ; they who pretend no ri^t 
but that of force, may by force be punished or sup- 
pressed. But when plunder bears the name of im- 
post, and mrhrder is perpetrated by a judicial sen- 
tence, fortitude is intimidated, and wisdom con- 
founded:* resistance shrinks from an alliance with re- 
bellion, and the villain remains secure in the robes of 
the ma^strate. 

Equally dangerous and equally detestable are tt)e 
cruelties often exercised in private femilies, under 
the venerable sanction of parental authority; tl)e 
power which we are taught to honour from the first 
moments of reason ; which is guarded from insult 
iuid violation by till that can impress awe upon the 
mind of man ; and which therefore may wanton in 
craelty without control, and trample the bounds of 

right 
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right tvith innumerable transgressions, before duty 
and piety will dare to seek redre3S, or think them- 
selves at liberty to recur to any other means of deli- 
verance than supplications by which insolence' is elat- 
ed, and tears by which cruelty is gratified. 

It was for a long time imagined by the JkmnanSy 
that no son could be the murderer of his father ; and 
they had thefefore no punishment appropriated to 
parricide. They seem likewise to have believed with 
equal confidence, that no father Could be cruel to 
his child ; and therefore they allowed every man the 
supreme judicature in his own house, and put the 
lives of his, offspring into his hands. But experi- 
ence informed them by degrees, tliat they determined 
too hastily in favour of human nature ; they found 
tliat instinct and habit were not able to contend with 
avarice or malice ; that the nearest relation might bfe 
violated; and that power, ta whomsoever intrusted, 
might be ill employed. They were therefore obliged 
to supply and to change their institutions ; to deter 
the parricide by a new law, and to transfer capital 
punishments from- the parent to the magistrate. 

There are indeed many houses which it is impos- 
sible to enter familiarly, without discovering that pa- 
rents are by no means exempt from the intoxications 
of dominion; and that he who is in no danger of hear- 
ing remonstrances but from his own conscience, wiU 
seldom be long without the art of controlling his con^ 
victions, and modifying justice by bis own will. 

If in any situation the heart were inaccessible to 
malignity, it might be supposed to be sufficiently se- 
cured by parental relation. To have voluntarily 
become to any bemg the occasion of its existence, 
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produces ao obligation to malce that existence happy. 
To see helpless infancy gtretching out her hands, and 
pouring out her cries in testimony of dependence, 
without any powers to alarm jealousy, or any guilt to 
alienate affection, must surely awaken tenderness in 
every human mind; and tenderness once excited will 
be hourly increased by the natural cpntagioii of fe- 
licity, by the repercussion of communicated pleasure, 
by the consciousness of the dignity oft benefaction. 
I believe no generous or benevolent man can see the 
vilest animal courting his regard, and shrinking at 
his anger, playing his gambols of delight befoix; 
him, calling on him in distress, atid flying to him in 
danger, without more kindness than he can persuade 
hinaself to feel for the wild and unsocial inhabitants 
of the air and water. We naturally endear to* our- 
selves those ,to whom we impart any kind of pleasure, 
because we imagine their affection and esteem secured 
to us by the benefits which they receive. 

There is indeed another method by which X\^^ 
pride of superiority may be likewise gratified. He 
that has extinguished all the sensations of humanity, 
and has no longer any satisfaction in the reflection 
that he is loved as the distributor of happiness, may 
please himself with exciting terrour as the inflictor of 
pain : he may ddight his solitude with contemplating 
the extent of his power and the force of his com- 
mands ; in imagining the desires that flutter on the 
tongue which is forbidden to utter them, or the dis- 
content which preys on the heart in which fear con- 
fines it: he may amuse himself mth new contriv- 
ances of detection, multiplications of prohibition, 
and varieties of punishment ; and swell with exolta^ 

tion 
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tioa when he considers how little of the homage that 
he receives he owes to choice. 

That princes of this character have been known^ 
the history of all absolute kingdoms will inform us ; 
and since, as Aristotle observes, i SixovofAixi [Aov»f^!», 
the government of a family is naturally monarchical^ it 
is, like other monarchies, too often arbitrarily admini- 
stered. The regal and parental tyrant diflfer only in 
the extent of their dominions, and the number of 
their slaves. The same passions cause the same mi- 
series ; except that seldom any prince, however de- 
spotick, has so far shaken off all £iwe of the publick 
eye, as to venture upon those freaks of injustice, 
which are sometimes indulged under the secrecy of a 
private dwelling. Cajwricious injunctions, partial de- 
cisions, unequal allotments, distributicHis of reward, 
not by merits but by fancy, and punishments, regu- 
lated not by the degree of the offence, but by the 
humour of the judge, are too frequent where no power 
is known but that of a father. 

That he delights in the misery of others, no man 
will confess, and yet what other motive can make a 
father cruel } The king may be instigated by one man 
to the destruction of another; he may sometimes think 
himself endangered by the virtues of a subject ; he 
may dread the successful general or the popular ' 
orator; his avarice may point out golden confiscar 
tions ; and his guilt may whisper that he can only be 
secure by cutting off all power of revenge. 

But what can a parent hope from the oppresision <tf 
those who were born to his protection, of those who 
can disturb him widi no competition, who can en^ 
rich him with no spoils? Why cowards are cruel 
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maybe easily disccxveted; but for what reason, not 
iaore mfamous than cowardicej can that man delight 
in oppression who has nothing to fear ? 

llie unjustifiable severity of a parent is loaded with: 
itas aggravation, that those whom lie injures efcte al-^ 
ways in his s^;bt. The injustice of a piince is often 
exercised upon those of whom he never had any per^ 
sonal or particular knowledge ; and the sentence 
which he pronounces, whether of banishment, im- 
prisonment, or desttb, removes fi:6tn bis view the 
man whom he condemns. But the domefctick op- 
pressov dooms him^lf to gdze upon those faces which 
he cloinis with tcrrour aind vn^h sorrow ; and beholds 
every moment the effects of his own barbarities. He 
dnt can bear to give continual pain to those who 
surround him, and can walk with satisfaction in the 
gloom of his own presence; he that can see submis- 
sive misery without relenting, and m^et without emo- 
tion the eye that implores mercy, or demands justitie, 
will scarcely be amended by remonstrance or admo- 
nition ; he has found means of stopping the avenues 
of tenderness, and anqj^ig his heart against the force 
of reason. 

Even though no consideration should be paid to 
the great law of social beings, by which every indi- 
vidual is commanded to consult the happiness of 
others, yet the harsh parent is less to be vindicated 
than any other criminal, because he less provides for 
the happiness of himself. Every man, however little 
he loves others, would willingly be loved; every 
man hopes to live long, and therefore hopes for that 
time at which he shall sink back to imbecility, and 
must depend for ease and cheerfulness upon the offi- 

VoL. VL ^ E ciousness 
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ciousness of others. But how 'has he obviated the 
inconveniencies of old age, who alienates from him 
the assistance of his children, and whose bed must be 
surrounded in the last hours, in the hours of languor 
and dejection^ of impatience and of pain, by strangers 
to whom his life is indifferent, or by enemies to whom 
his death is desirable ? 

Piety will indeed in good minds overcome provo- 
cation, and those who have been harassed by brutality 
will forget the injuries which they have suffered, so 
far as to perform the last duties with alacrity and zeal. 
But surely no resentment can be equally painful wifli 
kindness thus undeserved, nor can severer punishment 
be imprecated upon a man not wholly lost in meanness 
and stupidity, than, through the" tediousness . of de- 
crepitude, to be reproached by the kindness of his 
own children, to receive not the tribute but the alms 
of attendance, and to owe every relief of his miseriesj 
not to gratitude but to mercy. 
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Numb. 149. Tuesday, Augmt 20, 1751. 

Quod non sit Pylades hoc tempore, non sit Onstet 

Mirarisf Pif lades, Marce, bibebat idem. 
Nee melior panis, turdmve dabatur Oresti : 

Sedpar, atquetadem cosna duobus erat. 
Te Cadmcea Tyros, me pinguis Gallia vestit : 

Vis te purpureum, 'Marce, sagatus amem f 
Ut proestem Pyladen, aliqiiis miki prmtet Oresteni : 

Hoc no7iJit verbis: Marce, ut ameris, ama. 

Mart, VI. II. 

You •wonder now that no man sees 
Such friends as those of ancient Greece* 

Here lay the point Orestes' meat 

Was just the' same bis friend did eat ; 

Nor cad it yet be found, his wine 

Was better, Pylades, than thine. 

In home-spun russet, I am drest^ 

Your clotlj is always of the best; 

But, honest Marcus, if you please 

To chuse me for your Pylades, 

Remember, words alone are vain^ 

Love if you wou'd be lov'd again* F. Lewis. 

To the RAMBLER- 
SIR, 
^^O depravity of the mind has been more fre- 
. quently or justly censured than ingratitude. 
There is indeed sufficient reason for looking on 
those that can return evil for good, aiid repay kind- 
ness and assistance with hatred or neglect, as corrupt- 
ed beyond the common degrees of wickedness; nor 
will he, who hias once been clearly detected in acts 
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of injury to his benefactor, deserve to be numbered 
among social beings ; he has endeavoured to destroy 
confidence, to intercept sympathy, and to turn every 
inaja's attention wholly on himself. 

There is always danger lest the honest abhorrence 
of a cringe should , raise the passions widi too much 
violence against the man to whom it is imputed. In 
proportion as guilt is more enormous, it ought to be 
ascertained by stronger evidence. The charge against 
ingratitude is very general ; almost every man can tell 
what favours he has confen^ed upon insensibility, and 
how much happiness he has bestowed without return ; 
but perhaps, if these patrons and protectors were 
confronted with any whoni they boast of having be- 
friended, it would oflen appear that they consulted 
only their pleasure or vanity, and repaid themselves 
their petty donatives by gratifications of insolence and 
indulgence of contempt 

It has happened that much of my time has been 
passed in a dependent state, and consequently I have 
received many favours in the opinion of those at whose 
expense I have been maintained ; yet I do not feel in 
my heart any burning gratitude or tumultuous affec- 
tion; and, as I would not willingly suppose myself 
less susceptible of ^rtuous passions than the rest of 
mankind, I shall lay the history of my life before 
you, that you may, by your judgment of my conduct, 
^ther reform, or confirm, my present sentiments. 

My father was the second son of oMtl^ ancient and 
wealthy family. He married a lady of equal birth, 
whose fortune, joined to his own, might have sup* 
ported his posterity in honour; but being gay and 
ambitious, he prevailed on his friends to procure him 
2 ^ ^ a post, 
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a post, which gave him an opportunity of displaying 
hfe elegance and politeness. My mother was equally . 
pleased with splendour, and equally careless of ex- 
pense; they both justified their profusion to tfiem* 
selves, by endeavouring to believe it necessary to the 
extension of their acquaintance, and improvement of 
their interest; and whenever any place became va- 
cant, they expected to be repaid. In the midst of 
these hopes my father was snatclied away by an apo-" 
plexy ; and my mother, who had no pleasure but in 
dress, equipage, assemblies, and compliments, find- 
ing that she could live no longer in her accustomed 
rank, sunk into dejection, and in two years wore out 
her life with envy and discontent. 

I was sent with a sister, one year younger than my- 
self, to the elder brother of my father. We were not 
yet capable of observing how much fortune influenced 
affection, but flattered ourselves on the road with the 
tenderness and regard with which we should be treated 
by our uncle. Our reception was rather frigid than 
malignant; we were introduced to our young cou- 
sins, and for the first month more frequently consoled 
than upbraided ; but in a short time we found our 
prattle repressed, our dress neglected, our endear- 
ments unregarded, and our requests referred to the 
housekeeper. ' 

The forms of decency were now violated, and every 
day produced new insults. We were soon brought 
to the necessity of receding from our imagined equa- 
lity with our cousins, to whom we sunk into humble 
companions without choice or influence, expected 
only to echo their opinions, facilitate their desires, 
and accompany tiieir rambles. It was unfortunate 
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that our early introduction into polite company, and 
habitual knowledge of the arts of civility, had given 
us such an appearance of superiority to the awkward 
bashfulness of our relations, as naturally drew respect 
and preference from every stranger; and my aunt 
was forced to assert the dignity of her own children 
while they were sculking in comers for fear of notice, 
and hanging down their heads in silent confusion, by 
relating the indiscretion of our father, displaying her 
own kindness, lamenting the misery of birth without 
estate, and declaring her anxiety for our fiiture pro- 
vision, and the expedients which she had formed 
fo secure us from those follies or crimes, to which 
the conjunction of pride and want often gives occa-^ 
sjon. In a short time care w^ taken to prevent 
such vexatious mistakes; we were told, that fine 
clothes would only fill our heads with falsQ expectar 
tions, and our dress lyas therefore accpmaiodated to 
pur fortune. 

Childhood is not easily dejected or mortified. We 
felt no lasting pain from insolence or neglect; but 
finding that we were favoured and comqaended by all 
M^hose interest did not prompt them tp discountenance 
ns,, preserved our vivacity and spirit to years of gre^iter 
sensibility. It then becaipe irksome and disgusting 
to live without any principle of action but the will of 
aiiother, and we often met privately in the garden 
to lament our^ condition, and to ease our hearts 
with mutual narratives of caprice, peevbhness, €m4 
afiront. 

There are innumerable modes of insult and, tokens; 
of contempt, for which it is not easy to find a name, 
jvhicb yanish to nothing in an attempt to describe 
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them, and yet may^ by continual repetition, make 
day pass after day in sorrow and in terrour. Phrases 
of cursory compliment and establislie(^ salutation may, 
by a different modulation of the voice, or cast of the 
countenance, convey contrary meanings, and be 
changed from indications of respect to expressions 
of scorn. The dependant who cultivates ddicacy in 
himself, very little consults his own tranquillity. My 
unhappy vigilance is every moment discovering some 
petulance of accent, or arrogance of mien, some ve- ' 
hemence of interrogation, or quickness of reply, that 
recals my poverty to my mind, and which I fed more 
acutely, as I know not how to resent it. 

You are not, however, to imagine, that I thiiik ray- 
self dischai'ged from the duties of gratitude, only be- 
cause my relations do not adjust their looks^ or tune 
their voices to my expectation. The insolence of 
benefaction terminates not in negative rudeness or . 
obliquities of insult. I am often told in express terms 
of the miseries from which charity has snatched me, 
while multitudes are suffered by relations equally near 
to devolve upon the parish ; and have more than once 
heard it numbered among other favours^ that I am 
admitted to the same table with my cousins. 

That I sit at the first table I must admowledge^ 
but I sit there only that I may feel the stings of in- ' 
feriority. My enquiries are neglected, my opinbn 
is overborn, my assertions are controverted, and, as 
insolence always propagates itself, the servants over- 
look me, in imitation of their master; if I call mo- 
destly, I am not heard; if loudly, my usurpation of 
authority is checked by a general frown. I am often 
obliged to look uninvited upon delicacies, and some- 
times desired to rise upon very slight pretences. 
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The incivilities to which I am exposed voqld giv^ 
me less pain, wh^e they not aggravated by the tears 
of my sister, whom the young ladies are hourly tor- 
menting with every art of feminine perseeutioi). Aft 
it is said of the supreme magistrate of V^ce, that he 
i$ a prince in one place and a slave in ai)f)tber, my 
sister is a servant to her cousins in their apartmefiti, 
and a companion only at the table. Her wit and 
beauty draw so much regard away from them, that 
they never suflFer her to appear with them in any plwe 
where they solicit notice, or expect admiration ; w^ 
when they are visited by neighbouring ladies, and 
pass their hours in domestick amusements, ^he k 
sometimes called to fill a vacancy, insulted with 
contemptuous freedoms, and dismissed to her needle, 
"when her place is supplied. The heir has of late, 
by the instigation of his sisters, begun to harass her 
with clownish jocularity ; he seems inclined to makq 
his first rude essays of waggery upon her ; and by 
the connivance, if not encouragement,- of his father, 
ti*eats her with such licentious brutality, as I cannot 
bear, though I cannot punish it. ' 

I beg to be informed, Mr. RAMBLEI^ bow much 
we can be supposed to owe to beneficence, exerted 
op terms like these ? to beneficeiice which pollutes its 
gUts with contumely, and may be truly said to pander 
to prides? I would wS^ingly be toid* whether j^sor 
lence does not reward its own Uberalitips, apd whe- 
ther he that exacts servility can, with juatice, ^t the 
saj^ time^ expect affection ? 

I am^ SIB, d^c. 

HYPERDULUS. 
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Numb. 150, SxuvRiyAYj August 24^ 1751. 

munera nondum 
InfeUccta De&m f Lucak. 

Thau chiefest gpod I 

Bestow'd by Heav'n, but seldom understood. Rowe. 

A S daily experience makes it evident that misfor- 
tunes are unavoidably incident to human life, 
that calamity will peither be repelled by fortitude 
nor escaped by flight ; neither awed by greatness, 
nor eluded by obscurity ; philosophers have endea- 
voured to reconcile us to that condition which they 
cannot teach us to mend, by persuading us that most 
of our evils are made afliictive only by ignorance or 
perverseness, and that nature has annexed to every 
vicissitude of external circumstances some advantage 
sufficient to overbalance all its inconveniencies. 

This attempt may, perhaps, be justly suspected of 
resepiblance to the practice of physicians, who, when 
they cannot mitigate pain, destroy sensibility, and 
end^vour to conceal, by opiates, the inefficacy of their 
other medicines. The panegyrists of calamity have 
more frequently gained applause to their wit, than 
acquiescence to their arguments ; nor has it appeared 
that the most musical oratory or subtile ratiocinatioif 
has been able long to overpower the anguish of op- 
pression, thQ tediousness of languor, or the longings 
jOf waut 
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Yet, It m^y be generally rematked, that, where 
much has been attempted, something has been per- 
formed; thougli the discoveries or acquisitions of 
maD are not always adequate to the expecta^>ns of 
his pride, they are at least sufficient to animate 
.his industry. The antidotes with which philosophy 
lias medicated the cup of life, though they can- 
not give it salubrity and sweetness, have at least 
allayed its bitterness, and contempered its malig- 
nrty ; the balm .which she drops upon the wounds of 
tlie mind abates their pain, though it cannot heal 
them. 

By suffering willingly what we cannot avoi(^ we 
secure ourselves from vain and immoderate disquiet ; 
we preserve for better purposes that strength which 
would be unprofitably wasted in wild efforts of des- 
peration, and maintain that circumspection which 
may enable us to seize every support, and anprove 
cverj^ alleviation. This calmness will be more easily 
obtained, as the attention is more powerfully with- 
drawn from the contemplation of unmingled un- 
abated evil, and diverted to tlK)se accidental benefits 
which prudence may confer on every state. 

Seneca has attempted, not only to pacify us in mis- 
fortune, but almost to allure us to it, by representing 
it as necessary to the pleasures of the mind. ^ He that 
never was acquainted xvith adversity ^ says he, has seen 
ike world but on one side^ and is igmrant of half the 
somes ofnatwr. He invites his pupil to calamity, 
as the Syrens allured the passenger to th^ir coasts, 
l>y promising that he shall return wXuo^a flJiJ^, with 
increase of knowledge, with enlarged views^ and 
multiplied ideas, 

CuriositT 
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Curiosity is, in great and generous minds, the first 
passion and the last; and perhaps always predooai- 
nates in proportion to the strength of the contempla- 
tive Acuities. He who easily comprehends all tliat 
is before him, and soon exhausts any single subject, 
is always eager for new enquiries ; and, in proportioa 
as the intellectual eye takes in a wider prospect, it 
must be gratified with variety by more rapid flights^ 
and bolder excursions ; nor perhaps can there be 
proposed to those who have been accustomed to the 
pleasures of thought, a more powerful incitement to 
any undertaking, than the hope of filling their fancy 
with new images, of clearing their dottbts, and en- 
lightening their reason. 

When Jason, in Valerius Flaccits^ would incline 
the young prince Acastus to accompany him in the 
first essay of navigation, he disperses his apprehen- 
sions of danger by representations of the new tracts 
of earth and heaven, which the expedition would 
spread before their eyes; and tells him with wh^ 
grief he will hear, at their return, of the countries 
which they shall have seen, and the toils which they 
have surmounted : 

O quantum terras^ quantum cognoscere tali^ 
Perfumum est ! pelagus quant qs aperimus in ususf 
Nuncforsan grave reris opus : sed Icefa recunet . 
Cum ^tis, Sf caram cum jam mihi reddet lolcon * 
Quis pudor heu nostras tibi tunc audire labor es I 
Quam referam visas iua per suspiria gentesj 

L«d by our stars, what tracts immense we trace! 

Frqpa seas remote, what funds of science raise 1 

A pain to thought! but when th' heroick band 

Returns applauded to their native land, 

A life domestick you will then deplore, 

And sigh while 1 describe the various shore. Edw. CiiVE« 

Acastui 
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Acastus was soon prevailed upon by his curiosity to 
aet rocks and hardships at defiance^ and commit his 
fife to the winds ; and the same motives have in all 
ages had the same effect upon tliose whom tfie desire 
Cff fame or wisdom has distinguished from the lower 
^ers of mankind. 

I^ therefore, it can be proved that distress fe neces- 
SBsry to the attainment of knowledge, and that a 
happy situation hides from us so large a part of the 
field of meditation, the envy of many who repine at 
tte sight of affluence and splendour will be much di- 
mimshed; for such is the delight of omental supe- 
liofity, that none on whom nature or study have 
conferred it, would purchase the gifts of fortune by 
iHsilossw 

It is certain, that however the rhetorick of Senear 
may have dressed adversity with extrinsick ornaments, 
fee has justly represented it as aflbrding some oppor- 
tunities of observation, which cannot be found in con- 
tinual success ; he has truly asserted, that to escape 
misfortune is to want instruction, and that to live at 
case is to live in ignorance. 

As no man can enjoy happiness without thinking 
that he enjoys it, the experience of calaihity is ne- 
cessary to a Just sense of better fortune; for the 
good of our present state is merely comparative, and 
tlW evil which every man feels will be sufficient 
to disturb and harass him, if he does not know 
Bow much he escapes. The lustre of diamonds i» 
fevigorated by the interposition of darker bodies; 
the lights of a picture are crcated by the shades. 
The highest pleasure which nature has indulged 
tor sensitive perception, is that of rest after fatigue ; 
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yety that state wbich labour heightens into delight, 
is of itself only ease, and is incapable of satisfyfi^ , 
the mind without the superaddition of diverstfiai . 
amusements. 

Prosperity, us is truly asserted by Seneca^ very 
much obstructs the knowledge of ourselves. No . 
man can form a just estimate of his own powers 
by unactive speculation. That fortitude which hm§ 
encountered no dangers, that prudence which has 
surmounted no difficulties, . that integrity which has 
been attacked by no temptations, can at best be 
considered but as gold not yet brought to the test, 
of which therefore the true value cannot be assigned. 
He that traverses the lists without an adversary^ mffy 
recebcfj says the philosopher, the reward of vict»ry^ 
biit he has no fretensmis to the honour. If it be the 
highest happiness of man to contemplate himself with 
satisfaction, andt to receive the gratulations of his 
©wn conscience; he whose courage has made way 
amidst 'the turbulence of opposition, and whose vigour 
has broken through the snares of distress, has many 
advantages over those that have slept in :he shades of 
indolence, and whose retrospect of time can entertaki 
them with nothing but da}' rising upon day, and year 
gliding after year. 

Equally necessary is some variety of fortune to a 
nearer inspection of the manners, principles, and 
affections of mankind. Princes, when they would 
know the opinions or grievances of their subjects, 
find it necessary to steal away from guards and at- 
tendants, and mingle on equal terms among the 
people. To him who is known to have the power 
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of doing good or harm, nothing is shewn in its 
natural form. The behaviour of all that approach 
hira is regulated by his humour, tlieir narratives 
are adapted to his inclination, and their reasonings 
determined by his opinions; whatever can alarm 
suspicion, or excite resentment, is carefully sup* 
pressed, and nothing appears but uniformity of senti- 
ments and ardour of affection. It may be observed, 
that the unvaried complai^tnce which ladies have the 
right of exacting, keeps thetn generally unskilled in 
human nature; prosperity will always enjoy the 
female prerogatives, and therefore must be always in 
danger of female ignorance. Truth is scarcely to be 
heard, but by tliose from whom it can serve no 
intorest to conceal it. 
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Numb, 151. Ti^esday, August 27 9 1751, 

OtI VV9, Kfti ly TfXlt^- 

' '' 

But wrapt in error is the human mind, 

And human bl^ps is ever insecure : 

,K«ow we what fortune yet remains behind ? ' 

Kaow we bow long the present shall endure ? Wfisf. 

^TpHE writers of ipedkhte and phyaiology have 
traced, with great appe^ranqe of accuracy, the 
effects of time upon the huaaaao body, by marking 
the various periods of the constitution, and the 
several stages by which animal life makes its pro- 
gress from infancy to, decrepitude. Though their 
observations have not enabled them to discover bow 
manhood may be accelerated, or old age retarded, 
yet surely, if they be considered only as the amuse- 
ments of curiosity, they are of equal importance with 
conjectures on things more remote, with catalogues 
of the fixed stars, and calculations of the bulk of 
planets* 

It had been a task worthy of the moral philosophers 
to have considered with equal care the climactericks 
of the mind; to have pointed out the time at which 
every passion begins and ceases to predominate, and 
noted the regular variations of desire, and the succes* 
Aqu of one appetite to another. 

The 
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The periods of mental change are not to be stated 
with equal certainty ; our bodies grow up under the 
care of nature^ and depend so little on our own ma- 
nagement, that something more than negligence is ne- 
cessary to discompose their structure, or impede their 
vigour. But our minds'* are committed in a great 
measure first to the direction of others, and after- 
wards of ourselves. It would be difEcult to protract 
the weakness of infancy beyond the usual time, but 
the mind may be very easily hindered from its share 
of improvement, and the bulk and strength of man- 
' hood must, without the assistance of educaticn and 
, instruction, be informed only with tiie understanding 
of a child. " 

Yet, amidst all the disorder and inequality which 

I variety of discipline, exampte, conveisation, and 
employment, produce in the intellectual advances of 
different men, there is still discovered, by a vigilant 
spectator, such a general and remote similitude, as 
may be expected in the same confimon nature af- 
fected by external circumstances indefinitely varied. 
We all enter the world in equal ignorance, gaze 
round about us on the same objects, and have our 
first pains and pleasures, our first hopes and fears> 
our first aversions and desires, from the same causes ; 
and though, as we proceed farther, life opens wider 
prospects to our view, and accidental impulses de- 
termine us to different paths, yet as every mind, 
however vigorous or abstracted, is necessitated, in its 
present state of union, to receive its informations, 

and execute its purposes, by the intervention of the. 

/\. < body, the uniformity of our corporeal nature com- 

^ municates itself to our intellectual operations; and ' 
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those whose abilities or knowledge incline them / 
most to deviate from the general round of life, ara 
recalled from eccentricity by the laws of their exist-, 
ence. 

If we consider the exercises of the mind, it will | 
tie found that in each part of life some particular ' 
faculty is more eminently employed. When the 
treasures of knowledge are first opened before us, 
while novelty blooms alike On either hand, and every 
thing equally unknown and unexamined seems of 
equal value, the power of the soul is principally ex- 
. erted in a viviacious and desultory curiosity. She 
applies by turns to every object, enjoys it for a short 
time, and flies with equal ardour to another. She \ .. 
delights to catch up loose and unconnected ideas, ^ 
but starts away from systems and complications, . 
which would obstruct the rapidity of her transitions, 
and detain her long in the satne pursuit 

When a number of distinct images are collected / 
by these erratick and hasty surveys, the fancy is bu- 
sied in arranging them ; and combines them into 
pleasing pictures with more resemblance to the reali- 
ties of life as experience advances, and new obser- 
vations rectify the former. While the judgment is 
yet uninformed, and unable to compare the draughts 
of fiction with their originals, we are delighted with /,>, 

J^ amprobable adventures, impracticable vhtues, and 
^ -^^ inimitable characters : But, in proportion as we have 
more opportunities of acquainting ourselves Mith 
living nature, M^e are sooner disgusted with copies 
in which there appears no resemblance. /We first 
discard absurdity and impossibility, then exact greater 
and greater degrees of probability, but at last become 

Vol. VL F ^ cold 
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I cold and insensible to the charms of falsehood, how^ 
<ever specious, and, from the imitations of truth, which 
are never perfect, transfer our afiection to truth it- 
self. > 

Now GOmmenccs the reign of judgment or reason ; 
V . we begin to find little pleasure but in comparing argu- 
ment*, stating propositions, disentangling perplexi- 
tiesy clearing ambiguities, and deducing conse- 
quences. The painted vales of imagination are d(> 
sorted, and xmr intellectual activity is exercised iifi 
,windin-2; through the labyrinths of fallacy, and toiling 
with linn and cautious steps up tlie narrow tracts of 
demonstration. Whatever may lull vigilance, or 
mislead attention,, is contemptuously rejected, and 
eyery disguise in which errour may be concealed, k 
carefully observed, till, by dcgiees, a cejlain numbepr 
of incontestable or unsuspected propositions are esta- 
blished, and at last concatenated into arguments, of 
compacted into systcn^. 

At length weariness succeeds po labour, and th^ 
mind lies at case in tlie contemplation of her own 
attainments, without any desire of new conquests or 
excursions. This is the age of recollection and nap- 
rative ; the opinions are settled, and the avenues of 
apprehension shut against /my new intelligence ; the 
days that are to follow mu^t pass in the inculi^atioi^ 
of precepts already colle/:ted, and assertion of tenets 
^already received ; nothing is henceforward so odious 
as opposition, so insolent as doubt, or so dangerous 
as novelty. 

In like manner the passions usurp the separate 
command of the successive periods of life. Jo the 
happiness of our first years nothing more seems ncf 
:\. cessary 
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fGSsary^than fre^om from restraint: Ewry. man ma,^ 
remember that if he was left to himself, and indulged 
ki the disposal of his own time, be was once content 
tvithout the superaddition of any actual pleasure. The 
pew world is itself a banquet; and, till we have ex-i 
hjausted tljte freshness of life, we have always aboilt us 
sufficient gratifications : the sunshine quickens us to 
plajTj and the shade invites us to sleep, 
f But. we soon become unsatisfied with negative fe- 
licity, and are solicited by our senses and appetites 
to more powerful delights, as the taste of him who 
has satisfied his hunger must be excited by artificial 
stimulations. The simplicity of natural amusement 
is now past, and art and contrivance must improv^ 
our pleasures; but, in time, art, like nature, is ex- 
hausted, and th6 senses can no longer supply the 
cravings of the intellect 

The attention is then transferred from pleasure to 
iiterest, in which pleasure is perhaps included, 
tliough diffused to a wider extent, and protracted ^ 
through new gradations. Nothing now dances be- 
fore the eyes but wealth and power, nor rings in the 
ear, but the voice of fame ; wealth, to which, how- 
ever variously denominated, every man at some tinie 
or other aspires ; power, which all wish to obtain 
within their circle of action; and fame, which no 
man, however high or mean, however wise or igno^ 
/ant, was yet able to despise. Now prudence and 
.foresight exert their influence: No hour is devoted 
wholly to any present enjoyment, no act or purpose 
terminates in itself, but every motion is referred to 
some distant end ;^ the accomplishment of one de- 
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sign begins another^ and the ultimate wish is always 
pushed ofF to its former distance- 

At length fame is observed to be uncertain^ and 
power to be dangerous ; the man whose vigour ahd 
alacrity begin to forsake him, by degrees contracts 
his designs, remits his former multiplicity of pur- 
suits, and extends no longer his regard to any oAer 
honour than the reputation of wealth, or a»y otiier 
influence than his power. Avarice is generally tiie 
last passion of those lives of which the first part has 
been squandered in pleasure, and tfie second devoted 
to ambition. He that sinks under the fatigue of 
getting wealth, lulls his age with the milder business 
of saving it. 

I have in this view of life considered men as actiH 
ated only by natural desires, and yielding to their ow» 
inclinations, without regard to suf)eFiour principles, by 
which the force of external agents may be counteracted^ 
and the temporary prevalence of passions restrained. 
Nature will indeed always operate, human desires 
will be always ranging; but these motions, though 
very powerful, are not resistless ; nature may be re- 
gulated, and desires gpvemed ; and, to contend with 
the predominance of successive passions, ta be ei> 
dangered first by one affection, and then by another^ 
is the condition upon which we are to pass our time, 
the time of our preparation for that state which shall 
put an end to experiment, to disappointment, and ta 
change. 
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NuM». 15!J. Satu^d^y, August 31, 175K 

Tristla mffstum 
Vultum verba decent^ iratum plena mmarttm, Hon, 

Disaslralis words can best disaster show ; 

1% Ukgry phrase the angry passions glow. Elpkikstok. 

*^ TT was the .wisdom," says Seneca, " gf ancient 
^^ timeSt to consider what is most useful as most 
^ illustrious." If this rule be applied to works of 
genius, scarcely any species of composition deserves 
more tto be cultivated than the epistolary style, since 
none is of more various or frequent use, throug)} the 
whole subordination of human life. 

It has yet happened that, among the numerous 
writers which our nation has produced, equal per- 
haps always in force and genius, and of late in ele- 
gance and accuracy, to those of any other country, 
very few haVe endeavoured to distinguish themselves 
by the publication of letters, except such as were 
written in the discharge of publick trusts, and during 
the transaction of great affairs ;- which, though th?y 
afford precedents to the minister, and memorials to 
the historian, are of no use as examples of the familiar 
style, or models of private correspondence. 

If it be inquired by foreigners, how this deficit 
ency has happeued in the litemture of a country, 
where all indulge themselves with so little danger in 
speaking and writing, may we not without eitlier 
bigotry or arrogance infgnn them, that it must be 
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imputed to our contempt of trifles, ' and our due 
sense of the dignity of the publick? We do not think 
it reasonable to ^11 the world with yqlumes fror|a 
which nothing can be learned, nor expect that the 
employments of the busy, or the amusements of the 
gay, should give way to narratives of our private af- 
fairs, complaints of absence, expressions of fondness^ 
, or declarations of fidelity. 
• A slight perusal of the innumerable tetters by, 
wliich the wits of France have signalized their names, 
will prove that other nations need not be discouraged 
from the like attempts by the consciousness of inabi- 
lity ; for surely it is not very difficult to aggravate 
trifling misfortunes, to magnify familiar incidents, 
repeat adulatory professions, accumulate servile hy- 
pferbbles, and produce all that can be found in the 
despicable remains of Voiture and Scarron. 

Yet, as much of life must be passed in aflairs con- 
siderable only by thei;* frequent occurrence, and 
much of the' pleasure which our condition allows, 
tnust lie produced by ^ving elegance to trifles, 
it is necessary to learn 'how to become little without 
becoming mean, to maintain the necessary inter- 
course of civility, and fill up the vacuities of actions 
by agreeable appearances. It had therefore been 
of advantage, if such of our writers as have excelled 
In the art of decorating insignificance, had supplied 
us with a few sallies of innocent gayety, effnsiohs.of 
honest tenderness, or exclamations of unimportant 
hurry. 

Precept has generally been posterior to perform- 
ance. The art of composing works of genius has 
never been taught but by the example of ihose viho 
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performed it by natural vigour of imagination, and: 

Dectitude of judgment As we have few letters, we 

have likewise few criticisms upon the epistolary style. 

The observation with which IFalsh has introduced 

his pages of inanity, are such as give him little claim 

to the rank assigned him hy Dry den among the cri- 

ticks. Letters^ says he,, are intended as resemblances: 

of conversation^ and the chief eiccelkncies of oonversur 

tion are good-hiimour land good-breeding. This re-?' 

Hiark, equally vf^luable for its novelty and propriety, 

he dilates and enforces with aii appearance of com* 

jJete acquiescence in his own discovery. 

• No man was ever in doubt about the moi^al quali- 

I ties of a letter. It has been always known that he' 

• / who endeavouna to pleasie must appeal^ pleased, and 

' he who would m>t provoke rudeness must not practise 

Lit But the question among those who establish 

rules for an epistolary performance is how gayety op 

civility may be properly expressed ; as among the 

criticks in history it is not contested whether truth 

ought to be preserved, but by what mode of diction it 

is best adorned., 

As tetters are writtai on all subjects, in all states 
of mind, they cannot be properly reduced to settled 
rules, or described by any single characteristicfc ; 
and we may safely disentangle our minds from 
critical embarrassments, by determining that a Ictr 
tor has no peculiarity but its form, and that no- 
thing is to be reftised admission, which would be 
proper in any other method of treating the same 
subject* The qualities of the epistolary style most 
frequ^itly required, are ease and simplicity, an even 
ft)w of unkthourcd diction, and an artless arrangen 
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ment of obvious sentiments. But these dkreetions are 
no sooner applied to use, than their scantiness and 
imperfection become evident. Letters are writteu 
I to the great and to the mean, to the learned and the 
/ ignorant, at rest and in distress, in sport and in pas^r 
5ion. Nothing can be more improper than ease and 
laxity of expression, when the importance of the sub^, 
ject impresses solicitude, or the dignity of the persqi^' 
exacts reverence. 

That letters should be written with strict coi^^r 
formityto nature is true, because nothing but con-/ 
formity to nature can make any composition beanti*' 
L fill or just But it is natural to depart from &mi« 
liarity pf language upon occasions, not familiar. 
Whatever elevates the sentiments will consequently 
raise the expression ; whatever fills us with hope or 
terrour, will produce some perturbation of images 
and some figurative distortions of praise. Wherever 
w^ are studious to please, we ane afraid .of trusting 
our first thoughts, and endeavour to recommend our 
C^inion by studied ornaments, accuracy of method, 
and elesjance of style. 

If the personages pf the cpmick scene be allowed 
by Horace to raise their language in the transports of 
^ger to the turgid vehemence of tragedy, the episton 
lary writer may likewise without censure <ximply 
with the varieties of his matter. If great events are 
to be related, he may with all the solemiiity pf an 
historian deduce them from their causes, connect 
them with their concomitants, and trace them tp 
|heir cpnsequences. If a disputed position is to be 
^tablished, or a remote principle to be investigated, 
{le may d^ts^il Jijs regispnings with all the nicety of ^ 
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syilogistick method. If a menace is to be averted, 
or a benefit implored, he may, without any vidatiooi 
of the edicts of criticism, call every power of rbetorick 
to bis assistance^ and try every inlet at which love or 
pity enters the heart. 

Letters that have no other end than the entertain^ 
xnent of the correspondents are more properly regu-» 
lated by critical precepts, because the matter and style 
are equally arWtrary, and rules are more necessary^ 
as there is a larger power of choice. In letters of 
this kind, some conceive art graceful, and others 
think n^ligence amiable ; some model them by the 
sonnet, and. will allow them no means of delighting 
but the soft lapse of calm mellifluence ; others adjust 
them by the epigram, and expect pointed sentences 
and forcible periods. The one party considers ex- 
emption from faults as the height of excellence, the 
other looks upon neglect of excellence as the most dis- 
gusting fault ; one avoids censure, the other aspires 
to {)raise; one is always in danger of insipidity, the 
other continually on the brink of affectation. 

When the subject has no intrinsick dignity, it must 
necessarily owe its attractions to artificial embellish- 
ments, and may catch at all advantages which the art 
of writing can supply. He that, like Pliny, sends 
his friend a portion for his daughter, will, without 
Plinys eloquence or address, find means of exciting 
gratitude, and securing acceptance ; but he that has 
no present to make but a garland, a ribon, or some 
petty curiosity, must endeavour to recommend it by 
^|s manner of giving it, ^ 
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. The purpose for which letters are written when no 
kitelligence is communicated, or business transacted,' 
is to preserve in the minds of the absent either lovo 
or esteem ; to excite love we must impart pleasure^ 
and to raise esteem we must discover abilities. PIcjU 
sure will generally be given, as abilities are displayed 
by scenes of imagery, points of conceit, unexpected 
sallies, and artful compliments. Trifles always re-t 
quire exuberance of ornament; the building which 
has no strength can be valued only for the grace of its 
decorations. The pebble must be polished with care, 
which hopes to be valued as a diamond ; and words; 
ought surely to be laboured, when they are inteade^ 
to stand for things. 
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Numb. 153, Tuesday, &///e/«6er 3, IT^ln 



Turba Remi sequHurfcrtunam^ ut temper^ tt odit 

The fickle crowd with fprtune comes and go^s; 
Wealth stil} fiuds followers, and misfortune foes. 



7b Me RAMBLER. 
SIR, 

^T*HERE are occasions on which all apology 
* is rudeness. He that has an unwelcome me.^ 
sage to deliver, may^^ve some proof of tenderness 
and delicacy, by a ceremonial introduction and gra- 
dual discovery, because the mind, upon which the 
weighf of sorrow is to fall, gains time for the jcollec- 
'tion of its powers ; but nothing is more absurd than 
to delay the communication of pleasttr^, to tormeirt 
curiosity by impatience, and to delude hope by anti- 
dpatiori. ' 

I shall therefore forbear the arts by which corre- 
spondents generally secure admisision, for Ihave too 
long remarked the power of vanity ,^to doubt that I 
shall be read by you with a disposition to approve, 
when I declare that my narrative has no other ten- 
dency than .t6 illustrate and corroborate your own 
observations. 

I was tlie second son of a gentleman, whose patri- 
mony had beoja wasted by a long succession of squan- • 
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derers, till he was unable to support any of bis chil^ 
dren, except his heir, in the hereditary dignity of 
idleness. Being therefore obliged to employ that part 
of life in study which my progenitors had devoted to 
the hawk and hound, I was in my eighteenth year 
despatched to the university, without any rural bO'?' 
nours. I had never killed a single woodcock, nor 
partaken one triumph over a conquered fox. 

At the university I continued to enlarge my ac^r 
quisitions with little envy of the noisy happiness which 
jny elder brother had the fortune to enjoy, and, hav» 
ing obtained my degree, retired to consider at leisure 
to what profession I should confine tliat application 
which had hitherto been dissipated in general know- 
ledge. To deliberate upon a choice which custoip 
and honour forbid to be retracted, is certainly reason-^ 
able, yet, to let loose the attention equally to the ad* 
vantages and inconveniencies of every employment is 
not without danger; new motives are every mon^ent 
operajdng on every side ; and mechanicks have long 
ago discovered, that contrariety of equal attractions ii 
equivalent to rest 

While I was thus trifling in uncertainty, an old ad* 
venturer, who had been once the intimate friend of 
my father, arrived from the Lidies with a large fortune j 
which he had so much harassed himself in obtaining, 
that sickness and infirmity left him no other desire 
than to die in his native country. His wealth easily 
-procured him air invitation to pass his life with u$ ; 
anci, being incapable 'of any amusement but. coaver-^ 
sation, he necessarily became familiarized to m^ 
wliom h» found studious and domestick. Please^ 
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with an oppbrtunity of imparting my knowledge, and 
eager of any intelligence that might increase it, I de« 
lighted his curiosity with historical narratives and ex* 
plications of nature, and gratified his vanity by in- 
quiries after the products of distant countries, and 
the customs of their inhabitants. 

My brother saw how much I advanced in ' the fa- 
vour of our guest, who, being without heirs, was na- 
turally expected to enrich the family of his friend, but 
never attempted to alienate me, nor to ingratiate 
bimself. He was indeed little qualified to solicit the 
afiection of a traveller, for the remissness of his edu- 
cation had left him without any rule of action but his 
present humour. He often forsook the old gentleman 
in the midst of an adventure, because the honi sound- 
ed in the court-yard, and would have lost an oppor- 
tunity, not only of knowing the history, but sharing 
the wealth of the Mogul, for the trial of a new pointer, 
or- the sight of a horse-race. 

* It was therefore not long before our new friend de- 
dared his intention of bequeathing to me the prolfits 
of his commerce, as the only man in the family by 
whom he could expect them to be rationally enjoyed. 
This distinction drew upon me the envy not only of my 
brother but my father. 

As no man is willing to believe that he suffers by 
his own fault, they imputed the preference which I 
had obtained to adulatory compliances, or malignant 
calumnies. To no purpose did 1 call upon my patron 
to attest my innocence, for who will believe what he 
wishes to be false ? In the heat of disappointment they 
forced their inmate by repeated insults to depart from 
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the bouse, and I was soon, by the same treatnienV 
obli^d to follow hioL 

> He chose his residence in the confines of hmdmt^ 
where rest, tranquillity^ and medicine, restored him to 
part of the health which he had lost I pleased my- 
self with perceiving that I was not likely to obtain th^ 
immediate possession of wealth which no labour of 
mine had contributed to acquire ; and that he, who 
had thus/iistinguished me, might hope to end his life 
without a total frustration of those blessings, M^hich> 
whatever be their real value, he had sought with so 
much diligence, and purchased with so many, vicissir 
tudes of danger and fatiguOi 

He, indeed, left jne no reason to repine at his reco^ 
very, for he wad willmg to accustom me early to the 
use of money, and set apart for my expenses such a. 
revenue as I had scarcely dared to image. I can yet 
congratulate myself that fortune has seen her goldea 
cup once tasted without inebriation. Neither my 
modesty nor prudence were overwhelmed by afl9u- 
ence; my elevation was without insolence, and my 
expense without profusion- Employing the influx 
enee which money always- confers to the improve- 
inent of my understanding, I mingled in parties of 
g^yety, and in conferences of learning, appeared ip 
every place where instruction was to be found, and 
Imagined that, by ranging througlwall tlie diversities of 
life, I had acquainted myself fully with human, iiar 
ture, and learned all that w^is to be known of the way^ 
of men. 

It happened, however, that I soon discovered hqii^ 
muiJh .wa^ wanted to the compli^ibn of my know- 
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ledge, and found that, according to Seneca & remark, 
I had hitherto seen the world but on one side. My 
patron s confidence in his increase of strength tempt? 
«d him to carelesness and irregularity ; he caught 
a fever by riding in the rain, of which he died de- 
lirious on the third day. I buried him without any 
of the heiFs affected grief or secret exultation ; then 
preparing to take a legal possession of his fortune^ 
I opaied his closet, where I found a will, made at his 
first arrival, by which my father was appointed the 
chief inheritor, and nothing was left me but a legacy 
sufficient to support me in the prosecution of my 
studies. 

■ I had not yet found such charms in prosperity ni 
to continue it by any acts of forgery or injustice, and 
made haste to inform my father of the riches which 
badJbecT) given liim, not by the preference of kind- 
;k^s, but by the delays of indolence, and cowardice 
of age. The hungry family flew like vultures on 
their prey, and soon made my disappointment publick 
by the tumult of their cjlaims, and the splendour of 
their sorrow. 

It was now my part to^ consider bow I should ra* 
pair the disappointment. I could not but triumpl) 
in my long list of friends, which comprised almost 
every name that power or knowledge entitled to emir 
nenc€, and) in the^Jrospect of the innumerable roads 
to honour and preferment, which I had laid open to' 
myself by the wise use of temporary riches, 1 believed 
nothing necessary but that I sljould continue that 
acquaintance to which I had been so readily admitted, 
and wl)ich had hiil^rto been cultivated on both side3 
with equal ardour. ^ 
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Full of these expectations, I one itioming ordetecl 
e chair, with an intention to make my usual circle 
of morning visits. Where I first stopped I saw two 
footmen lolling at the door, who told me, without 
any change of posture, or collection of countenance, 
that their master was at home, and suffered me to 
open the inner door without assistance. I found my 
friend standing, and, as I was tattling with my former 
freedom, was formally intrcated to sit down; but 
did not stay to be favoured with any further conde* 
scensions. 

My next experiment was made at the levee of a 
statesman, who received me with an embrace of ten- 
derness, that he might with more decency publish 
my change pf fortune to the sycophants about him- 
After he had enjoyed the triumph of condolence, he 
turned to a wealthy stock-jobber, and left me exposed 
to the scorn of those who had lately courted my notice, 
and solicited my interest. 

I %vas then set down at the door of another, who, 
upon my entrance, advised me, with great solemnity, 
to think of some settled provision rfbr life. • I left him 
and hurried away to an old friend, who professed 
himself unsusceptible of any impressions from pros* 
perity or misfortune, and begged that he might see me 
when he was more at leisure. 

Of sixty-seven doors, at which I knocked in the 
first week after n>y appearance in a mourning dress, 
I was, denied admission at forty-six ; was suffered at 
fourteen to wait in the outer room till business was 
dfespatched ; at four, was entertained with a few ques- 
tions about the weather ; at one, heard the footman 
r^ted for bringing my naoie ; and- at two was in- 
13 formed, 
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formed^ in the flow of casual conversation, hotv much 
a man of rank degrades hirtiself by mean company; 

My curiosity now ted me to try what rdceptioh I 
should find among thd ladies i but j found that my 
patron had Storied all my powers of pleasing to the 
grave. I had formerly been celebrated as a wit, and 
not percieiving any languor in my imagination, I es- 
sayed to revive that ^yety which had Jiitherto broken 
out involuntarily before my sentences were finished* 
My reniarki^ were ilow beard \tith a steady counte-^ 
nance, and if a girl happened to give way to habi- 
tual merriment, her forwardness was repressed with a 
fro\^ by her mother' ^r her aunt. 

Wherever I come I scatter infiimity aild disease ; 
every lady whom I jpeet in the Mall , is too weary 
to W£dk ; all whom I intreat to sing are troubled with 
colds : if I propose cards, they are afflicted with the 
head-^ach} if I invite them to the gai'dens, they can- 
not bear a crowd. 

All this might be Endured ; btjit there is 8l class of 
mortals who think my understanding impaired with 
my fortune, exalt themselves to the dignity of advice, 
andj whenever we haj^)en to meet, presume to pre- 
scribe my conduct, regulate my economy, and di- 
rect my pursuits. Another race, equally impeiti- 
tient and equally despicable, are every moment re- 
commending to me an attention to my interest, and 
think themselves entitled, by their superiour prudence, 
to reproach me if I spea^k or move without regard to 
profit. 

Such, Mr. Ramblery i» • the power* of wealth, that 
it commands the ear of greatness and the eye of 
beauty, givea spirit to the dull, and authority to th« 

You VI. G timorous. 
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^wxom, and leaves him born whom k departs, 
without virtiie and without understanding, the sport 
pf caprice, the scoflf of insolence, the slave of mean- 
ness, and the pupil of ignorance. 

I am, &C. 



Numb. 154. ^atv np ay j September 7$ 1751. 

THn res antiqucB kmdis et artit 

AggredioVy sanctos ausus recluderefontes. Via*. 

For thee my tuneful accents will T raise, 

And treat c€ arts disctos'd io ancient days ; 

Once more unlock for thee the sacred spring. DarpxK. 

^HE direction oi Aristotle to thc^e that study 
politicks, is first to examine and understand 
what has been w ritten by the ancients upon govern- 
ment; then to cast their ^es round upon the world, 
and consider by wha); causes the prosperity of coni- 
munides is visibly inHuenced, and why some ari^ 
worse, and others better administered. 

The same method must be pursued by him who 
hopes to become eminent in any other part of know* 
ledge. The first ta^s^i is to search books, the next to 
contemplate nature. He must first possess himself 
Qif the iiiteUectual treasures which the diligence of 
former ages has accumulated, and then clhdeavour 
to increase them by bis own collections. 

The mental disease of the present generation, is? 

impatience of study, contempt of tlie great masters 
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of ancient wisdom, and a disposition to rely wholly 
xipon unassisted genius and natural Bagaclty. The 
whs of these happy days have discovered a Way to 
lame, w4iich the dull caution of our laborious ances- 
tors durst never attempt ; they cut the knots of so- 
phistry which it was formerly the business^of years to 
tmlie, solve difficulties by sudden iitadiatbns of iit- 
teBigence, and comprehend long processes of argu- 
ment by immediate intuition. 

Men who have flattered themselves into this opi- 
nion of their own abilities, look down on all who 
waste their lives over books, as a race of inferiour 
bangs, condemned by nature to perpetual pupilage, 
and fruitlessly endeavouring to remedy their barren- 
ness by incessant cultivation, or succour their feeble- 
ness by subsidiary strength. They presume that ttorte 
would be more industiious than they, if they were 
not more sensible of deficiencies ; and readily con- 
clude, that he who places no confidence in his own 
powers, owes his modesty only to his weakness. 

It is however certain, that no estimate is more rn 
danger of erroneous calculations than those by which 
a man computes the force of his own genius. It ge- 
nerally happens at our entrance into the world, that, 
by the natural attraction of similitude, we associate 
with men like ourselves, young, spri^tly, and igno- 
rant, and rate our acc9mplishments by comparison 
with theirs : when we have once obtained an acknow- 
ledged superiority over our acquaintances, imagi- 
nation and desire easily extend it over the rest of 
mankind, and if no accident forces us into new 
emulations, we grow old, and die in admiration of 
ourselves. 

G 4 Vanity, 
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Vanity^ thus confirined in her dominion, readily 
listens to the voice of idleness, and sooths the slum- 
ber of life with continual dreams of excellence and 
greatness. A man, elated by confidence in his na- 
tural vi^ur of fancy and sagacity of conjecture, 
soon concludes that he already possesses \i^hatever 
toil and inquiry can confer. He then listens with 
eagenie^s to the wild objections which folly has 
raised against tlie common means of in^)rovement ; 
talks of the dark chaos of indigested knowledge; 
describes the mischievous effects of heterogeneous 
\ sciences fermenting in the mind;, relates the bluu- 
'' ders of lettered ignorance ; expatiates on the he- 
roick merit of those who deviate from prescription, 
or shake off authority ; and gives vent to the infla- 
tipns of his heart by declaring that he owes nothing 
to pedants and universities. 

All these pretensions, however confident, are very 
often vain. The laurels which superficial acuteness 
gains in triumphs over ignorance unsupported by 
vivacity, are observed by Locke to be lost, whenever 
real learning and rational diligence appear against 
her ; the sallies of gayety are soon repressed by calm 
confidence ; and the artifices of subtilty are readily 
detected by those, who, having carefully studied the 
question, are not easily confounded or surprised. 

But, though the contemner of books had neither 
been deceived by others nor bimself, and was really 
bom with a genius surpassing the ordinary abilities ^f 
mankind ; yet surely such gifts of providence may be 
more properly urged as incitements to labour, than 
encouragements to negligence. He that neglects the 
culture of ground naturally fertile, is more shame- 
fully 
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iully culpable, than he whose field would scarcely re- 
compense his husbandry. 
1^ Cicero remarks, that not to know what has been 
I transacted in former times, is to continue always a 
Ichild. If no use is made of the labours of past ages, 
"ISie world must remain alw^ays in the inlancy of knovv- 
ledge. The discoveries of every man. must terminate 
in his own advantage, and the studies of every age 
be employed on questions which the past generation 
had discussed and determined. We may with as 
little reproach borrow science as manufactures from 
our ancestors ; and it is as rational to live in qaves 
till our own hands have erected a palace, as to reject 
all knowledge of architecture, which our understand- 
ings will not supply. 

To the strongest and quickest mind it is far easier 
to learn than to invent. The principles of arithme- 
tick and geometry may be comprehended by a close 
attention in a few days ; yet who can flatter himself 
that the study of a long life would have enabled him 
to discover them^ when he sees them yet unknown to 
so many nations, whom he cannot suppose less libe- 
rally endowed with natural reason, than the Grecians { 
or Egyptians? 

Every'science was thus far advanced towards per- 
fection, by the emulous diligence ,of contemporary 
students, and the gradual discoveries of one -Qsifi i'n- 
proving on another. Sometimes unexpected flashes 
of instruction were struck out by the fortititous col- 
lision of happy incidents, or an involuntary concur^ 
rence of ideas, in which the philosopher to whom they 
happened had no other merit than that of knowing 
their value, and transmitting, unclouded, to posterity, 

c 3 Tiiat 
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/ that light which had been Idndled hy causes out of 
I his power. The happiness of these casual iiluxni- 
nations no man can promise to himself, because no 
end^s^vours can procure them ; and therefore what-? 
ever be our abilities or application^ we must isubmit 
to learn from others what perhaps would have laiq 
bid for ever from human penetration, had not some 
remote inquiry brought it tp view ; as treasures are 
thrown up by the ploughman and the digger in the 
rude exercise of ^(beir common occupations. 

The man whose genius qualifies him for great un-^ 
dertakings, must at least be content to learn froin 
books the present state of human knowledge ; that 
he may pot ascribe to himself the invention of arts 
generally known ; weary his attention with experiments 
of which the event has been long registered; and 
waste, in attempts which have already succeeded or 
mi^canied, that time which might have been spent 
Tvith usefiilness and honour \ipQn new undertakings. 

But, though the sfudy of books is necessary, it is 
tiot sufficient tp constitute literary eminence. He that 
wish^ tQ be qqunted s^niong the benefactors of pos- 
terity, must a^dd by his qwi^ toil tq the acquisitions 
of his i^ncestors, and secure his pempry from neglect 
by some y^li^ahle improv^iment This, ca?x only be 
effected by looking out upoq the wastes of the intel- 
lectual world, and ej^tending the power of learning 
over regions yet undisciplined and barbarous j pr by 
surveying more exactly our ancient dominions, and 
driving ignorance frpm the fortresses ^nd retreats 
where shie skulks undetected and undisturbed. Every . 
science has its difficulties, which yet pall for solution 
before we attempt new systems of knowledge; as 
^ every 
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every country has its forests and marshes, which it 
ivouid be wise to cultivate and drain, before distant 
colonies are projected as a necessary discharge of the 
exuberance of inhabitants. 

No man ever yet became great by imitation^* What- 
ever hopes for the veneration of mankind must have 
invention in the design or the execution; either the 
effect must itself be new, or. the means by which it is 
produced. Either truths hitherto unknown' must be 
discovered, or those which are already known enforced 
by stronger evidence, facilitated by clearer method, or 
elucidated by brighter illustrations. 

Fame cannot spread wide or endure long that is not 
rooted in nature, and manured by art. That which 
hopes to resist the blast of malignity, and stand firm 
lagainst the attacks of time, must contain in itself some 
original principle of growth. The reputation which 
arises from the detail or transportation of borrowed- 
sentiments, may i^pread for a while, like ivy on the 
rind of antiquity, but will be torn away by accident or 
wnteiiopt, and suffered to rot unheeded on the ground. 
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KuMB* 155. Tuesday, September 10, 1751. 

. . . ' Steriks transmissmvs a^nos^ 
HfBt (Bvi mihiprim^ difs^ hc^c liming viiiB, Stat. 

' ■ ■ Our barren years are past; 

3e this of life the fir&t, of sloth th^ last. Elbhinstok. 



N" 



[0 weakness of the human mmd has more fre-s 
queutly incurred animadversion, than the negli- 
gence with which men overlook their own faults, how-? 
ever flagrant, and the easiness with which they pardoq 
them, however frequently repeated. 

It seems generally helieved, that as tlie eye cannot 
see itself, the mind has no faculties by which it can 
contemplate its own state, and that therefore we have 
uot means of becoming acquainted with our real cha- 
racters j an opinion which, like innumerable pther 
postulates, an inquirer jfinds himself inclined to admit 

i upon very little evidence, because it affords a ready 
solution of many difficulties. It will explain why the 

. greatest abilities frequently fail to promote the happir 
, ness of those who possess them ; why those who can 
distinguish with the utmost nicety the boundaries of 
vice and virtue, suffer them to be confounded in their 
own conduct ; why the active and vigilant resign their 
affairs implicitly to the management of others ; and 
why the cautious and fearful make hourly approaches 
towards rum^ >!^ithout one sigh of solicitude or struggle 
for escape. 
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When a position teems thus with commodious' 
consequences, who can without regret confess it to 
be false? Yet it is. certain that de^laimers have in-, 
dulged a disposition to describe the dominion of the 
passions as extended beyond the limits that nature 
assigned. Self-love is often rather arrogant than 
blind : it does not hide our faults from ourselves^ 
but persuades us that they escape tte notice of others, 
and disposes us to resent censures lest we should 
confess them to be just. We are secretly conscioiai 
of defects and vices, which we hope to conceal from 
the publick eye, and please/ ourselves with innuine-» 
rable impostures, by which, in reality, nobody is 
deceived. 

In proof of the dimness of our internal s%ht, et 
the general inability of man to determine rightly 
concerning his own character, it is comrhdn ta 
urge the success of the most absurd and incredible 
flattery, and tlie resentment always raised by advice, 
however soft, benevolent, and reasonable. But flat- 
tery, if its operation be nearly examined, will be 
found to owe its acceptance, not to our ignorance 
but knowledge of our failures, and to delight us 
rather as it consoles our wants than displays our 
possessions. He that shall solicit the favour of his 
patrcm by praising him for qualities which he can 
find in hin^elf, will de defeated by the more daring 
panegyrist who enriches him with adscititious excel- 
lence. Just praise is only a debt,, but flattery is a 
present The acknowledgment of those virtues on 
which conscience congratulates us, is a tribute that 
we can at any time exact with confidence; but 
the celebration pf those which we only feign, or de- 

sirfe 
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«ire without any vigorous endeavours to aittaiu them, 
10 received as a confession of sov^eignty over re* 
giom never conquered, as a favourable decision -of 
disputable claims, and is more welcome as it is more 
gratuitous. 

Advice is offensive, not because it lays us open to 
unexpected regret, or convicts us of any fiiult which 
bad escaped our notice, but because it shows us that 
we are known to others as well as to ourselves ; and 
the officious monitor is persecuted with' hatred, not 
because his accusation is false, but becau^ he assumes 
tliat superiority which' we are not willing to grant 
bim, and has dar^ to detect what we desired to 
conceal. ^ ..„ 

For this reason advice is commonly ineffectual. 
If those who follow the call of their desires, without 
inquiry whither tliey are going, had deviated igno^ 
rantiy from the paths of wisdom, and were rush- 
ing, upon dangers unforeseen, they would readily 
listen to information that recalls them from their 
errours, and catch the first alarm by which destruc- 
tion or infamy is denounced. Few that wander 
in the wrong way mistake it for the right, they 
only find it more smootli and flowery, and induls^ 
their own choice rather than approve it : tberefcH^ 
few are persuaded to quit it by admonition or re* 
proof, si^e it impresses no new conviction, nor 
confers any powers of action 6r resistance. He 
that is gravely informed how soon profusion will 
annihilate his fortune, hears with little advantage 
what he knew before, and catches at the next oc- 
casion of expense, because, advice has no force to 
suppress his vanity. He that is toW how certainly 

intern- 
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intemperance wUl hurry hiin to the grave, nms 
with, his usual speed to a new course of luxury, be^ 
cause his reason is not invi^rated, nor his appetite 
weakened 

Tba mischief of flattery is, not that it persuadaf 
any man that he is what he is not, but that it sup-^ 
presses the influence of honest ambition, by raising an 
opinion that honour may be gained without the toil 
of merit ; and the benefit of advice arises commonly, 
not from any new light imparted to the mind, but 
from the discovery which it aflbrds of the publick 
suffr^^. He that coi|}d withstand conscience is. 
firight^ at infamy, and shame prevails when reason 
was defeated. 

As we all know our own faults, and know them 
commonly with 4nany aggravations which human 
perspicacity cannot discover, there is, perhaps, no 
man, however hardened by impudence or dissi- 
pated by levity, sheltered by hypocrisy or blasted 
by disgrace, v who does not intend some time to 
review his conduct, and to regulate the remainder 
of his life by the laws of virtue. New tempta- 
tions, indeed attack him, new invitations are offered 
by pleasure and interest, and the hour of refonna- 
h(m is always delayed; every delay gives vice 
another opportunity of fortifying itself by habit; 
and the change of manners, though sincerely in- 
tended ^ and rationally planned, is referred to the 
time when some cravir^ passicm shall be fully gra- 
tified, or some powerful allurement cease its im-» 
portunity. 

Thus procrastination is accumulated on pro- 
crastination^ and om impediment succeeds ano- 
ther, 
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ther, till age shatters our resolution^ or death inter- 
cepts the project of amendment Such h often the 
end of salutary purposes, after they have long de- 
lighted the imagination, and appeased that disquiet 
trhich every mind feels from known misconduct, 
ivhen the attention is not diverted by business or by 
pleasure. 

Nothing surely can be more unworthy of a reason- 
able nature, than to continue in a state so opposite tO' 
real happiness, as that all the peace of solitude, and 
felicity of meditation, must arise from resolutions of 
forsaking it Yet the world will often afford ex- 
amples of men, who pass months and years in a con- 
tinual w^ar with their own convictions, and are daily 
dragged by habit, or betrayed by passion, into prac- 
tices which they closed and opened their eyes with 
purposes to avoid ; . purposes which, though settled 
on conviction, the first impulse of momentary desire 
totally overthrows. 

The influence of custcwn is indeed suck," that to 
conquer it will requu-e the utmost efforts of forti- 
tude and virtue ; nor can I think any man more 
worthy of veneration and renown^ than those who 
have burst the shackles of habitual vice. This 
victory, however, has different degrees of glory as 
of difficulty; it is more heroick as the objecis of 
guilty gratification are more familiar, and the re- 
currence of solicitation more frequent. He that, 
from ei^perience of the folly of ambition, resigns his 
offices, may set himself free at once from tempta- 
tion to squander his liffe in courts, because he can- 
not regain his former station. He who is enslave(^ 
by an amorous passion, n^ay quit his tyrant in disr 

gus^ 
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g^st, and ateenee wiU, without the help of reason, 
overcome by degrees the desire of returning. But 
those appetites to which every place affords their 
proper objecti and which require no preparatory 
measures w gradual advances, are more tenaciously 
adhesive.; . the wish is so near the enjoyn^nt, that 
compliance often precedes consideration, and, before 
the powers of reason can be summoned, the time for 
employing them is past 

Indolence is therefore one of the vices from which 
those whom, it once infects cure seldom refonned. 
Every other species of luxury operates upon some 
appetite that is quickly satiated, and requires some 
concurrence of . art or accident which every place will 
not supply ; but the desire of ease acts equally at all 
hours, and the. longer it is indulged is the more in- 
creased. To do nothing is in every man's power ; 
we can never want an opportunity of omitting duties. 
The lapse to indolence is soft and imperceptible, be- 
cause it is only a mere cessation of activity ; but the 
return to diligence is difficult, because it implies a 
change from rest to motion, from privation to reality : 

Facilis descensus averni : 
Ndctes at que dies patet atrijanua ditis ; 
Sed revocare gradum, superasque evadere ad auras^ 
Hoc opus f hk labor est. Vikg. 

The gates of Hell are open night and day; 

Smooth the descent, and easy is the way : 

But to return, and view the cheerful skies^ 

In this the task and rqighty labour lies. Drydek. 

Of 
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Of this vice, as of aU others, ev^ nian who in- 
dulges it is conscious : we all know our own stale, if 
we could be induced to consider it^ and it m^t per^ 
baps be useful to the conquest of all these enanarers of 
the nOiMi, if, at certain stated days, life was reviewed. 
Many things necessary am omitted, because y^ vainly 
imagine that they may be always performed; and 
what cannot be done without pain will for ever be de- 
layed, if the time of doing it be left unsettled. No 
comipticm is great but by long negligence, which can 
scarcely prevail in a mind regularly sni frequently^ 
awakened by periodical remorse. He that thus bneaks 
his life into parts, will find in himself a desire to dis- 
tinguish every stage of bis existence by some improve* 
ment, and delight hitnself with the approach of the 
day of recollection, as of the time which is to begin a 
new series of virtue and £dicity. 
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>IuUB. 156, Satubpay, Septeinber U, 175K 

Nunquam dM uohtra^ aUud $apien$ia dkU. Jvv. 

For Wisdom ever echoes NaturcTs voice. 

tj* VERY government, say the politicians, is pw- 
petually degmerattng towards corruption, from 
which it must be rescued at certain periods by the 
resusckcyd^m of its first principles, and the re-esfta-^ 
blishment of its orij^nai constitution. 'Eioery ani'^ 
m^l bqdy, according to the metbodick pfaysici^nsi 
is, by tlie predominance of some exuberant quatHy, 
c^tiaually declining towards disease and <leath, 
which must be obviated by a seasonoble reduction 4d 
the peccant humour to the just equipoise which health 
jpequires* 

\\\ the same manner the studies of mankii^d, all at 
least which, not bdng subject to rigorous deflionsto-* 
tion, admit the influence of iancy and caprice, are 
perpetually tending to errour and confusion. Of t^e 
great .principles of truth which the first* speculatists 
discovered, the simplicity is embarrassed by ambitious 
additions, or the evidence obscured by inaccurate 
argumentation ; and as they descend from one success 
iion of writers to anotlier, like light transmitted fix>m 
room tQ room, they lose their strength and splendout-,- 
and fade at last in total evanescence. 

The systems of learning therefore must be some-* 
times reviewed) complications analyzed iiito prin^ 
dplei^^ apd knowledge disentangled from x)pinion: 

It 
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It is not alwaya possible, without a close inspection^ 
to separate the genuine shoots of consequential rea-^ 
fioning^ which grow out of some radical postulate, 
from the branches ^hich art has mgiBfted oti^ it* 
The accidental prescriptions of authority, when time 
lias procured them veneratioi^ are <^ien confounded 
with th^ laws of nature, and those rules are supposed 
coeval with reason^ of which the first rise cannot be 
discovered. 

Criticism has s(^etiiti€^ permitted fancy to dictate 
the laws by which fancy ought to be restrained, and 
&llacy to perplex the principles by which fallacy is 
to be detected ; her superintendence of others has be->> 
frayed her to negligence of herself; and^ like the 
ancient Scythians^ by extending her conquests over 
distant regions^^ she has left her ^throne vacant to her 
ftlaves. 

Among the laws of which the desire of extend-' 
ing authority, or ardour of promoting knowledgq^ 
has pronjpted the prescription, all which writers^ 
have received, had not the same original right to 
our regard* Some are to be considered as funda^ 
mental and indispensable, others only as useful and 
convenient ; some as dictated by reason and neces- 
sity, others as enacted by despotick antiquity; 
some as invincibly supported by their conformity 
to the order of nature and operations of the intel- 
lect ; others as formed by accident, or instituted by 
example, and therefore always liable to dispute and 
alteration. 

..That many rules have been advanced without^ 
consulting nature or reason, we cannot but suspect^ 
when we find it peremptorily decreed by the ancient 

masters. 
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master^, that mily three speaking personages should ap^ 
pear at oHce upon the stage; a law which, as the variety 
and intricacy of modem plays has made it ifaipossible 
to be observed, we now violate without scruple, and, 
lis experience pitjves, without inconvenience. 

The original of this precept was merely accidental. 
Tragedy w*as a monody, or solitary song iti honour of 
Bacchus^ improved afterwafds into a dialogue by th6 
addition of another speaker; but the ancients, re- 
membering that the tragedy was at first pronounced 
only by one, durst not for some time venture beyond 
two; at last, when custom and impunity had made 
them daring, they extended their liberty to the admis- 
sion of three, but restrained themsfelves by a critical 
edict fi-om further exorbitance. 

By wh^t accident the number of acts was limited 
to five, I know not that any author hai infbi*med 
lis ; but certainly it is not determined by any neces- 
sity arising either from the nature of action, or pro- 
priety of exhibition. An act is only the representa- 
tion of such a part of the busmess of thfe play as pro- 
ceeds in an unbroken tfenoiir, or without atiy inter- 
mediate pause. Nothing is more evident than that of 
every real, and by consequence of every dramatick 
action, the intervals may be rtiore or fewer than five ; 
and indeed the rule is upon the English stage every 
day broken in effect, without any other mischief than 
that which arises from an absurd eftdedvourfo 6h-^ 
serve it in appearance. Wbenever the scehe is ishifted 
the act ceases, since some time is necessarily supposed 
to elapse while the personages of thfe di*4n(ra ' chiiige 
Aeir place. 
Vol. VI. H With 
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With no greater right to our obedience have the 
criticks confined the dramatick action to a certain 
number of hours. Probability requires that the time 
of action should approach somewhat nearly to that 
of exhibition, and those plays will always be thought 
most happily conducted which crowd the greatest 
variety into the least space. But since it will fire* 
quently happen that some delusion must be admitted^ 
I know not where the limits of imagbatioa can be 
fixed. It is rarely observed that minds> not prepos- 
sessed by mechanical criticism, feel any ofience from 
the extension of the intervals between the acts ; nor 
can I conceive it absurd or impossible^ that he who 
can multiply three hours into twelve or twenty-four, 
might imagine with equal ease a greater number. 

I know not whether he that professes to regard no 
other laws than those of nature, will not be inclmed 
to receive tm^-<x)medy to his protection, whpm, 
however generally condemned, her own laurels have 
hitherto shaded firom the fijlminations of criticism. 
For what is there in the mingled drama which im:- 
partial reason can condemn ? The connexion of im- 
portant with trivial incidents, since it is not only 
common but perpetual in the w^orld, may surely be 
allowed upon the stage, which pretends only to be 
the mirror of life. The impropriety of suppressing 
passions before we have raised them to the intended 
agitation, and of diverting the expectation fi-om an 
event which we keep suspended only to raise it, may 
be speciously urged. But will not experience show 
tiiis objection to be rather subtile than just } Is it not 
certain that the tragick ajid comick affections have 
2 . ' been 
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been moved alternately with equal force, and that no 
plays have oftener filled the eyie with tears, and the 
breast with palpitation, than those which are varie* 
gated with interludes of mirth ? 

I do not however. think it ^afe to judge of works of 
genius merely by the event. The resistless vicissi- 
tudes of the heart, this alternate prevalence of merrxT 
ment and solemnity, may sometimes be more pro- 
perly ascribed to the vigour of the writer than the 
justness of the design: and, instead of vindicating 
tragi-comedy by^ the success of Shakespeare, we ought^ 
perhaps, to pay new honours to that transcendent and 
unbounded genius that could preside over the passions 
in sport ; who, to actuate the affections, needed not 
the slow gradation of common means, but could fill 
the heart with instantaneous jollity or sorrow, and vary 
our disposition as he changed his scenes. Perhaps 
the effects even of Shakespeare^ poetry might have 
been yet greater, had he not counteracted himself; 
and we might have been more interested jn the dis- 
tresses of his heroes, had we not been so frequently ^ 
diverted by the jokes of his buffoons. 

There are other rules more fixed and obligatory. 
It is necessary that of every play the chief action 
should be single ; for since a play represents some 
transaction, through its regular maturation to its final 
eveftt, two actions equally important must evidently 
constitute two plays. 

As the design of tragedy is to instruct by moving^ , 
the passions, it must always have a hero, a person- 
age apparently and incontestably superiour to the rest, 
upon whom the attention may be fixed, and the 
anxiety suspended. For tltough, of two persons op- 
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posing each other with equal abilities and equal vir* 
tue, the auditor will inevitably, in time, choose liis 
favourite, yet as that choice must be without any co- 
gency of conviction, the hopes or fears which it raises 
will be faint and languid. Of two heroes acting in 
confederacy against a common enenfiy, the virtues or 
dangers will give little emotion, l)ecause each claims 
our concern with the same right, and the heart lies at 
rest between equal motives. 

It ought to be the first endeavour of a writer to dis- 
tinguish nature from custom ; or that which is esta- 
blished because it is right, from that which is right 
only because it is established ; that he may neither 
violate essential principles by a desire of novelty,, nor 
debar himself from the attainment of beauties within 
his view, by a needless fear of breaking rules whkfa^ 
no literary dictator had authority to enact. 
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Numb. 157. Tuesday, 5epfew6cr 17, 1751. 
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r»ytiT«i, i ip^^eti t^iym aUtraiiiV Itmaiv. Hon, 

Shame greatly hurts or greatly helps mankind. 

Elphinstok. 

To the RAMBLER. 
SIR, 
'X* HOUGH one of your correspondents has pre- 
sumed to mention with some contempt thsit pre* 
sence of attention and easiness ^f address^ which the 
polite have long aji^d to celebrate and esteem, yet 
I cannot be persuaded to think ti>em unworthy of re- 
gard or culthration ; hot am inclined to believe that, 
as we £»eldom value rightly what we have never kno^u 
the misery of wanting, his juc^mmt has been vitiated 
by his happkiess ; and that a natural exuberance of 
assurance has hindered him from discovering its ex- 
cellence and use. 

This felicity, whether bestowed by constitution, or 
obtained by early habitudes, I can scarcely coiUem^ 
l^ate n i^ut elavy. I was bred under a man of learn- 
ing in the country, who inculcated nothing but the 
digpity of knowledge, and the hf^^inei^ of virtue. 
By frequency of admonition, and confid^ce of as^ 
^rtion, he prevailed upon me to believe, tlmt the 
splendour of literature M'ould always attract reverence, 
if not darkened by corruption. 1 tlierefore pursued 
my studies with incessant industry, and avoided every 
thing which I had been tftught to consider either as 
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vitious or tending to vice, because I regarded guSt 
and reproach as inseparably united, and thought a 
tainted reputation the greatest cf^lamity. 

At the university, I found no reason for changing 
my opinion; for though many among my fellow- 
students took the opportunity of a more remiss dis- 
cipline to, gratify their passions ; yet virtue preserved 
her natural superiority, and those who ventured to 
neglect, were not suffered to insult her. The ambi- 
tion of petty accomplishments found its wayinto the 
receptacles of learning, but was observed to seize 
commonly on those who either 'neglected the sciences 
or could not attain them : and I was therefore con- 
firmed in the doctrines of my old master, and thought 
notliing worthy of my care but the means of gaining 
•Or imparting knowledge. 

This purity of manners, and irttenseness of applir 
cation, soon extended my renown, and I was ap- 
plauded by those, whose opinion I then thought un- 
likely to deceive me, as a young man that gave un- 
common hopes of future eminence. My performances 
in time reached my native province^ and my relations 
congratulated themselves upon the new honours that 
were added to their family. 

I returned home cdvered with academical laurtels, 
and fraught with criticism and philosophy. The wit 
and the scholar excited curiosity, and my acquaintance 
was solicited by innumerable invitations. To please 
will always be tiicwish of benevolence, to be admired 
must be the 'constant aim of ambition ; and I there- 
fore considered myself as about to receive the, reward 
pf my honest labours, and to find the efficacy of learn- 
ing and of virtue, 
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The third day after my arrival I dined at' the hoiise 
of a gentleman who had summoned a multitude of 
his friends to the annual celebration of his wedding- 
day. I set forward with great exultation, and thought 
myself happy that I had an opportunity of displaying 
my knowledge. to ^ so numerous an assembly. I felt 
no sense of my own insufficiency, till, gping up stairs 
to the dining-room, I heard the mingled roar of ob- 
streperous merriment. I was, however, disgusted 
rather than terrified, and went forward without dejec- 
tion. The whole company rose at my entrance ; but 
wheo I saw so many eyes fixed at ohce upon me, 
I was blasted with a sudden imbecility, I was quelled 
by some nameless p6wer which I found impossible 
to be resisted. My sight was dazzled, . my cheeks 
glowed, my perceptions were confounded ; I was 
harassed by the multitude of eager salutations, and 
returned the common civilities with hesitation and 
impropriety ; the sense of my own blunders increased 
my confusion, and, before the exchange of ceremo- 
nies allowed me to sit down, I was ready to sink under 
the oppression of surprise ; my voice grew weak, and 
my knees trembled. 

The assembly then resumed their places, and I sat 
with my eyes fixed upon the ground. To the ques- 
tions of curiosity, or the appeals of complaisance, I 
could seldom answer but with negative monosyllables,' 
or professions of ignorance ; for the subjects on which 
they conversed, were such as are seldom discussed in 
books, and 'were therefore out of my range of know- 
ledge. At length an old clergyman, who rightly con- 
jectured the reason of my conciseness, relieved me by 
some questions about the present state of natural 
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knowled^;^ and engag^ xne, by an appearance of 
doubt and opposition, in the explication ai^d defep^ 
of the Newtonian philosophy. 

The consciousness of my own abilities roused me 
iirom depression, and long familiarity with my sub* 
ject enabled me to discourse with ease and volubility ; 
but, hpvirever I might please myself, I found very lit- 
tle added by my demonstrations to the satisfaction of 
the company; and my antagonist, who knew the law^ 
of cmversation too well to detain their attention Xoog 
upon an unpleasing topick, after he had commended 
my acuteness and comprehension, dismissed the canr 
troversy, and resigned me to my former insignificance 
and perplexity. 

After dinner, I received from the ladies, who had 
heard that I was a wit, an invitation to the tea-table, 
I congratulated myself upon an opportunity to escape 
from the company, whose gayety began to be tumul- 
t\ious, and among whom several hints had been 
dropped of the uselessness of universities, the folly of 
book-learning, and the awkwardness of scholars. To 
the ladies, therefore, I flew, as to a refuge from cla- 
mour, insult, and rusticity ; bu^ found my heart sink 
as I approached their apartment, and ^as again dis- 
concerted by the ceremonies of entrance, and con- 
founded by the necessity of encountering so many eyes 
at once. 

When I sat down I considered that something pretty 
was always said to ladies, and resolved to recover my 
credit by some elegant observation or graceful compli- 
ment. I applied myself to the recollection of all that 
I had read or heard in praise of beauty, and endear 
voured to acco^imodate soipe classical compliiteot fQ 
5 the 
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the present occasion, t sunlc into profound medita* 
tion, revolved tb<3 characters of the heroines of old, 
CQi)$idered whatever the poets have sung in their 
praise, and, after having borrowed and invented, 
chosen and rejected a thousand sentiments, which, if 
J had uttered then^, would not have been understood, 
I was awjBLkened from my dream of learned gallantry, 
by the servant who distributed the tea^ 

There are not many situations more incessanliy qm 
easy than that in which the man is placed who is 
watching an opportunity to speak, without courage to 
take it whep it is offered, and who, though he resolves 
to give a specimen of his abilities, always finds aome 
reason or other for delaying it to the next minute. I 
ivas ashamed of silence, yet could find nothing to say 
of elegance or importance equal to my wishes. The . 
ladies, afraid of my learning, thought themselves not 
qualified to propose any subject of prattle to a man so 
famous for dispute, and there was nothing on either 
jside but impatience and vexation. 

In .this conflict of shame, as I was re-assembling 
my scattered sentiments, and, resolving to force my 
ima^nation to some sprightly sally, had just found a 
very happy compliment, .by too much attention to my 
own meditations, I suffered the saucer to drop from 
my hand. The cup was broken, the lap-dog was 
scalded, a brocaded petticoat was stained, and the 
whole assembly was thrown into disorder. I now con- 
sidered all hopes of reputation as at an end, and while 
they were consoling and assisting one another, stole 
away in silenca 

T-he misadventures of this unhappy day are not yet 
at an end;/ 1 am afraid of meeting the meanest of 

them 
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them that triumphed over me in this state of stupidity 
and contempt, and feel the same terrours encroach- 
ing upon my heart at the sight of those who have once 
impressed them. Shame, above any other passion, 
propagates itself. Before those who have seen me 
confused, I can never appear without new confusion, 
and the remembrance of the weakness which I former- 
ly discovered, hinders me from acting or speaking with 
my natural force. 

But is this misery, Mr. Rambler, never to cesise ? 
have I spent my life in study only to become the sport 
of the ignorant, and debarred myself from all the com- 
mon enjoyments of youth to collect ideas which must 
sleep in silence, and form opinions which I must not 
divulge ? Inform me, dear Sir, \pf what means I may 
rescue roy faculties from these shackles of cowardice, 
how I may rise to a level with my fellow-beings^ re- 
call royself from this languor of involuntary subjection 
to the free exertion of my intellects, and add to the 
power of reasoning the liber^ of speech. 

I am, SIR,'&c. 

VERECUNDULUS. 
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Numb. 158. Saturday, ^epfewJer 21, 1751. 



Grammatici certant, et adhuc subjudice lis esK Hoiu 

Criticks yet contend. 

And of their vain disputings find no end. Francis, 

/^R IT I C ISM, though dignified from the earliest 
ages by the Ubours of men eminent for knowledge 
and sagacity, and, since the revival of polite literature^ 
*he favourite study of European scholars, has not yet 
.attained the certainty and stability of science. The 
rules hitherto received are seldom drawn from any 
settled principle or self-evident postulate, or adapted 
to the natural and invariable constitution of things ; 
but will be found, upon examination, the arbitrary 
edicts of legislators, authorized only by themselves, 
who, out of various means by which the same end 
may be attained, selected such as happened to occur 
to their own reflection, and then, by a law which 
idleness and timidity were too willing to obey, pro- 
hibited new experiments of wit, restrained fancy from 
the indulgence of her innate inclination to hazard and 
aiiventure, and condemned all future flights of genius 
to pursue the path of the Meonian eagle. 

This authority may be more justly opposed, as it is 
fipparently derived from them whom they endeavour 
pQ control J for >ve owe few qf the rules of writing to 

the 
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I the acuteness of critickg, who have generally no other 
merit than that, having read the works of great 
authors with attention, they have observed the ar- 
rangement of their matter, or the graces of their ex- 
pression, and then expected honour and reverence for 
precepts which they never could have invented : sa 
that practice has introduced rules> rather than rules 
have directed practice. 

•- For this reason the laws of every species of writ- 
ing have been settled by the ideas of him who first 
raised it to reputation, without inquiry whether his ^ 
performances were not yet siisceptiiBle of improve- 
ment The excellencies and faults <^ cdebrated 
writers have been equally recommended to posterity ; 
ond, so far has blind reverence prevailed, that even 
the number of their books has be^n thought worthy of 
ipakatioa 

The imagination of the first authors of lyrick poetry 
was vehement and rapid, and their knowledge various 
^md extensive. living in an age when science 
had been, little cultivated, and when the minds of 
their auditors, not b^ng accustomed to accurate 
inspection, were easily dazzled by glaring ideas, they 
applied themselves to instruct, rather by short sen- 
tences and striking thoughts, than by regular argu- 
mentation; and, finding attention more successfully 
excited by sudden sallies and unexpected excla- 
mations^ than by the more artful and placid beauties 
of methodical deduction, they loosed their genius 
to its own course, passed from one sentiment to 

^' another without expressing the intermediate ideas, 
and roved at large over the ideal world witli such 

lightness 
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lightness and a^ity^ that their footsteps are idcarcetjr 
to be traced. 

From tiiis accidental peculiarity of the anoient 
writers tlie criticks deduce the rules of lyrick poetry, 
which they have set free from all the laws by whi^ ^ 
other compositions are confined, and allow to neglect f p ^' 
the niceties of transition, to start into remote digres- /.it 5^^ 
sions, and to wandedr without restraint from one scene 
of imagery to another. 

A writer of lateir times has, by the vivacity of hi* 
essays, reconciled mankind to the same Uc^ntious'^ 
ness in short dissertations ; ' and he therefore who 
wants skill to form a plan, or diligence tp pursue 
it, needs* only entitle his , performance an essay, td 
acquire the right of heaping together the collections 
of half his life, without order, coherency (A* fn-o-^ 
priety. 

In writing, as in life, faults are endured without 
disgu&t when they are associated with transcendent 
merit, and may be sometimes recommended to 
weak judgments by the Justre which they obtain 
from their union with excellence; but it is the busi- 
ness of those who presume to superintend the taste 
or morals of mankind, to separate delusive combi^ 
nations, and distinguish that which may be praised 
from that which ^an only be excused. As vices 
never promote hapfHness, thougb> when overpowared 
by more active and more numerous virtues, tbey 
cannot totally destroy it; so confusiom and irregtiH 
larity produce no beauty, though they cannot always 
obstruct the brightness of genius and karhing. To 
proceed from one truth to another, and confiect dis- 
tant propositions by regular consequences^ k tho 

great 
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j great prerogative of man. Independent and uncon- 

I nected sentiments flashing upon the mind in quick 
succession, may, for a time, delight by their novelty, 
but they ^differ from systematical reasoning, as sin^e 
notes from harmony, as glances of lightning from the 
fadiance of the sun. 

When rules are thus draw^n, rather from prece- 
dents than reason, tliere is danger not only from 

. the faults of an author, but from the errours of 
those who criticise his works ; since they may often 
mislead their pupils by false representational as the 
Cicermiam of the sixteenth century were betrayed 
into biarbarisms by corrupt copies of their darling 
writer. 

It is established at present, that the proemial lines 
ofa poem, in which the general subject is proposed, 
must be void of glitter and embellishment. " The 
" first lines of Paradise Lost,'' says Addison, " are 
" perhaps as plain, simple, and unadorned, as any 

• " of the whole poem, in which particular the author 
" has conformed himself to the example of Hoinery 
" and the precept of Horace. 

This observation seems to have been mad^ by an 
implicit adoption of the common opinion, without 
consideration either of the precept or example. 
Had Horace been consulted, he would have been 
found to direct, only what should be comprised in the 
proposition, not how it should be expressed ; and to 
have commended Homer in opposition to g. meaner 
poet, not for the gradual elevation of his diction, 
but the judicious expansion of his plan ; for display- 
ing unpromised events, not for producfaig unexpected 
elegancies: 

Sptciosa 
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— ^ Spedosa dehmc miracula promatf 
Antiphaten, Scifllamque Sf cum Cyclope Chart/bdim, 

fiut from a cloud of smoke be breaks to ligbt, 

And pours his specious miraqles to sight ; 

Antiphates bis hideous feast devours, 

CharyhdU barks, and Poljfphemus roars. Francis* 

If the exordial verses of Homer be compared with 
the rest of the poem, they will not appear remark^ 
able for plainness or simplicity, but rather eminently 
adorned and illuminated : 

IIoX^My 1^ dvB^v9V9 thv an»t xa« 9609 tyytf. 
ne^X« y iy h w^rru mOii' if^yta oy xai» Ovfioy^ 

AvrZt y»^ fffili^ififfiv dret^tahln^tt tXotloj 

T*fy d^^tv yi, Oi«», Bvyart^ A»o(, itiri ttm ^ftnr. 

The man, for wisdom's various arts renown'd, 

Long exercis'd in woes, O muse ! resound. 

M^bo, when his arms bad wrought the. destin'd fall 

Of sacred Troy^ and raz'd her beav'n built wall, 

Wand'ring from clime to clime observant stray'd, 

Their manners noted, and their states survey'd^ 

On stormy seas unnumber'd toils he bore, 

Safe with his friends to gain his natal shore : 

Vaia toils ! their impious folly dar'd to prey 

On herds devoted to the god of day: 

The god vindictive doom'd them never more 

(Ah! men unbless'd) to touch that natal shore. 

O snatch some portion of these acts from, fate, 

Celestial muse ! and toiiur world relate. Pope. 

Tlie 
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The first verses of the Iliad are in like manner par- 
ticularly splendid, and the proposition of the Eneid 
closes with dignity and ms^ificence not often to be 
found even in tlie poetry of Virgil. 

The intent of the introduction is to raise expecta- 
tion, and suspend it ; something tlierefore must be 
discovered, and something concealed ; and the poet, 
while the fertility of lus invention is yet unknown^ 
may properly .recommend himself by the grace of his 
language. 

He that reveals too much, or promises too little ; 
he that never irritates the intellectual appetite, or 
that immediately sedates it, equally defeats his own 
purposa. It is necessary to the pleasure of the reader, 
that the events should not be anticipated, and how 
then can his attrition be invited, but by grandeur of 
expression ? 
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Numb. 159. T!^uesday, September 24^^ 1751* 



Sunt verba et voces, quibus hunc lenire dolorem 

Possisy et magnam mor6i deponere partem. HoR. * 

Tlie power of words^ and soothing sounds, appease 

The raging pain, and lessen the disease. Fbakcis; 



.^HE imbecility with which Verecundulus com- 
plains that the presence of a numerous assembly 
freezes his faculties, is particularly incident to the 
Studious part of mankind, whosfe education necessarily 
secludes them in their earliei* years from mingled con- 
verse, till, at their dismission from schools and aca- 
demies, they plunge at once into the tumult of the ' 
world, and, coming forth from the gloom of solitude, 
dre overpowered by the blaze of publick life. 

It is, perhaps, kindly provided by nature, that, as 
the feathers and strength of a bird grow together, and 
her wings are not completed till she is able to fly, so 
some proportion should be preserved in the human 
kind between judgment and courage; the precipitation 
of ine^^perience is therefore restrained by shame, and 
we remain shackled by timidity, till we have learned to 
speak and act with propriety. 

I believe few can review the days of their youth, 
without recollecting temptations, which shame, ra- ' 
ther than virtue, enabled them to resist; and opi- 
nions which, however erroneous in their principles, 

Vol. VI. I ^ and 
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and dangerous in their consequences, they have pant- 
ed to advance at the hazard of contempt and hatred^ 
when they found themselves irresistibly depressed by 
a languid anxiety, which seized tliem at the moment 
of utterance, and stfll gathered strength from their 
endeavours to resist it 

It generally happens that assurance keeps an even 
pace with ability, and the fear of miscarriage,, which 
hinders our first attempts, is gradually dissipated as 
our skill advances towards certainty of success. That 
bashfulness, therefore, M^hich prevents disgrace, that 
short and temporary shame, which secures us from the 
danger of lasting reproach, cannot be properly eoimted 
amcmg our misfortunes. 

Bashfulness, however it may incommode fcy^ n 
moment, scarcely ever produces evils of long conr 
tinuance ; it may flush the cheek, fliiitter in the heartj. 
deject the eyes, and enchsan tlie tongue, but it* mis- 
chiefs soon pass off without remembrance. It may 
sometimes exclude pleasure, but seldom opens any 
avenue to sorrow or remorse. It is observed some- 
where that Jew have repented of having foi^born to 



To excite opposition, and inflame laalevolence, is 
the unhappy privilege of courage made arrogant by 
consciousness of strength. No man finds in him- 
self any inclination to attack or oppose him who 
confesses his superiority by blushing in his prcr 
sence. Qualities exerted with apparent fearfulness, 
receive applause from every voice, and support 
from every hand. Diffidence may check resolu- 
tion and obstruct performance, but compensates its 
embarrassments by more important advantages; it 

conciliates 
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conciliates the proud, and softens the severe, averts 
envy from excellence, and censure from miscar- 
riage. 

It may indeed happen that knowledge and virtue 
remain too long congealed by this frigorifick power, 
as the BJia£iBd§&«JjLj§ggtation are sometimes ob- 
structed by lingering frosts. "'He that enters late 
into a public station, though with all the abilities 
requisite to the discharge of his duty, will find his 
powers at first impeded by -a timidity which he 
himself knows to be vitious, and must struggle long 
against . dejection and reluctance, before he obtains 
the full command of his own attention, and adds the 
gracefulness of ease to the dignity of merit. 

For this disease of the mind I know not whether 
any remedies of mucliJ» efficacy can be found. To 
advise a man unaccustomed to the eyes of multi- 
tudes to mount a tribunal without perturbation, to 
tell him whose life was passed in the shades of con- 
templation, that he must not be disconcerted or 
perplexed in receiving and returning the compliments 
of a splendid assembly, is to advise an inhabitant of 
Brasil or Sumatra not to shiver at an English winter, 
or him who has always lived upon a plain to look 
from a precipice without emotion. It is to suppose 
custom instantaneously controllable by reason, and 
to endeavour to communicate, by precept, that whicli 
only time and habit can bestow. 

He that hopes by philosophy and cohtemplationi 
alone to fortify himself against that awe which all, 
at their first appearance on the stage of life, must 
feel from the spectators, will, at the hour of need, 
be mocked by his resolution; and I doubt whether 

I 2 the 
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the preservatives 'v^hich Plato relates Alcibiades t(> 
have received from Socrates^ wh.en he was about t(> 
speak in publick, proved sufficient ta secure him from 
the powerful fascination. 

Yet, as the effects of time may by art and industry 
be accelerated or retarded, it cannot be improper to 
consider how this troublesome instinct may be op- 
posed when it exceeds its just proportion, and, in- 
stead of repressing petulance and temerity, silences 
eloquence, and debilitates force; since, though it 
cannot be hoped that anxiety should be immediately 
dissipated, it may be at least sonrewhat abated; and 
the passions will operate with less^ violente, when 
reason rises against them, tlian while she eitiier slum- 
bers in neutrality, or, mibtaking her interest, lends them 
her assistance. 

No cause more frequently prodaceis bashfulnesa 
than too high an opinion of our own importance. 
He that imagines an assembly filled with his merit, 
panting with expectation, and hushed with attention, 
easily terrifies himself with the dread of disappoint- 
ing them, and strains his imagination in pursuit of 
something that may vindicate the veracity of fame, 
and show that his reputation was not gained by 
chance. He considers, that what he shall say or da 
will never be forgotten; that renown, or infamy is- 
suspended upon every syllable, and that nothing 
ought to fall from him which will not bear the test of 
time. Under such solicitude, who can wonder that 
the mind is overwhelmed, and, by struggling with 
attempts above her strength, quickly sinks into lan- 
guishment and despondency ? 

^ Tlie 
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The most useful medicines are often unpleasing to 
the taste. ' Those who are oppressed by their own 
reputation, will, perhaps, not be comforted by hearing 
that their cares are unnecessary. But the truth is, 
that no man is much regarded by the rest of the world. 
He that considers how little he dwells upon the con- 
dition of others, will learn how little the attention of 
others is attracted by himself. While we see multi- ] 
tudes passing before us, of whom, perhaps, not one 
appears to deserve our notice, or excite our sympathy, 
we should remember, that we likewise are lost in the 
same throng; that the eye which happens to glance 
upon us is turned in a moment on him that follows us, 
find that the utmost which we can reasonably hope 
or fear is, to fill a vacant hour with prattle, and be ! 
forgotten. 
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Numb. 160. Saturday, September 28, 1751. 

Infer ^e convenit vrsis. Juv. 

f Beasts of each kind their fellows spare ; 
} Bear lives in aniity with bear. 

" 'T^HE world," says Locke, " has people of all 
" sorts.** As in the general hurry produced 
by the superfluities of some, and necessities of others, 
no man needs to stand still for want of employment, 
so in tlie innumerable gradations of ability, and end- 
less varieties of study and inclination, no employment 
can be vacant for want of a man qualified to dis- 
charge it. 

Such is probably the natural state of the universe, 
but it is so much deformed by interest and passion, 
that the benefit of this adaptation cJf men to things is 
not always perceived. The folly or indigence of those 
w ho set their services to sale, inclines them to boast of 
qualifications which they do not possess, and attempt 
business which they do not understand ; and they who 
have the power of assigning to others the task of life, 
are seldom honest or seldom happy in their nomina- 
tions. Patrons aie corrupted by avarice, cheated by 
credulity, or overpowered by resistless solicitation. 
They are sometimes too strongly influenced by honest 
prejudices of friendship, or the prevalence of virtuous 
compassion. For, whatever cool reason may direct, 
it is not easy for a man of tender and scrupulous 
goodness to overlook the iixmiediate effect of his own 
13 actions. 
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actions, by turning his eyes upon remoter consequen- 
ces, and to do that which must give present pain, for 
the sake of obviating evil yet unfelt, or securmg 
advantage in time to come. What is distant is in 
itself obscure, and, when we have no wish to see it, 
easily escapes our notice, or takes such a form as desire 
or imagination bestows upon it. 

Every man might, for the same reason, in the mul- 
titudes that swarm about him, find some kindred mind 
with which he could unite in confidence and friend- 
ship; yet we see many straggling single about tlie 
world, unhappy for want of an associate, and pining 
with the necessity of confining their sentiments to their 
own bosoms. 

This inconvenience prises, in like manner, fi-om 
stru^les of the will against the understanding. It is 
not often difficult to find a suitable companion, if 
every man would be content with such as he is quali* 
fied to please. But if vanity tempts him to forsake 
his rank, and post himself among those with whom no 
common interest or mutual pleasure can ever unite him, 
he must always live in a state of unsocial separation, 
without tenderness and without trust. 

There are many natures which can never approach 
within a certain distatice, and which, when any irregu- 
lar motive impels them towards contact, seem to start 
back from each other by some invmcible repulsion. 
There are others which immediately cohere whenever 
they come into the reach of mutual attraction, and 
with very little formality of preparation mingle inti* 
mately as soon as they meet Every man, whom eitiier 
business 01: curiosity has thrown at large into thu 

1 4 world, 
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world, will recollect many instances of fondness and 
d)slike, which have forced themselves upon him with>- 
out the intervention of his judgment; of dispositions to 
court some and avoid others, when he could assign no 
reason for the preference, or none adequate to the 
violence of his passions; of influence that acted instant 
taneously upon his mind, and which no arguments or 
persuasions could ever overcome- 

Among thos6 with whom time and intercourse have 
made us familiar, we feel our affections divided in di^ 
ferent proportions without much regard to moral or 
intellectual merit/ Every man knows some whom he 
cannot induce himself to trust, though he has no reason 
to suspect that they would betray him; those to whom 
he cannot complain, though he never observed them to 
want compassion; those in whose presence he never 
can be gay, though excited by invitations to mirth and 
freedom ; and those from whom he cannot be content 
to receive instruction, though they never insulted his 
ignorance by contempt or ostentation. 

That much regard is to be had to those instincts 
pf kindness and dislike, or that reason should blindly 
follow them, I am far from ititending to .inculcate: 
It is very certain, tliat by indulgence we may give 
them strength which they have not from nature,- and 
almost every example of ingratitude and treachery 
proves, that by obeying them w^e may commit our 
happiness to those who are very unworthy of so great 
a trust. But it may deserve to be remarked, tliat 
since few contend much with their inclinations, it is 
generally vain to solicit the good-will of thbse whom 
we perceive thus involuntarily alieqated from us; 
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neither knowledge nor virtue will reconcile antipathy; 
and though officiousness may for a time be admitted, 
and diligence applauded, tliey will at last be dismissed 
with coldness, or discouraged by neglect. 

Some have indeed an occult power of stealing upon 
the affections, of exciting universal benevolence, and 
disposing every heart to fondness and friendship. But 
this is a felicity granted only to the favourites of na- 
ture. The greater part of mankind find a different 
reception from different dispositions; they sometimes 
obtain unexpected caresses from those whom they 
never flattered with uncommon regard, and sometimes 
€ifchaust all their arts of pleasing without effect To 
these it is necessary to look round, and attempt c/ery 
breast in which they find virtue sufficient for the 
foundation of friendship : to enter into the crowd, and 
try whom chance will offer to their notice, till they fix 
on some temper congenial to their own, as the magnet 
rolled in the dust collects the fragments of its kindred 
metal from a thousand particles of other substances. 

Every man must have remarked the facility with 
which the kindness of others is sometimes gained by 
those to w^hom he never could have imparted his own. 
We are by our occupations, education, and habits of 
life, divided almost into difterent species, which re- 
gard one another, for the most part, with scora and 
malignity. Each of the»e classes of the human race 
has desires, fears, and conversation, vexations and 
merriment peculiar to itself; cares which another can- 
not feel; pleasures which he cannot partake; and 
modes of expressing every sensation which he cannot 
understand. That frolick which shakes one man with 
laughter, will convulse another with indignation ; the 

strain 
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strain of jocularity which in one place obtains treats 
and patronage, would in another be ^heard with indif- 
ference, and in a third with abhorrence. 

To r^ise esteem we must benefit others, to procure 
love we must please them. Aristotle observes, that 
old men do not readily form firiendships, because they 
are not easily su&ceptible of pleasure. He that can 
contribute to the hilarity of the vacant hour, or par* 
take with equal gust the favourite amusement ; he 
whose mind is employed on the same objects, and 
who therefore never harasses tlie understanding with 
unaccustomed ideas, will be welcomed with ardour, 
and left with regret, unless he destroys those recom- 
mendations by faults with which peace and security 
cannot consist 

It were happy, if, in forming friendships, virtue 
could concur with pleasure ; but the greatest part of 
human gratifications approach so nearly to vice, that 
few who make the delight of others their rule of con- 
duct, can avoid disingenuous compliances ; yet certain- 
ly he that suffers himself to be driven or allured from 
virtue, mistakes his own interest, since he gains suc- 
cour by means, for which his friend, if ever he be- 
comes wise, must scorn him, and for which at last he 
must scorn himself. 
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Numb. 161. Tuesday, October i, 1751. 

Frail as the leaves that quiver on the sprays. 
Like them man flourishes, like them decays. 

. J/r. RAMBLER. 

SIR, 
"VrOU have formerly observed that curiosity often 
terminates in barren knowledge, and that the 
mind is prompted to study and inquiry rather by the 
uneasiness of ignorance, than the hope of profit 
Nothing can be of less importance to any present in- 
terest, than the fortune of those who have been long 
lost in the grave, and from whom nothing now can 
be hoped or feared. Yet, to rouse the zeal of a true 
antiquary, little more is necessary than to mention a 
name which mankind have conspired to forget ; he 
will make his way to iremote scenes of action through 
obscurity and contradiction, as Tully sought amidst 
bushes and brambles the tomb of Archimedes. 

It is not easy to discover how it concerns him that 
gathers the produce, or receives the rent of an estate, 
to know through what families the land has passed, 
who is registered in the Conqueror s survey as its pos- 
sessor, how often it has been forfeited by treason, or 
how often sold by prodigality. The power or wealth 
of the present inhabitants of a country cannot be much 
increased by an inquiry after the names of those bar- 
barians, 
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barians, who destroyed one. another twenty centuries 
ago, in contests for the shelter of woods, or conveni- 
ence of pasturage. Yet we see that no man can be 
at rest in the enjoyment of a new purchase till he has 
learned the history of his grounds from the ancient in- 
habitants of the parish, and that no nation omits to 
record the actions of their ancestors, however bloody, 
6avage, and rapacious. 

, The same disposition, as different opportunities call 
it forth, discovers itself in great or little things. I 
have always thought it unworthy of a wise man to 
slumber in total inactivity, only because he, happens 
to have no employment equal to his ambition or ge^^ 
nius; it is therefore my custom to apply my attention 
to tbe objects before me, and as I caimot think any 
place wholly unworthy of notice that affords a habita- 
tion to a man of letters, I have collected the history 
and antiquities of the several garrets in which I hav* 
resided. 

Quantulacunque estis^ vos ego magna voco» 
How small to others, but how great to me! 

Many of these narratives my industry has been able 
to extend to a considerable length; but the woman 
with whom I now lodge has lived only eighteen months 
in tlie house, and can give no account of its ancient 
revolutions ; the plasterer having, at. her entrance, 
obliterated, by his white-wash, all the smoky memorials 
which former tenants had left upon the ceiling, and 
perhaps drawn the veil of oblivion over politicians, 
philosophers, and poets. 

Whea 
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When I first cheapened my lodgings, the landlady 
told me, that she hoped I was not an author, for the 
lodgers on the first floor had stipulated that the upper 
rooms should not be occupied by a noisy trade. I 
very readily promised to ^ve no disturbance to her 
family, and soon despatched a bargain on the usual 
terms. 

i had riot slept .many nights in my new apartment 
before I began to inquire after my predecessors, and 
found my landlady, whose imagination is filled chiefly 
with her own afiairs, very ready to ^ve me infor- 
mation. 

Curiosity, like all other desires, produces pain as 
well as pleasure. Before she began her narrative, I 
had heated my head with expectations of adventures 
and discoveries, of elegance in disguise, and learning 
in distress ; and .was somewhat mortified when I heard 
that the first tenant was a tailor, of whom nothing was 
remembered but that he Complained of his room for 
want of light ; and, after having lodged in it a month, 
and paid only a week's rent, pawned a piece of cloth 
which he was trusted to cut out, and was forced to 
make a precipitate retreat fi'om this quarter of the 
town. 

The next was a young woman newly arrived from 
the country, who lived for five weeks with great 
regularity, and became by frequent treats very much 
the favourite of the femily, but at last received visits 
so frequently from a cousin in Cheapside^ that she 
brought the reputation of the house into danger, and 
was therefore dismissed with good advice. 

The room then stood eippty fur a fortnight ; my 

landlady 
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landlady began to think that she had judged hardly^ 
and often wished for such another lodger. At last, 
an elderly man of a grave aspect read the bill, and 
bar^ined for the room at the very first price that was 
asked. He lived in close retirement, seldom went 
out till evening, and then returned early, sometimes 
cheerful, and at other timfes dejected. It was re- 
markable, that whatever he purchased, he never had 
small money in his pocket; and, though cool and 
temperate on other occasions, was always vehement 
and stormy till lie received his change. He paid his 
rent with great exactness, and seldom failed once a 
veek to requite my landlady's civility with a supper. 
At last, such is the fate of human felicity, the house 
was alarmed at midnight by the constable, who de- 
manded to search the garrets. My landlady assuring 
him that he had mistaken the door, conducted him up 
Stairs, where he found the tools of a coiner ; but the 
tenant had crawled along the roof to an empty house, 
and escaped ; much to the joy of my landlady, who 
declares him a very honest man, and wonders why 
any body should be hanged for making money when 
«uch numbers are in want of it. She however con- 
fesses that she shall, for the future, always question the 
character of those who take her garret without beating 
down the price. 

The bill was then placed again in the window, and 
the poor woman was teased for seven weeks by in- 
numerable passengers, who obliged her to climb with 
them every hour up five stories, and then disliked 
the prospect, hated the noise of a publick street, 
thought tlie stairs narrow, objected to a low ceiling, 

requued 
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required the walls to be hung with fresher paper, 
asked questions about the neighbourhood, could not 
think of living so far from their acquaintance, wished 
the windows had looked to the south rather than the 
west, told how the door and chimney might have beeu 
better disposed, bid her half the price that she asked, 
or promised to ^ve her earnest the next day, and 
came no more. 

At last a short meagre man, in a tarnished waist- 
jcoat, desired to see the garret, and when he had sti- 
pulated for two long shelves, and a larger table, hired 
it at a low rate. When the affair was completed, he 
looked round him with great satisfaction, and repeated 
some words which the woman did not understand. In 
two days he brought a great box of books, took pos- 
session of his room, and lived very inoffensively, ex- 
cept that he frequently disturbed the inhabitants of the 
next floor by unseasonable noises. He was generally 
in bed at noon, but from evening to midnight he 
sometimes talked aloud with great vehemence, some- 
times stamped as in rage, sometimes, threw down his 
poker, then clattered his chairs, then sat down iu 
deep thought, and again burst out into loud vocife- 
rations ; sometioies be would sigh as oppressed with 
misery, and sometimes shake with convulsive laugh- 
ter. When he encountered any of the family, he 
gave way or bowed, fcut rarely spoke, except that as= 
he went up stairs he often repeated, 

This h^itant \h* aerial regions boaat ; 

hard 
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hard words, to which his neighbours listened so often, 
that they learned them without understanding them* 
What was his jemployment she did not venture to ask 
him, but at last heard a printer's boy inquire for thef 
author. 

My landlady was very often advised to beware of 
this strange man, who, though he was quiet for the 
present, might perhaps become outrageous in the hot 
months ; but, as she was punctually paid, she could 
not find any sufficient reason for dismissing him, titt 
one night he convinced her, by setting fire to his cur- 
tains, that it was not safe 'to have an author for her 
inmate.. 

She had then for six weeks a succession of tenants,- 
'who left the house on Saturday, and, instead of paying' 
then- rent, stormed at their landlady. ^ At last she took 
in two sisters, one of whom had spent her little fortune 
in procuring remedies for a lingering disease, and was' 
now supported and attended by the other: she climbed- 
with difficulty to the apartment, where she languished 
eight weeks without impatience, or lamentation, ex-' 
cept for the expense and fatigue which her sister suf- 
fered, and then calmly and contentedly expired. The- 
sister followed her to the grave, paid the few^ debts^ 
which they had contracted, wiped away the tears of 
useless sorrow, and, returning to the business of com-* 
mon life, resigned to me the vacant habitation. 

Such;, Mr. Ramblery are the changes which bave^ 
happened in the narrow space where my present 
fortune has fixed my residence. So ^rue it is that 
amusement and instruction are always at hand for 

• ' those 
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those who have skill and willingness to find them; 
and, so just is the observation of Juvenal, that /a 
single house will show whatever is done or suffered in 
the world. 

lam, SIR, &c. 



Numb. 162. Tuesday, October 5, 175U 

Orhus eSy Sf locuples^ Sf Brttto consule natus^ 
* Esse tibi veras credU amicitias ? 

Sunt verw ; sed quas Juvenis^ quas pauper habehaSy 
Quis novus aty mortem diligit ille tuam. Mart. 

What ! old, and rich, and childless too, 

And yet believe your friends are true? 

Truth might perhaps to those belong, 

To those who lov'd you poor and young ; 

But, trust me, for the new you have, 

They'll lov« you dearly— in your gruve, F. Lewis* 

r\ N E of the complaints uttered by Miltori% Samson^ 
in the anguish of blindness, is, that he shall pass, 
his life tinder the direction of others ; that he cannot 
regulate his conduct by his own knowledge, but must 
lie at the mercy of those who undertake to guide him. 

There is no state more contrary to the dignity of 
,wisdom than perpetual and unlimited dependance, 
in which the understandmg lies useless, and every 
motion is received from external impulse. Reason 
is the great distinction of human nature, the faculty 
by which we approach to some degree of association 

Vol. VL K with 
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with celestial intelligences; but as the excellence of 
every power appears only in its operations, not to 
have reason, and to have it useless and unemployed^ 
is nearly the same. 

Such is the weakness of man, that the essence of 
things is seldom so mucli regarded as external and 
accidental appendages. A small variation of trifling 
circumstances, a slight change of form by an artificial 
dress, or a casual difference of appearance, by a new 
light and situation, will conciliate affection or excite 
abhorrence, and determine us to pursue or to avoid. 
Every man considers a necessity of compliance with 
any will but his ovtn, as the lowest state of ignominy 
and meanness ; few are so far lost in cowardice or 
•negligence, as not to rouse at the first insult of tyranny, 
and exert all their force against him who usurps their 
property, or invades any privilege of speech or action. 
Yet we see often those who never wanted spurit to 
repel encroachment or oppose violence, at last, by a 
gradual relaxation of vigilance, delivering up, without 
capitulation, the fortress which they defended against 
assault, and laying down unbidden the weapons which 
tliey grasped the harder for every attempt to wrest 
them from their hands. Men eminent for spirit and 
wisdom often resign themselves to voluntary pupilage, 
and suffer their lives to be modelled by officious igno- 
rance, and their choice to be regulateji by presump- 
tuous stupidity. 

This unresisting acquiescence in the determination 
of others, may be the consequence of application to 
some study remote from the beaten track of life, some 
employment which does not allow leisure for 8uffi« 
cient inspection of those petty afiairs, by whicb na- 
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hire has decreed a great part of our duration to be . 
filled. To a mind thus withdrawn from common 
objects, it is more eligible to repose on the prudence 
of another, than to be exposed every moment to slight 
ipterruptions. The submbsion which such confi-» 
dience requires, is paid without pain, because it im- 
plies no confession of inferiority. The business from 
which we withdraw our cognizance, is not above our 
abilities, but below our notice. We please our pride 
with ttxe effects of our influence thus weakly exerted, 
and fancy ourselves placed in a higher orb, from 
which we regulate subordinate agents by a slight and 
distant superintendence. But, whatever vanity or ab- 
straction may suggest, no man can safely do that by 
others which might be done by himself; he that inr 
dulges negligence will quickly become ignorant of his 
own affairs ; and he that trusts without reserve will at 
last be deceived. 

It is, however, impossible but that, as thfe attention, 
tends strongly towards one thing,* it must retire from 
another; and he that omits the care of domestick 
bij^iness, because he is engrossed by inquiries ©f more 
in^portance to mankind, has, at least, the merit of suf- 
fering in a good cause. But there are many who can 
plead no such extenuation of their folly ; who shake 
off the burden of their station, not that they may soar 
with less incumbrance to the heights of knowledge or 
virtue, but that they may loiter at ease and sleep in 
.quiet; and who select for friendship and confidence 
not the fidthfiil and the virtuous, but the soft, the civil, 
and compliant 

This openness to flattery is the common disgrace 
of declining life. When men feel weakness increas* 
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iag on tbetD, they luiturally desire Id rest firom tiie 
struggles of contradiction, the fiit^e of leasonn^ 
the anxiety of drcumspectioD ; when they are hourly 
timnented with pains and diseases, they are miaUe 
to bear any new disturbance, and axisider all <^pG- 
^tion as an additicm to misery, of which they fed 
already more than they can patiently endure. Thus 
desirous of peace, and tiius fearful of pain, the old 
man sdcfem inquires after any other qualities in those 
whom he caresses^ than quickness in OMijecturiDg his 
desires, activity in supjdying his wants, dexterity in 
interceptii^ complaints beffve tii^ ap{xoach near 
enou^ to disturb him, flexibility to his present hu- 
mour, sulMnission to hasty petulance, and attention 
to wearisome narratioDs. By these arts alone many 
have been able la defeat the claims of Idndred and of 
merit, and to enrich themsdves with presents and 



Tkrasybuhu mherited a large fcnrtune, and aug- 
mented it by the revenues of several lucrative an- 
jdoyments^ whidi he discharged with honour and 
dexteii^. He was at last wise eaom^ to ccmsider, 
that life should not be (fevoted wholly to accumulation, 
and therefive, retiring to his estate, applied himself 
to tiie education of his children, and the cultivaticm of 
dcMnestick happiness. 

He passed several years in this pleasing amusement, 
and saw his care amply reccnnpensed ; his dau^iters 
were celebrated for modesty and deganc^ and his 
soaB for learning, prudence, and spirit In time the 
eagerness, with which the neighbouring ^^tlemen 
•courted his alliance, obliged him to res^ his dau^ 
-ters to odier familiea; the vivacity and curiosity of 
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his sons hurried them out of rural privacy into the 
open world, from whence they had not soon an incli- 
nation to return. ITiis, however, he had always 
hoped ; he pleased himself with, the success of his 
schemes, and felt no inconvenience from solitude till 
an apoplexy deprived him of his wife. 

Tkrasybulus had now no companion ; and the ma- 
ladies of increasing years having taken from him much 
of the power of procuring. amusement for himself, he 
thought it necessary to procure some inferiour friend, 
who might ease him of his economical solicitudes, and 
divert him by cheerful conversation. All these quali- 
ties he soon recollected in Vafery a clerk in one of the 
offices over ^'hich he had formerly presided. Vqfer 
was invited to visit his old patron, and being by his 
station acquainted with the present modes of life, and 
by constant practice dexterous in business, entertained 
him with so many novelties, and so readily disen- 
tangled his affairs, that he was desired to resign his 
clerkship, and accept a liberal salary in the house of 
Thrasybulus. 

VafeVy having always lived in a state of dependance, 
was well versed in the arts by which favour is obtained, 
and could, without repugnance or hesitation, accom- 
modate himself to eveiy caprice, and echo every 
opinion. He never doubted but to be convinced, nor 
attempted opposition but to flatter Thrasybultis with 
the pleasure of a victory. By this practice he found 
his way into his patron's heart, and, having first made 
himself agreeable, soon became important His in- 
sidious diligence, by which the laziness of age was 
gratified, engrossed the management of affairs; and 
his petty offices of civility, and occasional intercessions, 
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persuaded the tenants to consider him as their friend 
and benefactor, and to entreat his enforaement of their 
representations of hard years, and his countenance to 
petitions for abatement of rent 

Thrasybultis had now banquetted on flattery, till he 
could no longer bear the harshness of remonstrance 
or the insipidity of truth. All contrariety to his own 
opinion shocked him like a violation of some natural 
right, and all recommendation of his afikirs to his own 
inspection was dreaded by him as a summons to tor- 
tui^. His children were alarmed by the sudden riches 
of Vafer^ but their complaints were heard by their 
father with impatience^ as the result of a conspiracy 
against his quiet, and .a design to condemn him, for 
their own advantage, to groan out his last hours in 
perplexity and drudgery. The daughters retired with 
tears in their eyes, but the son condnued his impor- 
tunities till he found his inheritance hazarded by his 
obstinacy. V(ifcr triumphed over all their efforts, and, 
continuing to confirm himself in authority, at the death 
of his master, purchased an estate^ and bade defiance 
to inquiry and Justice. 
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Numb. 163. Tuesday, Octobers^ 17SU 

Mitte iupepba patifastidioj spemque caducam 

Despice; vive tibi, nam moriere tibu Settica. 

Bow to no patron's insolence ; rely 

On no frail hopes, in freedom live and die. F. Liwii. 

VTONE of the cruelties exercised by wealth and 
power upon indigence and dependance is more 
mischievous in its consequences, or more frequently 
practised with wanton negligence, than the encourage- 
ment of expectations which are never to be gratified, 
and the elation and depression of the heart by needless 
vicisaitudes of hope and disappointment 

Every man is rich or poor, according to the pro- 
portion between his desires and enjoyments ; any en- 
largement of wishes is therefore equally destructive to 
happiness with the diminution of possession ; and he 
that teaches another to long for what he never shall 
obtain, is no less an enemy to his quiet, than if he 
had robbed him of part of his patrimony. 

But representations thus refined exhibit no ade- 
quate idea of tlie guilt of pretended friendship; of 
artifices by which followers are attracted only to de- 
corate the retinue of {)omp, and swell the shout of 
popularity, and to be dismissed with contempt and 
igpominy, when their leader has succeeded or mis* 
carried, when he is sick of show, and weary of noise. 
While a man, infatuated with the promises of great- 
nesS| wastes his hours and days in attendance and so« 
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licitatioD, the honest opportunities of improving his 
condition pass by without his notice ; he n^lects to 
cultivate his own barren soil^ because he expects 
every moment to be placed in re^ons of sponlsineous 
fertility, and is seldom roused from his delusion, bu€ 
by the gripe of distress which he cannot resist, and the 
sense of evils which cannot be remedied. 

The punishment of Tantalus in the infernal regions 
4i£R>rds a just image of hungry servility, flattered with 
the approach of i^dvantage, do6med to lose it before 
it comes into his reach, always within a few days 
of felicity, and always sinking back to his former 
wants: 



ErooT, iw >JfA9n9 n <^s w^WvAa^f yuiui' 

^* I saw,* says Homer^s Uly^KseSy " the severe punish* 
'* ment of Tantalus. Jn a lake, whose waters ap-r 
^' proacbed to his lips, he stood burning with thirst, 
'* without the power to drink. . Whenever he in- 
^' clined his head tP the stream, some deity com- 
" manded it to be dry, and the dark earth appeared 
'^ at his feet Around him lofty trees spread their 
'^ fruits to view ; the pear, the pomegranate, and 
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" liie apple, thp green olive, and the luscious fig 
** quivered before him, which, whenever he extended 
^* his hand to seize them, were snatched by the winds 
" into clouds and obscurity." 

This image of misery was perhaps originally sug- 
gested to some poet by the conduct of his patron, by 
tibe daily contemplation of splendour which he never 
must partake, by fruitless attempts to catch at inter- 
dicted happiness, and by the sudden evanescence d£ 
his reward, when he thought his labours ahnost at an 
end. To groan with poverty, when all about him 
was opulence, riot, and superfluity, and to find the 
favours which he had long been encouraged to hope, 
and had long endeavoured to deserve, squandered at 
last on nameless ignorance, was to thirst with water 
fiowing before him, and to see the fruits^ to which his 
hunger was hastening, scattered by the wind. Nor 
can my correspondent, whatever he may have suffered, 
express witli more justness or force tiie vexations of 
dependanoe. 



I 



To the RAMBLER. 
SIR, 

AM one of those mortals who have been courted 
and envied as the favourites of the great Having 
often gaineid the prize of composition at the university, 
I began to hope that I should obtain the same 
distinction in every other place', and determined to 
^MTsake the profession to which I was destined by my 
parents, and in which the interest of my femily would 
have procured me a v?ry advantageous settlement 
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The pride of wit fluttered in my heart, and when I 
prepared to leave the college, noUiing entered my inia-^ 
gination but honours, caresses^ and rewards, riches 
without labour, and luxury without expense. 

I however delayed my depaiture for a time, to 
finish the performance by which I was to draw the first 
notice of mankind upon me. When it was completed 
I hurried to London, and considered every, moment 
that passed before its publication, as lost in a land of 
neutral existence, and cut off from the golden hours c^ 
happiness and fame. The piece was at last printed 
mid disseminated by a rapid sale ; I wandered frond 
one place of concourse to another, feasted from mon> 
ing to ni^t on the repetition of my own praises, and 
enjoyed the various conjectures of criticks, the mbtakea 
candour of my friends, and the impotent malice of my 
enemies. Some had read the manuscript, and recti* 
fied its inaccuracies ; others had seen it in a state so* 
imperfect, that they could not forbear to wonder at its 
present excellence; some had conversed with the author 
at the coffee-house ; and others gave hints that they had 
lent him money. 

I knew that no performance is so favourably read 
as that of a writer who suppresses his name, and there-" 
fore resolved to remain concealed, till those by whom 
literary reputation is established had given their suf- 
frages too publickly.to retract them. At length my 
bookseller informed me that Auraniius, the standing 
patron of merit, had sent inquiries after me, and 
invited me to his acquaintance. ; 

The time which I had long expected was now ar- 
rived. .1 went to Aurantius with a beating heart, for 
} looked upon our interview as the critical moment of 
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my destiny. I was received with civilities, which my 
academic rudeness made me unable to repay; but 
when I had recovered firom my confusion, I prose- 
cuted the conversation with such liveliness and pro- 
priety, that I confirmed my new friend in his esteem 
of my abilities, and was dismissed with the utmost 
ardour of profession, smd raptures of fondness. 

I was soon summoned to dine with AurantiuSy wha 
had assembled the most judicious of his friends to par* 
take of the entertainment Again I exerted my pow- 
ers of sentiment and expression, and agab found every 
eye sparkling with delight, and every tongue silent 
with attention. I now became familiar at the table of 
Aurantius, but could never, in his most private or 
jocund hours, obtain more from himthan general decla- 
rations of esteem, or endearments of tenderness, which 
included no particular promise, and therefore coa- 
^rred no claim. This frigid reserve somewhat dis* 
gusted me, and when he complained of three days 
absence, I took care to mform him with how much 
importunity of kindness I had been detained by his 
rival Pollio. 

Aurantius now considered his honour as endangered 
by the desertion of a wit, and, lest I should have an 
inclination to wander, told me that I could never find 
a friend more constant and zealous than himself; that 
indeed he had made no promises, because he hoped to 
surprise me with advancement, but had been silently 
promoting my interest, and should continue his good 
offices, imless he found the kindness of others more 
desired. 

If you, Mr. Rambler ^ have ever ventured yom- jAi- 
losophy within the attractioD of greatness^ you know 
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ti)e force of such language introduced with a smile of 
gracious tenderness, and impressed at the conclusion 
•with an air of solemn sincerity. From that instant I 
gave myself up wholly to Aurantiiis^ and, as he imme^ 
diately resumed his former gayety, expected every 
morning a summons to some employment of dignity 
^ and profit. One month succeeded another, and, in 
defiance of appearances, I still fencied myself nearer 
to my wishes, and coMinued to dream of success, and 
wake to disappointment At last the failure of my 
little fortune compelled me to abate the finery which I 
hitherto thought necessary to the company with whom 
I associated, and the rank to which I should be raised. 
AurantiuSy -fi^om the moment in which he discovered 
my poverty, considered me as fully in his power, and 
afterwards rather permitted my attendance than invited 
it ; thought himself at liberty to refuse my visits, when- 
ever he had other amusements within reach, and often 
suffered me to wait, without pretending any necessaiy 
business. When I was admitted to his table, if any 
man of rank equal to his own was present, he took 
occasion to mention my writings, and commend my 
ingenuity, ^by which he intended to apolo^ze for the 
confusion of distinctions, and the improper assortment 
of his company ; and often called upon me to enter* 
tain his friends with my productions, as a sportsman 
delights the squires of his neighbourhood with the 
curvets of his horse, or the obedience of hb spaniels. 

To complete my mortification, it was his practice to 
^pose tasks upon me, by requiring me to write upon 
such subjects as he thought susceptible of ornament 
and illustration. With these extorted performances 
he was little satisfied^ because he rarely found in them 
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the ideas which his own imagination had su^sted, 
and which he therefore thought more natural than 
mine. 

When the pale of ceremony is broken, rudeness and 
insult soon enter the breach. He now found that he 
might safely harass me with vexation, that he had 
fixed the shackles of patronage upon me, and that I 
could neither resist him nor escape. At last, in the 
eighth year of my servitude, when the clamour of cre- 
ditors was vehement, and my necessity known to be 
extreme, he offered me a small office, but hinted his 
expectation that I should marry a young woman with 
whom he had been acquainted. 

I was not so far depressed by my calamities as to 
comply with this proposal; but, knowing that com* 
plaints and expostulations would but gratify his inso- 
lence, I turned away with that contempt with w:hich I 
shall never want spirit to treat the wretch who can 
outgo the guilt of a robber without tlie temptation of 
his profit^ and who lures the credulous and thoughtless 
to maintain the show of his levee, and the mirth of his 
table, at the expense of honour, happiness, and life. 

I am, SIR, &c, 

LiBEBALIS. 
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Numb. 164. Saturday, Oc/o&cr 12, 1751. 



'Vitium^ Gauriy Catonis habes, 'Mart* 



Gaurvs pretends to Cato'% fame; 

And provea — by Catos vice, his claim* 

ryiSTINCTION is so pleasing to the pride of man, 
that a great part of tiie pain and pleasure of life 
arises from the gratification or disappointment of an 
incessant wish for superiority, from the success or 
miscarriage of secret competitions, from victories and 
defeats, of which, though tliey appear to us of great 
importance, in reality none are conscious except our- 
selves. 

Proportionate to the prevalence of this love of [K^ise 
is the variety of means by which its attainmait is at- 
tempted. Every man, however hopeless his preten- 
Mons may appear to all but himself, has some project 
by which he hopes to rise to reputation; some art by 
which he imagines that the notice of the world will be 
attracted; some quality, good or bad, which discrimi- 
nates him from the common herd of mortals, and by 
ivhich others may be persuaded to love, or compelled 
to fear him. The ascents of honour, however steep, 
never appear inaccessible; he that despairs to scale 
the precipices by which learning and valour have con- 
ducted their favourites, discovers some by-path, or 
easier acclivi^, which, though it cannot bring him to 
the summit, will yet enable him to overlook those with 
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whom he is now contending for eminence; and we 
seldom require'more to the happiness of the present 
hour, than to surpass him that stands next before us. 

As the greater part of human kind speak and act 
wholly by imitation, most ef those who aspire to ho* 
nour and applause propose to themselves some example 
which serves as the model of their conduct, and the 
limit of tbeif hopes. Almost every man, if closely ex- 
amined, will be found to have enlisted himself under 
some leader whom he expects to conduct him to re- 
nown; to have some hero or other, living or dead, in 
his view, whose character he en()eavours to assume^ 
and whose performances he labours to equal. 

When the ori^nal is well chosen, and judiciously 
copied, the imitator often arrives at excellence, which 
he could never have attained without direction; for few 
are formed with abilities to discover new possibilities of 
ezceUencey and to distinguish themselves by means 
never tried before. 

But folly and idleness often contrive to gratify pride 
at a cheaper rate: not the qualities which are most 
illustrious, but those which are of easiest attainmmt; 
are selected for imitation ; and the honours and rewards 
which publick gratitude has paid to the beqe&ctors of 
mankind, are expected by wretches who <!:aQ only imi« 
tate them in their vices and defects, or adopt some 
petty singularities, of which those from whom they are 
bdnrowed were secretly ashamed. 

No man rises to such a height as to become con^ 
Ipicuous, but he is on one side censured by undiscera- 
ing malice, which reproaches him for his best actionsi 
aad^ danders his apparent and incontestable excdlen* 
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des; and idolized on the other by ignorant admiration, 
which exalts his fiandts and follies into virtues. It may 
be observed, that he by whose intimacy his acquaint^ 
ances imagine themselves dignified, generally diffuses 
among them his mien and his habits; and, indeed, 
widKNit more vi^lance than is generally applied to 
the regulation of the minuter parts, of behaviour, it is 
not easy, when we converse much vritii one whose 
general character excites our veneration, to escape all 
conta^on of his pecuhaiities, even when we do not 
deliberately think than worthy of jour notke, and 
whan they would have excited lai^ter or disgust, had 
they not been protected by their alliance to nobler 
qualities, and accidentally consorted with knowledge 
or iwth virtue. 

The fiuilts of a man loved or honoured, sometimes 
steal secretly and imperceptibly upon' the wise and Ar* 
tuouSy but, by injudicious fondness or tbou^itless 
vanity, are adopted with design. There is scarce any 
foiling of mind or body, any error of opinion, or depra- 
vity of practice, which, instead of producing shame and 
discontent, its natural efifects, has not at one time <»" 
other gladdened iwnity with the hopes.of pFaise,and been, 
displayed with ostentatious industry by those who souglijt 
kindred minds among the wits or heroes, and could 
prove their illation only by similitude of deformity. 

In consequence of this perverse ambition, every- 
habit which reason condemns may be indulged and 
avowed. When a man is upbraided with hia faults, be 
may indeed be pardoned if he endeavours to run for 
shelter to some celebrated name ; but it is not to be 
suffered that, from the retreats to which he flecL 
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fr6m in&my, he should issue again with the conf:^ 
dence of conquests, and call upon mankind for 
praise. Yet we see men that w^aste their patrimony 
in luxury, destroy their health with debauchery, and 
enervate their minds with idleness, because there have 
been some whom luxury never could sink into con- 
tempt, nor idleness hinder from the praise of genius. 

This general inclination of mankind to copy cha* 
racters in the gross, and the force which the recom- 
mendation of illustrious examples adds to the allure- 
ments of vice, ought to be considered by all whose 
character excludes them from the shades of secrecy, 
as incitements to scrupulous caution and universal 
purity of manners. No man, however enslaved to 
his appetites, or hurried by his passions, can, vrhile 
he preserves his intellects unimpaired, please himself 
with promoting the corruption of others. He whose 
merit has enlarged his influence, would surely wish 
to exert it for the benefit of mankind.- Yet such will 
be the effect of his reputation, while he suffers himself 
to indulge in ^ny favourite fault, that they wjio have 
no hope to reach his excellence will catch at his fail- 
ings, and his virtues will be cited to jtistify the copiers 
of bis vices. 

It is particularly the duty of those who consigA 
illustri^s names to posterity, to take cai^ lest thejr 
readers be misled by ambiguous examples. That 
writer may be justly condemned as an enemy to 
goodness^ who suffers fondness or interest to confound 
right with wrong, or to shelter the faults which even 
tbc wisest and the best have committed from that 
ignominy which guilt oi^ht always to suffer, and 
V4WU VL L with 
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with wliich it should be more deeply stigmatized when 
dignified by its neighbourhood to uncommon worth, 
since we shall be in danger of beholding it without 
abhorrence, unless its turpitude be laid open, and 
the eye secured fix)m the deception of sunrounding 
splendour. 



Numb. 165. Tuesday, October 16, 1751, 



tJvtJf oTOTf ;i^rf0'O«t /A9 ^vvatfcoci, tot' fp^w. AntIPIHLUS. 

Yoiing was I once aiid p©or, now rich and old; 

A harder case than mine was never told;. 

Blest with the pOw'r to use thetn-^I had non«; 

Loaded with liches now, the pow'r is gone* F« Lewis. 



7b Me RAMBLER, 

SIR, 
^IpHE writers who have undertaken the unpra^ 
mismg task of moderating desire, exect all flie 
power of their eloquence, to show that hairiness is 
riot the lot of man, and have, by many argunstots 
and examples, proved the instability of every condi- 
tion by which envy or ambition are excited. They 
have set before our eyes all the calamities to which 
we are exposed from the frailty of nature, the ii^u-. 
ence of accident, or the stratagems of malice ; they 
have territie4i greatness with conspiracies, axjd riches 
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with anxieties, wit with criticism and beauty with 
disease. 

All the force of reason, and all the charms of lan- 
guage *are indeed necessary to support positions which 
every man hears with a wish to confute them. Truth 
finds an easy entrance into the mind wiien she is 
iiltroduced by desire, and attended by pleasure ; but 
when she intrudes uncalled, and brings only fear and 
sorrow in her train, the passes of the intellect are 
barred against her by prejudice and passion ; if she 
sometimes forces her way by the batteries of argu- 
ment, she seldom long keeps possession of her con- 
quests, but is ejected by some favoured enemy, or at 
best obtains only a nominal sovereignty, without in- 
fluence and without authority. 
'^ Tliat life is short we are all convinced, and yet 
suffer not that conviction to repress' our projects or 
limit our expectations; that life is miserable we all 
feel, and yet we believe that the time is near when 
we shall feel it no longer. But to hope happiness 
and immortality is equally vain. Our state may in- 
deed be more or less embittered, ast our duration may 
be more or less contracted; yet the utmost felicity 
which we can ever attain will be little better than 
alleviation of misery, and we shall always feel more 
pain from our wants than pleasure from our enjoy- 
ttiehts. The incident which I am going to relate 
win show, that to destroy the effect of all our suc- 
cess, it is not necessary that any signal calamity should 
fall upon us, tliat we should be harassed by impla- 
<aWe persecution, or excruciated by irremediable pains; 
the brightest liours of prosperity have tli^ir clouds, and 
> ' ' L 2, the 
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the stream of life, if it is not rufHed by obstructions^, 
will grow putrid by stagnation. 

Afy fatlier, resolving not to imitate the fdly of his 
ancestors, who had hitherto left the younger sons enr 
cumbrances on the eldest, <(estined me to a lucra: 
live profession; and I, being careful to lose no oppor-^ 
tunity of improvement, was, at the usual time in 
which young men enter the world, well qualified for 
the exercise of the business which I had chosen. 

My eagerness to distinguish myself in publick, and 
my impatience of the narrow scheme of life to which 
my indigence confined me, did not suffer me to con^ 
tinue long in the town where I was born. I went 
away as from a place of confinement, with a resolu* 
tion to return no more, till I should be able to dazzle 
with my splendour those who now looked upon me 
with contempt, to reward those who had paid honours 
to my dawning merit, and to show all who had suf-* 
fered me to glide by them unknown and neglectedi 
how much they mistook their interest in omitting to 
propitiate a genius like mine. 

Such were my intentions when I sallied forth intot 
ilie unknown world, in quest of riches and hooQursi 
which I expected to procure in a very short livm; 
for what could i/dthhold them fi*om industry and, 
knowledge ? He that indulges hope will always be dis- 
appoipted. Reputati<m I very soon obtained ; but.a& 
merit is much more cheaply acknowledged than re-^ 
warded, I did not find myself yet ennched in propor-. 
tion to my cekbrity. 

I had, howj^ver, in time, surmounted the obstades^ 
by which enyyjmd competition obstruct the firat at^ 
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tempts of a new claimant, and saw my opponents 
and censurers tacitly confessing their desp^p* of suc- 
cess, by courting my friendship and yielding to my 
influence. They who once pursued me, were now 
satisfied to escape from rat ; and they who had be- 
fore thouglit me presumptuous in hoping to over- 
take them, had now their utmost wish, if they were 
permitted, at no gi^at distance, quietly to follow 
me. 

My wants were not madly multiplied as my ac- 
quisitions increased, and the time came, at length, 
when I thou^t myself enabled to gratify all reason- 
able desires, and when, therefore, I resolved to enjoy 
that plenty and serenity which I had been hitherto 
labouring to procure, to enjoy them while I was yet 
neither crushed by age into infirmity, nor so habitu- 
ated to a particular manner of life as to be unqualified 
for new studies or entertainments. 
: I now quitted n^y profession, and, to set myself at 
once free from all importunities to resume it, changed 
my residence, and devoted the remaining part of my 
time to quiet and amusement. Amidst innumerable 
projects of pleasure, which restless idleness incited me 
to form, and of which most, when they came to the 
moment of execution, were rejected for others of no 
longer continuance, some accident revived in my 
imagination the pleasing ideas of my native place. It 
was now in my power to visit those fix)m whom I had 
been so long absent, in such a manner as was con- 
sistent with my former resolution, and I wondered 
how it could happen that I had so long delayed my 
own happiness. 

L3 Full 
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Full of the admiration which I should excite, and 
the homage which I should receive, I dressed ray 
servants .in a more ostentatious livery, purchased a 
magnificent chariot, and resolved to dazzle tlic in- 
habitants of the little to^n with an unexpected blaze 
of greatness. 

While the preparations that vanity required were 
made for my departure, which, as workmen will not 
easily be hurried beyond their ordinary rate, I thought 
very tedious, I solaced my impatience with in^aging 
the various censures tliat my appearance would pro- 
duce; the hopes which some would feel from my 
bounty; the terrour which my power would strike 
on others ; the awkward respect with which I should 
be accosted by timorous officiousness ; and the distant 
reverence with which others, less familiar to splen- 
dour and dignity, would be contented to gaze upon 
me. I deliberated a long time, whetlier I should im- 
mediately descend to a level with my former acquaint*- 
ances, or make my condescension more grateful by 
a gentle transition from haughtiness and reserve. At 
length I determined to forget some of my compa- 
nions, till they discovered themselves by some indu- 
bitable token, and to receive the congratulations of 
others upon my good fortune with indifference, to 
show that I always expected what I had now ob- 
tained. The acclamations of the populace I pur- 
posed to reward with six hogsheads of ale, and a roast-^ 
ed ox, and then recommend to them to return. to 
their work. • 

At last all the trappings of grandeur were fitted, 
and I began the journey of triumph, which I could 
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Iiave wished to have ended in th^ same moment ; but 
my horses felt none of their master's ardour, and I 
was shaken four days upon rugged roads. I then 
entered the town, and, having graciously let fall the 
glasses, that my person might be seen, passed slowly 
through the sti-eet. The noise of the wheels brought 
the inhabitants to their doors, but I could not per- 
ceive that I was known by them. At last I alighted, 
and my name, I suppose, was told by my servants, 
for the barber stept from the opposite house, and 
seized me by the hand with honest joy in his counte- 
nance, which, according to the rule that I had pre- 
scribed to myself, I repressed with a frigid gracious- 
ness. The fellow, instead of sinking into dejection, 
turned away with contempt, and left me to consider 
how the second salutation should be received. The 
next friend was better treated, for I soon found that I 
must purchase by civility that regard which I had 
expected to enforce by insolence. 

There was yet no smoke of bonfires, no harmony 
of bells, no shout of crowds, nor riot of joy ; the 
business of the day went forward as before; and, 
after having ordered a splendid supper, which no man 
came to partake, and which my chagrin hindered me 
from tasting, I went to bed, where the vexation of 
disappointment overpowered the fatigue of my journey, 
and kept me from sleep. , 

I rose so much humbled by tliose mortifications, as 
to inquire after the present state of the town, and 
found that I had been absent too long to obtain the 
triumph which had flattered my expectation. Of 
the friends whose compliments I expected, some had 
long ago moved to distant provinces, some had lost 
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in the maladies of age all sense of another's prosperity, 
and some had forgotten our former intimacy amidst 
care and distresses. Of three whom I had resolved 
to punbh for their former offences by a longer contiitu- 
ance of neglect, one was, by his own industry, raised 
above my scorn, and t^vo were sheltered from it in 
the grave. All those whom I loved, feared, or hated, 
all whose envy or whose kindness I had hopes of con- 
templating with pleasure, were swept away, and their 
place was filled by a new generation with other views 
and other competitions ; and, among many proofs of 
the impotence of wealth, I found that it conferred 
upon me very few distinctions in my native place. 

lam, SIR, &c. 

Sebotiijus* 
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Numb. 166. Saturday, October 19, 1751. 



Pavper eris temper^ si pauper «, ^miliane^ 

Dantur apes nullis nunc nUi divittbus. Mart. 

Once poor, my friend, still poor you must remain. 

The rich alone have all the means of g^in. Edw. Cats. 

TM'O complaint has been more frequently repeated 
in all ages than that of the neglect of merit as- 
sociated with poverty, and the difficulty with which 
valuable or pleasing qualities force themselves into 
view, when they are obscured by indigence. It has 
been long observed, that native beauty has little 
power to charm without the ornaments which fortune 
bestows, and that to want the favour of others is often 
sufficient to hinder us from obtaining it. 

Every day discovers that mankind are not yet 
convinced of their errour, or that their conviction is 
without power to influence their conduct; for po- 
verty still continues to produce contempt, and still 
obstructs the claims of kindred and of virtue. The 
eye of wealth is elevated towards higher stations, 
and seldom descends to examine the actions of those 
who are placed below the level of it^ notice, and 
who in distant regions and lower situations are strug- 
gling with distress, or toiling for bread. Among 
the multitudes overwhelmed with insuperable cala- 
mity, it is common to find those whom a very littie 
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assistance would enable to support tliemselves with 
decency, and who yet cannot obtain from near rela- 
tionsy what they see hourly lavished in ostentation^ 
luxury, or frolick. 

There are natural reasons why poverty does not 
easily conciliate affection. He that has been con- 
fined from his infancy to the conversatbn of the 
lowest classes of mankind, must necessarily want 
those accomplishments which are the usual means of 
attracting favour; and though truths fortitude, ^ and 
probity, give an indisputable right to reverence and 
kindness, they will not be distinguished by common, 
eyes, unless they are brightened by elegance of man* 
ners, but are cast aside like unpolished gems, of which 
ixme but the artist knows the intrinsick value, till their 
asperities are smoothed and their incrustations rubbed 
avTav- 

The grossness of vulgar habits obstructs the effi* 
cacy of virtife, as impurity and harshness of style im- 
pair the force of reason, and ru^ed numbers turn 
oiTtbe mind from artifice of disposition, and fertility 
of invention* Few have strength of reason to over- 
rule the perceptions of sense ; and yet fewer have 
curiosity or benevolence to strugf^ lon^ against the 
first impression ; he therefore who fails to please in 
his salutation and address, is at once r^ected, and 
never obtains an opportunity of showing his latent 
excellencies^ at essential qualities. 

It is, indeed, not easy to prescribe a successful man- 
ner of approach to the distressed or necessitous, whose 
condition subjects every kind of behaviour equally to 
miscarrikge. Pie whose confideiKe of merit inciter* 
bim to meet, without any apparent sense of inferiority,: 
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the eyes of tliosfc who flattered themselves with their 
own dignity, is considered as an insolent leveller, 
impatient of the just prerogatives of rank and wealth, 
eacrer to usurp the station to which he has no right, 
and to confound the subordinations of society ; and 
who would contribute to the exaltation of that spirit 
which even want and calamity are not abte to restraio 
from rudeness and rebellion. 

But no better success will commonly be found to 
attend sarvility and dejection, which ofb^n give pri<te 
the confidence to treat them with contempt A re- 
quest made with diffidence and timidity is easily 
denied, because the petitioner himself seems to doubt 
its fitness* 

Kindness is generally reciprocal; we are desirous 
of pleasing others, because we receive pleasure from 
them ; but by what means can the man please, whose 
attention is engrossed by his distresses, and w ho has 
no leisure to be officious ; whose will is restrained by 
his necessities, and who has no power to ccMifer 
benefits ; whose temper is perhaps vitiated by miserv, 
arid whose understanding is impeded by ignorance? 

It is yet a more offensive discouragement^ that the 
same actions -performed by different hands produce 
different effects, and, instead of rating the man by bis 
performances, we rate too frequently the performance 
by the man. It sometimes happens in the combi-^ 
nations of life, that important services are performed 
by inferiours; but though their zeal and activity may 
be paid by pecuniary rewards, they seldom excite 
tliat flow of gratitude, or pbtain that accumulation 
q£ recompense, with which all think it their duty 
to ^acknowledge the favour of those who descefid 
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to their assistance from a higher elevation. To be 
obliged, is to be in some respect iiiferiour to an- 
other ; and few willingly indulge the memory of an 
action which raises one whom they have always been 
accustomed to tliink below them, but satisfy themselves 
with faint praise and penurious payment, and then 
drive it from their own minds, and endeavour to con- 
ceal it frcHn the knowledge of others. 

It may be always objected to the services of those 
who can be supposed to want a reward, that they 
were produced not by kindness but interest ; they are 
iheF^re, when they are no longer wanted, easily 
disregarded as arts of insinuation, or stratagems of 
selfishness. Benefits which are received as ^fts fix)m 
wealti), aro exacted as debts fi^om indigence; and he 
tiiat in a hig^ station is celebrated for superfluous 
goodness, would in a meaner condition have barely 
been confessed to have done his duty. 

It is scarcely possible for the utn[M)st benevolence 
to oblige; when exerted under the disadvantages of 
great inferiority; for, by the habitual arrogance of 
wealth, such expectations are comnoonly formed as 
tto zeal or industry can satisfy ; and what regard can 
he hope, who has done less than was demanded from 
him? 

There are indeed kindnesses conferred which were 
nevCT purchased by precedent favours, and tkere is 
an afiection not arising from gi'atitude or gross in- 
terest, by which similar natures are attracted to each 
other^ without prospect of any other advantage than 
the pleasure of exchanging sentiments, and the hope 
of confirming their esteem of themselves by the ap- 
probation of each other. But this spontaneous fond- 
5 nesa 
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ness seldom rises at the sight of poverty, which erery 
oiie regards with habitual contempt, and of which tiie 
applause is no more courted by vanity, than thie coun- 
tenance is solicited by ambition. The most generous 
and disinterested friendsliip must bp resolved at list 
into the love of ourselves ; he therefore whose reputa- 
tatioii or dignity inclines us to consider his esteem as a 
testimonial of desert, will always find our hearts open, 
to his endearments. We every day see men of emi- 
nence followed with all the obsequiousness of- depend*^ 
ance, and courted with all the blandishments of flattery, 
by those who want nothing from them but professions 
of regarti, and who think themselves liberally rewarded 
1^ a bow, a smile, or an embrace. 

But those prejudices which every mind feels more or 
less in favour of riches, ought, like other opinions, wliich 
only custom and example have inipressed upon us, to 
be ia time subjected to reason. We must learn how 
to sepaiute the real character from extraneous ijmI* 
hesions and casual circumstances, to consider closely 
him whom we are about to adopt or to reject; to re-, 
gard his inclinations as wtU as his actions; to trace out 
those yirtues which lie torpid in the heart for want of 
opportunity, and those vices that lurk unseen by the 
absence of temptation; that when we find worth faintly 
•hooting in the shades of obscurity, we may let in light 
and dimshine upon it, and ripen barren volition into 
efficacy and power. 
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Nu3iB. 167. .Tuesday, October 22, 1751- 



Candida perpefuo reside eoncordia letfto^ 
Tamqae pari semper sit Venus aiquajugo. 

Diligat ipsa senem quondam^ sed et ipsa marito 

Turn quoque cumfuerlty non videatur anus, Ma&t* 

Their nuptial bed may smiling concord dress. 

And Venus still the happy union bless! 

Wrinkled with age, may nuitnal lore and truth 

To' their dim eyes recall the bloom of youth. F. Lswis. 

To tfHi RAMBLER. 

SIR, 

JT is not common to envy those with whom we can- 
not easily be placed in comparison. Eveiy man 
sees without malevolence the progress of another in 
the tracts of life, which he has himself no desire to, 
tread, and hears, without inclination to cavils or c6n- 
tradiction, the renow n of those whose distance will not 
suffer them to draw the attention of mankind from liis 
own merit. The sailor never thinks it necessary to 
tontest the lawyer's abilities; nor would the Rambler, 
however jealous of his reputation, be much disturbed 
by the success of rival wits at ^g^^a or Ispahan. 

We do not therefore ascribe to you any superlative 
degree of virtue, when we believe that we may inform 
you of our change of condition without danger of ma* 
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Ugnant fascination ; and that wlx^n you read of the 
marriage of your correspondents Hymenaus and Tran- 
quillay you will join your wishes to those of their other 
friends for the happy event of an union in which ca- 
price and selfishness had so little part. 

There is at least this reason why we should be less 
deceived in our connubial hopes than many who enter 
into the same state, tliat we have allowed our minds to 
form no unreasonable expectations, nor vitiated otir 
fencies, in the soft hours of courtship, with visions of 
felicity which human power cannot bestow, or of per- 
fection which human virtue cannot attain. That impar- 
tiality with which we endeavour to inspect tlie manners 
of all whom we hiive known was never so much over- 
powered by our passion, but that we discovered some 
faults and weaknesses in each other; and joined our 
hands in conviction, that as theie are advantages to t)e 
enjoyed in marriage, there are inconveniencies likewise 
to be endured ; and that, together with confederate, in* 
tellects and auxiliar virtues, we must find dififerent 
opinions and opposite inclinations. 

We however flatter ourselves, for who is not flattered 
by himself as well as by others on the day of mir- 
riage ? tliat we are eminently qualified to give mutual- 
pleasure. Our birth is without any such remarkable 
disparity as can give either an opportunity of insulting 
ikvd other with pompous names and splendid alliances, 
or of calling in, upon any domestic^ controversy, the 
overbearing assistance of powerful relations. Our 
fortune was equally suitable, so that we meet without 
any of those obligations, which always produce re* 
proach or suspicion of reproacli^ which, though tl^y 
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may be forgotten in the gayeties of the Gitit month, no 
delicacy will always suppress, or of which the suppres- 
sion must be considered as a new favour, to be repaid 
by tameness and submission, till gratitude takes the 
place of love, and tlie desire of pleasing degenerates by 
degrees into the fear of offending. 

The settlements caused no delay; fw we did not 
trust our affairs to the negotiation of wretches, who 
would have paid their court by multiplying stipulations* 
Tranquilla scorned to detain any part of her fortune 
from him into whose hands she delivered up her per- 
son ; and Hymen<Em thought no act of baseness more 
criminal than his who enskves his wife by her own 
generosity, who by marrying without a jointure^ con- 
deq^ns her to all the dangers of accident and caprice, 
and at last boasts his liberality, by granting what only 
the indiscretion of her kindness enabled him to witb^ 
hold. He therefore received on the common terms 
the pprtion which any other woman might have brought 
him, and reserved all the exuberance of acknowledge: 
ment for those excellencies which he has yet been, 
^ble to discover only jb Tranquilla. 

We did not pass tlie weeks of courtship like those' 
nvho consider themselves as taking the last draught. 
of pleasure, and resolve not to quit the bowl with- 
out a surfeit, or who know themselves about to 
set happiness to hazard^ and endeavour, to lose their 
sense of danger in the ebriety of perpetual amuse*- 
ment, and whirl round the gulph before ihey sink. 
Hyniena^us often repeated a medical axiom, that the 
succours of sickness ought not to be wasted in health. 
We know that however our eyes may yet.spaakle,^ 
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Bnd oar hearts bound at the presence of each other, 
the time of listlesness and satiety, of peevishness and 
discontent, must come at last, in which we shall be 
driven for relief to shows and recreations ; that the 
uniformity of life must be sometimes diversified, and 
the vacuities of conversation sometimes supplied. 
We rejoice in the reflection that we have stores of 
novelty yet unexhausted, which may be opened when 
repletion shall call for change, and gratifications yet 
untasted, by which life, when it shall become vapid 
or bitter, may be restored to its former sweetness and 
sprightlinessy and again irritate the appetite, and again 
sparkle in the cup. 

Our time will probably be less tasteless than that 
of tliose whom the authority and avarice of parents 
unite almost without tiieir consent in their early 
years, before they have accumulated any fond of re- 
flection, or collected materials for mutual entertain- 
ment. Such we have often seen rising in the morn- 
ing to cards, aYid retiring in tlie afternoon to doze, 
whose happiness was celebrated by their neighbours, 
because they happened to grow rich by parsimony, 
and to be kept quiet by insensibility, and agreed to 
eat and to sleep together. 

We have both mingled with the world, and are 
theretwe no strangers to the faults and virtues, 
the designs and competitions, the hopes and fears 
of our cotemporaries. We have b0|h amused our 
leisure with Ifooks, and can therefore rccount the 
evetits of ibrmer times, or cite the dictates of an- 
cient wisdom. En^ occun-ence furnishes us with 
some bint which one or tlie other can improve, 
wid if it should happen that memory or miaginaf 
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tion fe.il us, we can retire to no idle or unimproving 
solitude. 

Though our characters, beheld at a distance, ex- 
hibit this general resemblance, yet, a nearer inspec* 
tion discovers such a dissimilitude of our habitudes 
and sentiments, as leaves each some peculiar ad van* 
tages, and affords that concordia discors, that suitable 
disagreement which is always necessary to intellectual 
harmony. There may be a total diversity of ideas 
which admits no participation of the same delight, 
and there may likewiise be such a conformity of no* 
tions as leaves neither any thing to add to the cfect- 
»ions of the other. With such contrariety there can 
be no peace, with guch similarity there can be no 
pleasure. Our reasonings, though often formed up<»i 
different viewiy, terminate generally in the same con- 
clusion. Our thoughts, like rivulets issuing from 
distant springs, are each impregnated in its coiursie 
with various mixtures, and tinged by infr.sions un- 
known to the other, yet, at last, easily unite into on« 
stream, and purify themselves by tlie gentle effer- 
vescence of contrary qualities. 

These benefits we receive in a greater degree as we 
converse without reserve, because we have notliing to 
conceal. We have no debts to be paid by impercep- 
tible deductions from avow^ed expenses, no habits to 
be indulged by the private subserviency of a favoured 
servant, no private interviews with needy rdations, 
too intelligence with spies placed upon each other. 
We considered marriage as the most solemn league of 
perpetual friendship, a state from which artifice and 
concealment are to be banished for ever,, and in which 
^very act rf^Swknulation is a breach pf faith*. . ; 
-' ^^ » The 
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The impetuous vivacity of youth, and that ardour 
of desire, which the first sight of pleasure naturally 
produces, have long ceased to hurry us into irregu- 
larity and -vehemence; and experience has shown us 
that few gratifications are too valuable to be sacrificed 
to complaisance. We have thought it convenient to 
rest firom the fatigue of pleasure, and now only con- 
tinue that course of life into which we had before 
entered, confirmed in our choice by mutual approba- 
tion, supported in our resolution by mutual encou- 
ragement, and assisted in our efforts by mutual er- 
hortation. 

Such, Mr. Rambler J is our prospect of life, a pro- 
spect which, as it is beheld with more attention, seems 
to open more extensive happiness, and spreads, by 
degrees, into the boundless regions of eternity. But 
if all our prudence has been Vain, and we are doomed 
to give one instance more of the uncertainty of huwan 
discemmeut, we shall comfort ourselves amidst our 
disappointments, that we were not betrayed but by 
such delusions as caution could not escape, since 
we sought happiness only in the arms of virtue. We 
arc, 

SIR, 

Your humble Servants, 

HYMENiEUS, 
TRANQUILLA. 
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Numb. 168. Saturday, October 26^ 1751. 

— DecipU 
FroM prima multos, rara mens inUlligit 
Quod interiore condidii eura angulo, Phjedrtts* 

The tinsel glitter, and the specious mien, 
Delude the most; few pry behind the scene. 

tT has been observed by Boileauj that ^* a mean 
" or common thought expressed in pompous dic- 
" tion, generally pleases more than a new or nobld 
^ sentiment delivered in low and vidgar language; 
^* because the number is greater of those whom cus- 
*^ torn has enabled to judge of words, than whom 
*' study has qualified to examine things.'' 

This solution might satisfy, if such only wctc of- 
fended with meanness of expression as are unable to 
distinguish propriety of thought, and to separate pro- 
portions or images from tlie vehicles by which they 
are conveyed to the understanding. But this kind 
of disgust is by no means confined to the ignorant or 
superficial ; it operates uniformly and universally upon 
readei*s of all classes ; every man, however profound 
or abstracted, perceives hunself irresistibly alienated 
oy low terms; they who profi^ss the most zealous 
adherence to truth are foreed to admit that she owes 
part of her charms to her ornaments ; and loses much 
of lier power over the soul, when she appears dis- 
graced by a dress uncouth or ill adjusted. 

We are ^1 offended by low terms, but are not dis- 
gusted alike by the same compositions, because we do 
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not all agree to censure the same t^rms as low. No i 
word is naturally or intrinsically meaner than another; \ 
our opinion therefore of words, as of other things ar-^ / 
bitrarily tod capriciously established, depends wholly f 
upon accident and custom. The cottager thinks 
those apartments splendid and spacious*, which an 
inhabitant of palaces will despise for their inelegance; 
and to him who has passed most of his hours with the 
delicate and polite, many expressions will seem sor- 
did, which another, equally acute, may hear without 
offence ; but a mean term never fails to displease him 
to whom it appears mean, as poverty is certainly 
and invariably despised, though he who is poor in 
tfie eyps of sooie, may, by others, be envied for his 
wealths 

Words become low by the occasions to which they 
are applied, or the general character of them who use 
them ; and the disgust which they produce, arises 
irom the revival of those images with which they are 
eommonly united. Thus if, in the most solemn dis* 
course, a phrase happens to occur which has been 
successfully employed in some ludicrous narrative, 
the gravest auditor finds it diiRcult to refrain from 
laughter, when they who are not prepossessed by the 
same accidental association, are utterly unable to guess 
the reason of his merriment. Words which convey 
ideas of dignity in one age, are banished from elegant 
writing or convers^tigri in another, because they are in 
Itime debased by vulgar mouths, and can be no longer 
heard without the involuutary recollection of unpleas- 
ing images. 

When Macbeth is confirming himself in the hor- 
rid purpose of stabbing his king^ he breaks out 
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MjBtidst his emotions into a wi^b natural to a muiv 
derer : ' . 

— ^^ Come, thick oigbt! 

. And pall thee in the dunaest smoke of helU 
That my keen knife see not the wound it makes ; 
Nor heav'a peep through the blanket of the dark, 
To cry, Hold! hold! 

In this passage is exerted all, the force of poetry, that 
force which calls new powers into being, whidi em- 
Ixxlies sentiment^ ^nd animates matter; yet^ perhaps^ 
Scarce any man now peruses it without some disturb- 
ance of his attention from the counteraction of tho 
words to the ideas. What can be more dreadful than 
to implore the presence of night, invested, not in 
common obscurity, but in the smoke of hell? Yet 
the efficacy of this ipvocation is destroyed by the 
ihseirtioQ of ai^ epithet now seldom heard hot in the 
stable, and dun night may come or go without any 
other notice than contempt 

Jf we start into raptures wheji some hero of the 
Iliad tells us that iifv itamra^^ his lance rages with 
eagerness to destroy; if we are alarmed at the terrour 
of the soldiers commanded by Ctesar to hew down tbet 
liaprfsd grove^ who dreaded, says Lucan^ lest the axe^ 
awed at the oalc should fly back upon the striker : 

■ ■ $\ robora sacraferirent^ 

In sua credebant redituras membra sfcures^ 

None dares with impious steel the grove to rend, 
Lestoii himself the destin'd strokedescend ; 

we cannot surely but sympathise with the horrours of 
a wretch about to murder his master, his friend, his 
benefactor, who suspects th^t the lyeapon will Refuse 
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its oiBce, and start back from the breast which he is 
preparing to violate. Yet this sentiment is weakened 
•by the name of an instrument used by butchers and 
cooks in the meanest employments : we do not im- 
mediately conceive that any crime of importance is to 
be committed with a kmfe ; or who dees not, at last, 
from the I6ng habit of connecting a knife with sordid 
offices, feel aversion rather than terrour? 

Macbeth prpceeds to wish, in the madness of guilty 
that the inspection of heaven may be intercepted, and 
that he may, in the involutions of infernal darkness, 
escape the eye of Providence* This is the utmost ex- 
travagance of determined wickedness ; yet this is so 
debased by two unfortunate words, that while I endea- 
vour to impress on my reader the energy of the senti- 
ment, 1 can scarce check my risibility^ when the ex- 
pression forces itself upon my mind ; for who, without 
some relaxation of his gravity, can hear of the avengers 
of guilt peeping through a blanket? 

Thes§ imperfections of diction are less obvious to 
the reader, as he is less acquainted with comn^on 
usages ; ,they are therefore wholly imperceptible to a 
foreigner, who learns our language from books, and 
will strike a solitary academick less forcibly than a 
modish lady. 

Among the numerous requisites ^t most concur to 
complete an author, few are of more importance than 
an early entrance into the living world. The seeds 
of knowledge may be planted in solitude, but must be 
cultivated in publick. Argumentation ijiay be taught 
in colleges, and theories formed in retirement; but 
the artifice of- embellishment, and the powers of at- 
traction, can be gained only by general converse. 
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An acquaintance with prevailing customs and fa*' 
shionable elegance is necessary likewise for other pur- 
poses. The injury that grand imagery suflfers from 
unsuitable languag^^ personal merit may fear from 
rudeness and indelicacy. When the success of ^neas 
de|)ended on the favour of the queen upon whose 
coasts he was driven, his celestial protectress thought 
him not sufficiently secured against rejection by his 
piety or bravery, but decorated him for tlie interview 
with preternatural beauty. Whoever desires, for his 
writings or himself, what none can reasonably con- 
temn, the favour of mankind, must add grace to 
strength, and make his thoughts agreeable as well as 
useful. Many complain of neglect who never tried 
to attract regard. It cannot be expected that the 
patrons of science or virtue should be solicitous to dis- 
cover excellencies, which they who 4}Osse88 them shade 
and disguise. Few have abilities so much needed by 
the rest of the world as to be caressed on their own 
terms ; and he that will not condescend to recommend 
himself by external embellishments, must submit to 
the fate of just seq^iment meanly expressed, and be 
^ridicul^d apd forgotten befwe he is understood. 
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Numb. 169. Tuesday, October 29 ^ 1751. 



Nee pluteum ccedU, nee demorsos sapit ungues. Psssiui* 



No blood from bitten nails those poems drew; 
But churud^ like spittle, from the lips they flew. 



DaTD£y« 



^T AT URAL lustorians assert, that whatever is 

formed for long duration arrives slowly to its 

maturity. Thus the firmest timber is of tardy growth, 

and animals generally exceed each other in longevity, 

in proportion to the time between their conception 

and tlieir birth. 

The same observation may be extended to the off- 

j spring of the mind. Hasty compositions, however 

they please at first by flowery luxuriance, and spread 

in the sunshine of temporary favour, can seldom 

endure the change of seasons, but perish at the first 

blast of criticism, or frost of neglect. When Apettes 

was reproached with the paucity of his productions, 

I and the incessant attention with which he retouched 

I his pieces, he condescended to make no other answer 

! than that he painted for perpetuity. 

No vanity can more justly incur contempt and in- 
j dignation than tJiat which boasts of negligence and 

I hurry. For who can bear with patience the writer 

I who claims such superiority to the rest of his species, 

as to imagine that mankind are at leisure for atten- 
tion to his contemporary sallies, and that posterity will 
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reposite his casual efTusion? among the treasures of 
ancient wisdom? 

Men have sometirnes appeared of such transcend- 
ent abilities, that their slightest and most airsory per- 
formances excel all that labour and study can enable 
iijeaner intellects to compose ; as there are regions 
of which the spontaneous products cannot be equal- 
led in other soils by care and culture. But it is iia 
less dangerous for any man to place himself in this 
rank of understanding, and fancy that he is bom ta 
be illustrious without labour, thsiii to omit the cares 
of husbandry, and expect from his ground the Uos- 
soms oi Arabia. 

The greatest part of those who congratulate them- 
fielves upon their intellectual dignity, and usurp the 
privileges of genius, are men whom only themselves 
would ever have marked out as enriched by uncom- 
mon liberalities of nature, or entitled to veneration 
and immortality on easy terms. This ardour of 
confidence is usually found among those who, having 
not enlarged their notions by books or conversation, 
are persuaded, by the partiality whieh we all feel m 
our own favour, that they have reached the summit 
of excellence, because th«y discover none higher than 
tibemselves ; and who acquiesce in the fii^t thoughts 
^at occur, because their scantiness of knowledge 
allows them little choice; and the narrowness of their 
views affords them no glimpse of perfection, of that 
sublime idea whicli human industry has from the 
first ages been vainly toiling to appi^oach. They 
see a little, and believe that there is nothii^ beyond 
their sphere of vision, as the Pattiecos of Sfain^ who 
2 inhabited 
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inhabited a small valley, conceived the surrounding 
mountains to be the boundaries of the world. In 
proportion as perfection is more distinctly conceived, 
the pleasure of contemplating our own performances 
will be lessened ; it may therefore be observed, tiiat 
they who most deserve praise are often afraid to de- 
cide in favour of their own performances ; tiiey know 
how much is still wanting to their completion, and 
wait with anxiety and terrour the determination of 
the publick. I please every one eUe, says TuUy, biU 
never satisfy myself. 

It has often been inquired, why, notwithstanding 
the advances of later ages in science, and the assist^ 
ance which the infusion of so many new ideas has 
given us, we fall below the ancients in the art of com- 
position. Some part of their superiority may be 
justly ascribed to the graces of their langqiage, firom 
which the most polished of the present Eurapea;} 
tongues are nothing more than barbarous degenera- 
tions. Some advantage they might gain merely by 
priority, which put them in possession of the most 
natural sentiments, and left us nothing but servile 
repetition or forced concdts^ But the greater part 
of their praise seems to have been the just reward 
^f modesty ^apd labour* Their sense of human weak- 
ness confined them commonly to one stody, which 
their knowledge of the extent pf every science engaged 
(hem to prosecute with indefatigable diligence. 

Among tile writers pf antiquity I remember none 
except Statnts whp ventures to mention the speedy 
production of bb writings, either as an extenuation 
of his faults, or a proof of his &cility. Nor did 
^atiiiSi when h^ considered hunself ^ a candidate 
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for lastfrig reputation, thmk a closer attention un- 
necessary, but aniidst all his pride and indigence, the 
two great hasteners of modern poems, employed twelve 
years upon the Thebaid^ and thinks his claim to l^- 
Bown proportionate to bis- labour. 

Tichaisr multa eruciata Uma^ 
Tcntat^ audacijidef Mantuan^ 
Gaudiafamof^ 

PoUbh'd with endless toil, my lay? 
At length aspire to Mantuan praise. 

Ocid indeed apologizes in his banishment for the 
imperfection of his letters, but mentions his want of 
leisure to polish them as an addition to his calamities; 
and was so far from imagining revisals and corrections 
unnecessary, that at his departure firom RomCy he 
threw his Metamorphoses into the fire, lest he should 
be disgraced by a book whi^h he could not hope to 
finish. 

It seems not often to have happened that the same 
VI iter aspired to reputation in verse and prose ; and 
of tliose few that attempted such diversity of excel- 
lence, I know not that even one succeeded. Con- 
trary chai^acters they never imagined a single mind 
able to support, and therefore no man is recorded 
to have undertaken more than one kjqd of dramatic^ 
poetry. 

\V^hat they had written, they did not venture fti 
tiieir first fondness to thrust into tlie world, but, con- 
sidering the impropriety of sending forth inconside- 
rately that which cannot be recalled, deferred the 
publication, if not nine years, according to the di- 
rection of Ilorac^^ yet till their fancy was cooled 
6 after 
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after the raptures of invention, and the glare of novdty 
had ceased to dazzle the judgment 

There were in those days no weekly or diurnal 
writers ; multa dies, <§' mulfa litura, much time, and 
many rasures, were considered as indispensable rc- 
<]uisites; and that no other method of attaining lasting 
praise has been yet discovered, may be conjectured 
from the blotted manuscripts of Milton now remain«> 
ing, and from the tardy emission of Popes compo<» 
sitionSy delayed more than once till the incidents to 
which they alluded were forgotten, till his enemies 
were secure icom his satire, and, what to an honest 
mind must be more painful, his friends were deaf to 
his encomiums. 

To him, whose eagerness of pmise hurries his pro- 
ductions soon into the light, many impertections are 
unavoidable, even where the mind furnishes the mate- 
rials, as well as regulates their disposition, and notlilng 
depends upon search or information. Delay opens 
new veins of thought, the subject dismissed for a time 
appears with a new train of dependant images, the 
accidents of reading or conversation supply new orna- 
ments or allusions, or mere intermission of the fatigue 
of thinking enables the mind to collect new force, and 
make new excursions. But all those benefits come too 
kte for him, who, when he was weary with labour, 
snatched at the recompense, and gave his work to his 
friends and his enemies, as soon as impatience and 
jnJda persuaded him to conclude it. 

One ^f the most pernicious effects of haste, is 
ipbscurky. He that teems with a quick succession of 
/idcaS; and perceives how one sentiment produces 

another, 
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fiiodiery easily believes that he can clearly express 
what he so strongly conijHreheiids ; be seldom suspects 
Us thoughts of eDibarrassment, while be preserves in 
bis owu memory the series of coonexion, or bis 
dictioD of ambiguity, while only one sense is presei^ 
to bis mind. Yet if be has been employed on an 
abstruse, or compUcated argument, be will find, when 
be has awhile withdrawn bis mind, and returns as a 
oew reader to bis work, that be has only a coaijectural 
i^impse of bis own meaning, and that to explain it. to 
tbose whom be desires to instruct, be must open his 
sentiments, disentangle his method, and alter his ar^ 
rangement. 

Authors and lovers always suffer some iafatuatioi:^ 
from which only absence can set them free; and every 
man ought to restore himself to the full exercise of his 
judgment, before he does that which he cannot do 
improperly, without mjuring bis honour and his quiet. 
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Numb. 170. Saturday, November % 175t- 

Con/iteor: $i qmd prodeit delktafaferu .Owij%^ 

I grant the charge ; forgive the fault confessM. 

To the RAMBLER, 

SIR, 
T AM one of those beings froiii whom many, that, 
melt at the sight of all other misery, think it me^ 
ritorious to withhold relief; one whom the rigour of 
virtuous indignation dooms to suffer without complaint, 
and perish without regard; and whom I myself have 
formerly insulted in the pride of reputation and jsecu- 
rity of innocence. 

I am of a good family, but my father was bur- 
tl^coed with more children than he could decently 
support. A wealthy relation, as he travelled from 
London to bis country seat, condescending to make 
him a visit, was touched with compassion of his 
narrow fortune, and resolved to emse hiul of part of 
his chai'ge, by taking the care of a child upon him- 
self. Distress on one side, and ambition on the otlier, 
were too powerful for parental fondness, and the little 
family p^^sed in review before him, that he might 
l^ake his clioice. I was then ten years old, .^d, 
fyithout knowing for what purpose, I was called to my 
great cousin, endeavoured to recommend myself by 
)ny.be$t courtesy, sung him my prettiest song^ told the 
^t ^tory that I had read, and 30 much .eijideared 
V. . ,. mysetf 
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myself by tny innocence^ that he declared his reso- 
lution to adopt me, and to educate me with his own 
daughters. 

My parents felt the common struggles at &» 
thought of parting, and 6'ome natural tears they 
dropp^d^ but wip'd them soon. They considered, not 
without that false estimation of the value of wealth, 
wliich poverty long continued always produces, that 
I was mised to higher rank than they could give me, 
and to hopes of more ample fortune than they could 
bequeath. My mother sold some of her ornaments 
to dress me in such a iiranner ai might secure m6 
from contempt at my first arrival ; and when she dis- 
missed me, pressed me to her bosom with an embrace 
that I still feel, gave me some precepts of piety, 
which, ho^^^vef neglected, I ha^e not forgotten, and 
uttered prayers for my final happiness, of which I 
have not yet Ceased to hope that they will at last be 
granted. 

My sisters envied my new finery, and seemed not 
much to regret our separation ; my fether conducted 
me to the stage-coach with a kind of cheerful tender- 
ness ; and in a very short time, I was transported to 
splendid apartments, and a luxurious table, and grew 
familiar to show, noise, and gayety. 

In three years my mother died, having implored 
a blessing on her family with her last br^th. I had 
little opportunity to indulge a sorrow which there 
wa* none^ to partake with me, and therefore soon 
ceased to reflect much upon my loss. My father 
tuhied all his care upon his other children, whom 
some fortunate adventures and unexpected legaciei 
enabled him, when he died fout years after my 

motbefi 
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mother, to leave in a condition above their expec- 
tations. 

I should have shared the increase of his fortune, 
and had once a portion assigned me in his will ; but 
my cousin assuring him that all care for me was need- 
less, since he had resolved to place me happily in the 
world, directed him to divide my part amongst my 
sisters. 

Thus I was thrown upon dependance without re- 
source. Being now at an age in which young women 
are initiated into company,. I was no longer to be 
supported in my former character, but at considerable 
expense ; so that partly lest I should waste money, 
and partly lest my appearance might draw too many 
compliments and assidufties, I was insensibly degrad- 
ed from my equality, and enjoyed few privileges above 
the head servant, but that of receiving no wage^. 

I felt every indignity, but knew -that resentment 
would precipitate my fall. I therefore endeavoured 
to continue my importance by little services and 
active officiousness, and, for a time; preserved myself 
from neglect, by withdrawing all pretences to com- 
petition, and studying to please rather than to shine. 
But my interest, notwithstanding^ this expedient, 
hourly declined, and my cousin's favourite maid be- 
gan to exchange repartees with me, and consult me 
about the alterations of a cast gown. 

I was now completely depressed ; and, though I 
had seen mankind enough to know the necessi^ of 
outward cheerftilness, I often withdrew to my 
chamber to vent my grief, or turn my condition 
in my mind, and examine by what means I might 

You VI. N escape 
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escape from pei^petual mortification. At last my 
schemes and sorrows were interrupted by a suddeft 
change of my relation's behaviour, who one day 
took an occasion, when we were left together in a 
room, to bid me suffer myself no longer to be in- 
sulted, but assume the place which he always in- 
tended me to hold in the family. He assured me that 
his wife's preference of her own daughters should 
never hurt me ; and, accompanying his professions 
with a purse of gold, ordered me to bespeak a rich 
suit at the itiercer's, and to apply privately to him 
for money when I wanted it, and insinuate that my 
other friends supplied me, which he would take car^ 
to confirnl. 

By this stratagem, which I did not then under- 
stand, he filled me with tenderness and gratitude, 
compelled me to repose on him as my only support, 
and produced a necessity of private conversation. 
He often appointed interviews at the house of aa 
acquaintance, arid sometimes called oti me with a 
coach, and carried me abroad. My sense of bis 
favour, and the desire of retaining it, disposed me 
to unlimited complaisance, and, thou^ I saw his- 
kindness grow every day mOre fond, I did not suffer 
any suspicion fo enter my thoughts. At last the 
wretch took advantage of the familiarity which he 
enjoyed as my relation, and the submission which he 
exacted as my benefactor, to complete the ruin of art 
orphan, whom his own promises had ma(fe indent, 
whom his indulgence had melted, and his authori^ 
subdued. 

I know not why it should afford j^ufeject of exult- 
ation, to overpower on any terms the resolution, or 
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surprise the caution of k girl ; but of all the boasters 
that decf themselves in the spoils of innocence and 
lieauty, they surely have the least pretensions to tri- ' 
umpb, who submit to owe their suXicess to some' 
casual influence. They neither employ the graces 
of fajQcy, not the force of understaiiding, in their » 
attempts;. they caqnot please. thefa: vanity with the 
art of their approaches, the delicacy of their adula^* 
tions, the elegance t>f their address, or the efficacy of 
their eioquehce ; nor applaud themselves as possessed * 
of any qualities, by which aflfection is attracted; 
They surmount no obstacles, they defeat no rivalsj^ 
hut attatk ohly those who cannot resist, and are often 
x:ontent to possess the body, without any solicitude to 
gain the heart* 

Many of those despicable wretches dbes my pre- 
sent acquaintance with infamy and wickedness enable 
me to number among the heroes of debauchery. Rep- 
tiles whom their own servants would hAve deSpised^ 
had they not been their servants, and with whooi 
beggary would have disdained ihtereouirse, had she 
not been allured by hopes of relief. Maiiy of the 
beings which are now rioting in taverns, or shivering 
in the streets, have been itomipted, not by arts of 
gallantry which stole gradually upon the affections 
and laid prudence asleep, but by the fear of losing 
benefits which wete lieve^ intended, or of incurring 
resentmient which they could not escape ; some hav* 
been frighted by masters, and some awed by guardians 
into ruih* 

Out crime hdd iis usual consequence, and hb sobii 
Jperceived that I could hot long continue in hife fehilly. 
I wa3 distracted At the thought of the reproach which 

iJ 2 I now 
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I now betieved inevitable. He comforted me with 
hopes of eluding all discovery, and often upbraided 
me with the anxiety, which perhaps none biit himself 
WW in my gountenanoe ; but at last mingled his as- 
surances of [NPOtection and maintenance with menaces 
of total desertion, i^ in the momenta of perturbation^ 
I should sufier bis secret to escape, or endeavour to 
throw on him any part oimy in&my. 

Thus passed the di^nal hours, till my retreat could 
no longer be delayed. It was pretended that my re- 
lations had sent for me to a distant county, and I 
entered upon a state which shall be described in my 
next letter. 

I am, SIR, &€. 

MlSZLXiA* 
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Ni7MB. 171. Tuesday, JVbt^cwfeer 5, 1751. 

Tttdet cell cottvexa tuerL ViROr 

Dark is thit iBun, and loathtomft is the day* 

Tb^i^RAMfiLER, 

SIR, 

A/fIS£LLA now sits down to continue her nar- 
rative.. I am convinced that nothing would 
more powerfylly preserve youA from irregularity, or 
guard inexperience from seduction, than a just de- 
scription of the condition into which the wanton plunges 
herself, and therefore hope that my letter may be a 
sufficient antidote to my example. 

After the distraction, hesitation, and delays which 
the timidity of guilt naturally produces, I was removed 
to lod^ngs in a distant part of the town, under ope 
of the characters commonly assumed upon such oc* 
casions. Here being by my circumstances condemned 
to solitude, J passed most of my hours in bit^rpess 
and anguish. The conversation of the people with 
whom I was placed was not at all capable of engaging 
my attention, or dispossessing the reigning ideas. The 
books which I carried to my retreat were such as 
heightened my abhorrence of myself; for I was not so 
far abandoned as to sink voluntarily into corruption, 
or endeavour to -conceal from my own mind the 
Wormity of my crmt. 

V3 My 
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My relation remitted none of his fondness^ bu| 
visited me so often, that I was sometLues afraid lest 
his assidui^ should ex[>ose him to suspicion. When-, 
ever he came he found me weeping, and was therep 
fore less delightfully entertained than he expected. 
After frequent expostulations upon the unreasonable- 
ness of my sorrow, and innumerable protestations of 
everlasting regard, he at last found that I was more 
affected with the loss of my innocence, than the 
danger of my fame, and that he might not be dis- 
turbed by my remorse, began to lull my conscience 
with the opiates of irrcligion. His arguments were 
such as my course of life has since exposed me often 
to the . necessity of hearing, vulgar, empty, and fal- 
lacious ; yet, they at first confounded me by their 
novelty, filled me ^\ith doubt and perplexity, and 
interrupted tiiat peace wliich I began to feel from 
the sincerity of my repentance, without substituting 
any other support. I listened a while to his impious 
gabble, but its ' influence was soon overpowered by 
natural reason and early education, and the convic- 
tions which this new attempt gave me of his baseness 
completed my abhortence. T have heard of barba- 
rians, who, when tempests drive ships upon their 
coast, decoy them to the rocks that they may plunder 
their lading, and have always thought that wretches, 
thus merciless in their depredations, ought to be 
destroyed by a general insurrection of all social 
beings ; yet, how light is this guilt to the crime of 
him, who, in the agitations of remorse, cuts away the 
anchor of piety, and, when he has drawn aside cre- 
dulity from the paths of virtue, hides the light of 
heaven which would direct her to return. I had 
4 hitherto 
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hitherto considered' him as a man. equally betrayed 
with myself by the concurrence of appetite and op* 
portunity ; but I now saw with horrour that he was 
contriving to perpetuate his gratification, and was 
desirous to fit me to his purpose, by complete aod 
radical corruption. 

To escape, however, was not yet in my power. I 
could support the expenses of my condition, only 
by the continuance of his favour. He provided all 
th^t was nepessary, and in a few weeks, congra- 
tulated me upon my escape from the danger which 
M^e had both expected with so much aqxiety. I then 
began to remind him of his promise to restore me 
with my fame uninjured to the world. He promised 
me in general terms, that nothing should be want- 
ing which his power oould ^dd to my happiness, but 
forbore to release me from my confinement. I knew 
how much my reception in the world depended upon 
my speedy return, and was therefore outrageously 
impatient of his delays, which I aow perceived to be 
only artifices of lewdqes^. He told me at lastj w itjh 
an appearance of sorrow, that all hopes of restoration 
to my former sta.te were for ever precluded; that 
chance had discovered my secret, and nmlice divulged 
it ; and that nothing now remained, but to seek a 
retreat more private, wh^re curiosity or hatred could 
never find us. 

The rago, anguish, and. resentment, which I felt 
at this account are pot to be expressed. I was in 
so much dread of reproach: and infamy, which he re- 
presented as pursuing i\ie with full cry, that I yieldecl 
myself implicitly to his disposal, ancj was removed, 
.with a thousand studied precaution^ through by-ways 

N 4 and 
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and dark passages to another house, where I harassed 
him with perpetual solicitations for a small annuity 

^ that might enable me to live in the country in obscurity 
and innocence. 

This demand he at first evaded with ardent pro- 
fessions, but in time appeared offended at my im- 
portunity and distrust ; and having one day endea- 

, youred to sooth me with uncommon expressions of 
tenderness, when he found my discontent immov- 
able, left me with some inarticulate murmurs of 
anger. I was pleased that he was at last roused to 
sensibility, and expecting that at his next visit he 
would comply with my request, lived with great 
tranquillity upon the money in my hands, and was so 
much pleased with this pause of persecution, that I 
did not reflect how much his absence had exceeded 
the usual intervals, till I was alarmed with the danger 
of wanting subsistence. I then suddenly contracted 
my expenses, but was unwilling to supplicate for as- 
sistance. Necessity, however, soon overcame my 
modesty or mypride, and I applied to him by a letter, 
but had no answer. I writ in terms more pressing, 
but without effect I then sent aij agent to inquire 
after him, who informed me, that he had quitted his 
house, and was gone with his family to reside for 
some time on his estate in Ireland. 

However shocked at this - abrupt departure, I was 
yet unwilling to believe that he could wholly abandon 
me, and therefore, by the sale of my clothes, I 
supported myself, expecting that every post.woulB 
bring me relief. Thus I passed seven months be- 
tween hope and dejection, in a gradual approach 
to poverty and distress, emaciated with discontent, 
13 and 
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and bewildered with uncertainty. At last, my land- 
lady, after many hints of the necessity of a new lover, 
took the opportunity of my absence to search my 
boxes, and mjssing some of my apparel, seized the re- 
mainder for rent, and led me to the door. 

To remonstrate against legal cruelty, was vain ; to 
supplicate obdurate brutality, was hopeless. I went 
away I knew not whither, and wandered about with- 
out any settled purpose, unacquainted with the usual 
expedients of misery, unqualified for laborious offices, 
afraid to meet an eye that had seen me before, and 
hopeless of relief firom those who were strangers to 
my former condition. Night came on in the midst of 
my distraction, and I still continued to wander till the 
menaces of the watch obliged me to shelter myself in 
a covered passage. 

Next day, I procured a lodging in the backward 
garret of a mean house, and employed my landlady to 
inquire for a service. My applications were gene- 
rally rejected for want of a character. At length I 
was received at a draper's, but when it was known to 
my mistress that I had only one gown, and that of 
silk, she was of opinion that I looked like a thief, and 
without warning hurried me away. I then tried to 
support ntyself by my needle ; and, by my landlady's 
recpmmendation, obtained "a Jittle work from a shop, 
and for three weeks lived without repining ; but when 
my punctuality had gained me so much reputation, 
that I was trusted to make up a head of some value, 
one of my fellow-lodgers stole the lace, and I was 
pbliged to fly from a prosecution, 

Tbur 
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Thus driven again into the streets, I lived upon the 
Jeast tliat could support me, and at night accommo- 
dated myself under pent-houses as well ^ 1 could- 
At length I became absolutely pcnnyless, and having 
strolled all day without sustenance, was, at the close 
f)f evening, accosted by an elderly man, with an in- 
vitation to a tavern. I refused him w^ith hesitation ; 
he seized me by the hand, and drew me into a neigh- 
bouring house, where, when he saw my face pale 
with hunger, and my eyes swelling with tear% he 
spurned me from him, and bade me carit and whinfJ 
in some other place ; he for his part would take care 
of his pockets. 

I still continued to stand in the way, having 
scarcely strength to walk further, when another soon 
addressed me in tlic same manner. When he saw tlic 
same tokens of calamity, he considered that I might 
be obtained at a cl^ap rate, and therefore quickly 
made overtures, which I had no longer firmness to 
reject. By this man I was maintained four months 
in penurious wickedness, and then abandoned to my 
former condition, from which I was delivered by 
another keeper. 

In this abject state I have now passed four years, 
the drudge of extortion and the sport of drunken- 
ness ; sometimes the property of one man, and some- 
times tlie common prey of accidental lewdness; at 
one time tricked up for sale by the mistress of a 
brothel, at another bogging ia the streets to be, 
relieved from hunger by wickedness; \>'ithout an^ 
hope in the day but of finding some whom folly or 
excess may expose to my allurements, and without 

any 
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any reflections at night, but such as guilt and teryour 
impress upon me. 

If t^lose who pasd their days in plenty and se- 
curity, could visit for an hour the dismal receptacles 
to which the prostitute retires from~ her nocturnal 
excursions, and see the wretches that lie crowded 
together, ipad' with intemperance, ghastly witli fa- 
mine, nauseous with filth, and noisome with dis- 
ease ; it would not be easy fgr any degree of abbor^ 
rence to harden them against compassion, or to re- 
press the desire which they must immediately feel to 
rescue such numbers of human beings from ^ state so 
dreadful. 

It is said, that in France they annually evacuate 
their streets, and ship their prostitutes and vagabonds 
to their colonies. If the women that infest this city 
had the same opportunity of escaping from their 
miseries, I believe very little force would be neces- 
sary; for who among them can dread any change? 
Many of us indeed are wholly unqualified for any 
but the most servile employments, and those perhaps 
would require the care of a magistrate to hinder 
them from following the same practices in another 
country; but others are only precluded by iqfamy 
from reformation, and would gladly be delivered oa 
^ny terms from the necessity of guilt, and the tyranny 
of chance. No place but a populous city, can af- 
ford opportunities for open prostitution, and where 
the eye of justice can attend to individuals, those 
who. cannot be made good may be restrained froni 
mischief For my part, I should exult at the prj» 
yilege of banishment, and think myself happy in any 

region 
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region that should restore me once again to honesty 
and peace. 

I am, SIR, ^c. 

MlS£LLA< 



Numb. 172. Saturday, November 9, 175h 

Sape rogare soles qualis sim^ Vmct,futurus 

Sijiam locuples; simque repenfe potens. 
Quemquam posse putas mores narrarefuturosf 

Die mihiy sijias tu ko^ qualis eris. Mart, 

PriseuSy youVc often ask'd me bow I'd live, 

Shou'd fate at once both wealth and honour give. 

What soul his future conduct can foresee? 

Tell me what sort of lion you wou d be. F. Lewis. 



N" 



'OTHING has been longer observed, than that 
a change of fortune pauses a change of manners; 
and that it is difficult to conjecture from the conduct 
of him whom we see in a low condition, how he would 
act, if wealth and power were put into his hands. 
But it is generally agreed, that few men are ipade 
better by affluence or exaltation ^ and that the powers 
of the mind, when they are unbound and expanded by 
the sunshine of felicity, more, frequently luxuriate into 
follies, than blossom into goodness. 

Many observations have concurred to establish this 
opinion, and it is not likely soon to become obsolete, 
for want of new occasions to revive it. The greater 
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part of mankind are corrupt in every condition, and 
differ in high and in low stations, only as they have 
more or fewer opportunities of gratitying their desires, 
or as they are more or less restrained by human cen- 
sures. Many vitiate their principles in the acquisition 
of riches; and who can wonder that what is gained 
by fraud and extortion is enjoyed with tyranny and 
excess? 

Yet I am willing to believe that the depravation of 
the mind by external advantages, though certainly not 
uncommon, yet approaches not so nearly to univer- 
sality, as some have asserted in the bitterness of resent- 
ment, or heat of declamation. 

Whoever rises above those who once pleased them- 
selves with equality, will have many malevolent gazers 
at his eminence. To gain sooner than others tha( 
which all pursue with the same ardour, and to which 
all imo^ne themselves entitied, will for ever be a 
crime. When those who started with us in the race of 
life, leave us so far behind, that we have littie hope to 
overtake them, we revenge our disappointment by re- 
marks, on the arts of supplantation by which they 
gained tiie advantage, or on the folly and arrogance 
with which they possess it Of them, whose rise we 
could not hinder, we sojace ourselves by prognosticat- 
ing the fall. 

It is impossible for human purity not to betray to 
an eye, thus sharpei^^d by malignity, some stains 
which lay concealed and unregarded, while none 
thought it their interest to discover them; nor can 
tb^ most circumspect attention, or steady rectitude, 
escape blwie from censors, who have no inclinatioi\ 

to 
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to approve. Riches therefore, perhaps, do not so 
often produce crimes as incite accusers. 

The common charge against those who rise above 
their original conditbn, is that of pride. It is cer- 
tain that success naturallj^ confirms us in a favourable 
opinion of our own abilities. Scarce any man is 
willing to allot to accident, friendship^ and a thou- 
sand causes, which concur in every event without 
human contrivance or interposition, the part which 
they may justly claim in his advancement We rate 
ourselves by our fortune rather than our virtues, 
and exorbitant claims are quickly produced by ima- 
ginary merit. But captiousness and jealousy are 
likewise easily offended, and to him who studiously 
lobks for an af&odt, every mode of behaviour will 
supply it; freedom will be rudeness, and reserve 
iulleiiness; mirth will be negligence, and serious* 
ness formality; when he is received with ceremony^ 
distance and respect are inculcated ; if he is treated 
w ith familiarity, he Concludes loimsclf insulted by con- 
descensions. 

It must however be confessed, that as all suddeii 
changes are dangerous, a quick transition from poverty 
to abundance can seldom be made with safety. He 
that has long lived within sight of pleasures which he 
could not reach, will need more than common rhode- 
ration, not to lose his reason in unbounded riot, wheii 
they are first put into his power. 

Every possession is endearea by ndvelty; every 
gratification is exaggerated by desire. It is difficult 
not to Estimate what is lately gained above its real 
value; it is impossible not to anneJt greater happiness 

W 
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to tliat condition from which we are unwillins:lv ex- 
eluded, than nature has qualified us to obtain. Fof 
this reason, the reniote inheritor of an uuexpected 
fortune, may be generally distinguished from those 
who are enriched in the common course of lineal 
descent, by his greater haste to enjoy his wealth, by' 
the finery of his dress, the pomp of his equipage, 
the splendour of his furniture, and the luxury of hi^ 
table. 

A thousand things which familiarity discovers to 
ke of little value, have power for a time to seize tht 
imagination. A Virginian king, when the Europeans 
had fixed a lock on his door, was so delighted to fidd 
his subjects admitted or excluded with such facility, 
that it was from ttiotning to evening his whole em- 
plqyihent to turn the key. We, among whom locks 
arid keys have been longer in use, are inclined to 
laugh at this Ainei^ican amusement; ydt I doubt 
wliether this paper will have a single reader that 
may not apply the story to himself, and recollect 
some hours of his life in which he has been eqiially 
overpowered by tlie trahsitory charms of trifling 
novelty.--/" 

Some indulgence is clue to Inm whom a happy gale 
of fortune has suddenly transported into new regions, 
Where unaccustomed lustre dazzles his eyes, and 
iihtasted delioicies solicit his appetite. Let him not 
be considered as lost in hopeless degeneracy, thouorh 
he for a while forgets the regard due to others, to in- 
dulge the contemplation of himself, and in the extra- 
vagance of his first raptures expects that his eye should 
regulate the motions of all that approach him, and his 

opinioa 
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opinion be received as decisive and oraculous. His 
intoxication will give way to time ; the madness of joy 
will fume imperceptibly away; the sense of his insuf- 
ficiency will soon return; he will remember that the 
co-operation of others is necessary to his happiness^ 
and learn to conciliate their regard by reciprocal be- 
neficence. 

There is, at least, one consideration which ought to 
alleviate our censures of tlie powerful and rich. To 
imagine them chargeable with all tlie guilt and folly of 
their own actions, is to be very little acquainted with 
the world. 



De Vabsolu powvoir v&it$ ignorez Vyvresse^ 
Et du lackejlateur la voix enchanteresse* 

Thou bast not known the giddy whirls of fate, 
Kor servile flatteries which enchant the great. 

Miss A. W. 



He that can do much good or harm, will not find 
many whom ambition or cowardice will suffer to be 
sincere. While we live upon the level with Uie rest 
of mankind, we are reminded of our duty by the ad- 
monitions of friends and reproaches of enemies ; but 
men who stand in the highest ranks of society, seldom 
hear of their faults ; if by any accident an opprobrious 
clamour reaches their ears,' flattery is always at hand 
to pour in her opiates, to quiet conviction, and obtund 
remorse. 

Favour is seldom gained but by conformity in vice. 
Virtue can stand without assistance, and considers 
herself as very little obliged by countenance and 

approbft- 
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approbation : but vice, spiritless and timorous, seeka 
the shelter of crowds, and support of confederacy. 
The sycophant, therefore, neglects the good qualities 
of his patron, and employs all his art on his \veak- 
nesses and follies, regales his reigning vanity, or 
^stimulates his prevalent desires. ' 

Virtue is sufficiently difficult with any circumstances, 
but the difficulty is increased when reproof and advice 
are frighted away. In common life, reason and con- 
science have only the appetites and passions to en- 
counter; but in higher stations, they must oppose 
artifice and adulation. He, therefore, that yields to 
such temptations, cannot give those who look upon 
his miscarriage much reason for exultation, since few 
can justly presume that from the same snare they 
should have been able to escape. 



^X., VI. 
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Numb. 173, Tuesi^ay, November 12, 1751. 

Quovirtusy quo ferat error? Hor. 

Now say, where virtue stops, and vice begins ? 

A S any action or posture, long continued, will dis- 
tort and disfigure the limbs ; so the mind like- 
wise is crippled and contracted by perpetual appli- 
cation to tiie same set of ideas. It is easy to guess 
the trade of an artisan by his knees, his fingers, or 
his shoulders : and there are few among men of the 
more liberal professions, whose minds do not carry 
the brand of their calling, or whose conversation does 
not quickly discover to what class of the* community 
they belong. 

These peculiarities have been of great use, in the 
general hostility which every part of mankind exer- 
cises against the rest, to furnish insults and sarcasms. 
Every art has its dialect, uncouth and ungrateful to 
all whom custom has not reconciled to its sound, and 
which therefore becomes ridiculous by a slight misap- 
plication, or unnecessary repetition. 

The general reproach with which ignorance revenges 
the superciliousness of learning, is that of pedantry ; 
a censure which every man incurs, who has at any 
time the misfortune to talkto those who cannot under- 
stand him, and by which the modest and timorous are 
sometimes frighted fi:"om the display of their acquisi* 
tions, and the exertion of their powers. 

The 
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The name of a pedant is so formidable to young 
men when they, first sally firom their colleges, and is 
so liberally scattered by those who meaii to boast their 
elegance of education, easiness of manners, and know- 
ledge of the world, that it seems to require particular 
consideration ; since, perhaps, if it were once under- 
stood, many a heart might be freed fi-om. painful 
apprehensions^ and many a tongue delivered from re- 
straint. 

Pedantry is the unseasonable ostentation of learn- 
ing. It may be discovered either in the choice of a 
subject, or in the manner of treating it. He is un- 
doubtedly guilty of pedantry^ who, when he has made 
himself master of scftne abstruse and uncultivated part 
of knowledge, obtrudes his remarks and discoveries 
upon those whom he believes unable to judge of his 
proficiency, and firom whom, as he cannot fear con- 
tradiction, he cannot properly expect applause. 

To this errour the student is sometimes betrayed by 
the natural recurrence of the mind to its common em- 
ployment, by the pleasure which every man receives 
from the recollection of pleasing images, and the de- 
sire of dwelling upon topicks, on which he knows 
himself able to speak with justness. But because we 
are seldom so far prejudiced in favour of each other, 
as to search out for palliations, this failure of polite- 
ness is imputed always to vanity ; and the harmless 
collegiate, who, perhaps, intended entertainment and 
instruction, or at worst only spoke without sufficient 
reflection upon the character of his hearers, is censured 
as arrogant or overbearing, and eager to extend his 
renown, in contempt of the convenience of society^ 
uid the laws of conversation^ ^ 

O2 All 
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All discourse of which others cannot partake, is 
not only an irksome usurpation of the time devoted 
to pleasure and entertainment, but, what never fails 
tb excite very keen resentment, ^n insolent assertion 
of superiority, and a triumph over less enlightened 
understandings. The pedant is, therefore, not only 
heard with weariness, but malignity ; and those wh© 
conceive themselves insulted by his knowledge, never 
fail to tell with acrimony how injudiciously it was 
exerted. 

To avoid this dangerous imputation, scholars some* 
times divest themselves with too much haste of their 
academical formality, and in their endeavours to ac- 
commodate their notions and their style to common 
conceptions, talk rather of any thing than of that 
which they understand, and sink into insipidity of 
sentiment and meanness of expression. 

There prevails among men of letters an opinion, 
that all appearance of science is particularly hateful 
to women ; and that therefore, whoever desires to be 
well received in female assemblies, must qualify him- 
self by a total rejection of all that is serious, rational, 
or important ; must consider argument or criticism, as 
perpetually interdicted ; and devote all his attention 
to trifles, and all his eloquence to compliment 

Students often form their notions of the present 
generation from the writings of the past, and /ere not 
very early informed of those changes which the gra- 
dual diffusion of knowledge, or the sudden caprice 
of fashion, produces in the world. Whatever might 
be the state of female literature in the last century, 
there is now no longer any danger lest the scholar 
should want an adequate audience at the tea-table ; 

and 
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and whoever thinks it necessary to regulate his con- 
versation by antiquated rules, will be rather despised 
for his ftitility than caressed for his politeness. 

To talk intentionally in a manner above the com- 
prehension of those wliom we address, is unquestion- 
able pedantry ; but surely complaisance requires, that 
no man should, without proof, conclude his company 
incapable of following him to the highest elevation of 
his fancy, or the utmost extent of his knowledge. It 
is always safer to err in favour of others than of our- 
selves, and therefore we seldom hazard much by en- 
deavouring to excel. 

It ought at least to be tlie care of learning, when 
she quits her exaltation, to descend with dignity. 
Nothing is more despicable than the airiness and jocu- 
larity of a man bred to severe science, and solitary 
meditation. To trifle agreeably is a secret which 
schools cannot impart ; that gay negligence and viva- 
cious le\'ity, wWch charm down resistance wherevfer 
they appear, are never attainable by him who, having 
spent his first years among the dust of libraries, enters 
late into the gay world with an unpliant attention and 
established habits. 
I It is obs(irved in the panegyrick on Fabricius the 

I mechanist, that, though forced by publick employ- 

I ments into mingled conversation, he never lost the 

I modesty and seriousness of the convent, nor drew 

ridicule upon himself by an affected imitation oi 
I fashionable life. To the same praise every man 

I . devoted to learning ought to aspire. If he attempts 
I the softer arts of pleasing, and endeavours to learn 

j the graceful bow and the familiar embrace, the insinu- 

[ ating accent and the general smile, he will lose the 
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respect due to the character of learning, without arriv* 
ing at the envied honour of doing any thing with ele-* 
gance and facility. * 

Theophrastm was discovered not to be a native of 
Athens^ by so strict an adherence to the Attic dialect; 
as showed that he had learned it not by custom, but 
by rule. A man not early formed to habitual elegance, 
betrays in like manner the effects of his education, by 
an unnecessary anxiety of behaviour. It is as possible 
to become pedantick by fea.r of pedantry, ^\o be 
troublesome by ill-timed civility. There is n6 kind of 
impertinence more justly censurable, than his who \& 
always labouring to level thoi^ghts to intellects higher 
than his own ; who apologizes for every word which 
his own narrowness of converse inclines him to think 
unusual ; keeps the exubeiunce of his faculties under 
visible restraint ; is. solicitous to anticipate inquiries 
by needless explanations ; aad endeavours to shade; 
his own abilities, lest weak ^yes ishould h<e daz?ledl 
witli their Iqs^r?. 
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I 

j 
i 

Numb. 174. Saturday, November 15, 175K 



FfBnum habet in cornu, longefuge, dmtmodo risum 
Excutiat sibij non hie cuiquam parcet amico. Hor. 

I Yonder he drives-i-avoid that furious beast: 

If he may have his jest, he never cares 
I At whose expence ; nor friend nor patron spares. 

I Francis, 

I 
I 

i To the RAMBLER, 



Mr. Rambler, • 

^T^HE laws of social bwevolence require, that every 
man should endeavour to assist others by his ex- 
perience, r He that has at last escaped into port from 
the fluctuations of chance, and the gusts of opposition, 
ought to make some improvements in the chart of life, 
by marking the rocks on which he has been dashed, 
and the shallows where he has been stranded. 

The errour into which I was betrayed, when custom 
first gave me up to my own directioil, is very fre- 
quently inciderit to the quick, the sprightly, the fear- 
less, and the gay ; to all whose ardour hurries tnem 
into precipitate execution of theu* designs, and im- 
prudent declaration of their opinions; who seldom 
count the cost of pleasure, or examine the distant 
consequences of any practice that flatters them with 
immediate gratification. 

O 4 I earner 
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I came forth into the crowded world with the usual 
juvenile ambition, and desired nothing beyond the 
title of a wit. Money I considered as below my 
care ; for I saw such multitudes grow rich without 
understanding, that I could not forbear to look on 
wealth as an acquisition easy to industry directed by 
genius, and therefore threw it aside as a secondary 
convenience, to be procured when my principal wish 
should be satisfied, and the claim to intellectual ex* 
cellence universally acknowledged. 

With this view I regulated my behaviour in pub- 
lick, and exercised my meditations in solitude. My 
life was divided between the care of providing topicks 
for the entertainment of my company, and that of 
collecting company worthy to be entertained ; for I 
soon found, that wit, like every other power, has its 
boundaries ; that its success depends upon the apti- 
tude of others to receive iaipressions ; and that as 
some bodies, indissoluble by heat, can set the funiace 
and crucible at defiance, there are minds upon which 
the rays of fancy may be pointed without effect, and 
which no fire of sentiment can agitate or exalt. 

It was, however, not long before I fitted myself 
witli a set of companions who knew how to laugh, and 
to whom no other recommendation was necessary than 
the power of striking out a jest* Among Ihose I fixed 
my residence, and for a time enjoyed the felicity of 
disturbing the neighbours every night with the ob* 
streperous applause which my sallies forced from the 
audience. The reputation of our club every day in- 
creased, and as my flights and remarks were circu- 
lated by my admirers, every day brought new solicitar 
tions for admission into our society. 

2 T6 
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To support this perpetual fund of merriment, I 
frequented every place of concourse, cultivated the ac- 
quaintance of all the fashionable race, and passed the 
day in a ccMitinual succession of visits, in which I col- 
lected a treasure of pleasantry for the expenses of the 
evening. Whatever errour of conduct I could discover, 
whatever peculiarity of manner I could observe, what- 
ever weakness was betrayed by (;pnfidence, whatever 
lapse was suffered by neglect, all was drawn together 
for the diversion of my wild companions, who, when 
Ihey had been taught the art of ridicule, never failed to 
signalize themselves by a zealous imitation, and filled 
the town on the ensuing day with scandal and vexation, 
with merriment and shame. 

I can scarcely believe, when I rec(^ect my own 
practice, that I could have been so far deluded with 
petty praise, as to divulge the secrets of trust, and to 
expose the levities of frankness ; to waylay the walks 
of the cautidQs, and surprise the security of thfe 
thoughtless. Yet it is certain, that for many years 
I heard nothing but with design to tell it, and saw 
nothing with any other curiosity than after some 
failure that might furnish out a jest. 

My heart, indeed, acquits me of deliberate ma- 
lignity, or interested insidiousnes«. I had no other 
purpose thtn to teighten the pleasure of laughter 
by communication, nor ever raised any pecuniary 
advantage from the calamities of others. I led weak- 
ness and negligence into difficulties, qply that I might 
divert myself with their perplexities and distresses; 
and violated every law of friendship, with no other 
hope than that of gaining the reputation of smartness 
and waggery. 

I would 
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I would not be understood to charge myself with 
any crimes of the atrocious cnr destructive kind. I 
never betrayed an heir to gamesters, or a girl to de- 
baucliees ; never intercepted the kindness of a patron, 
or sported away the reputation of innocence. My 
delight was only in petty mischief, and momentary 
vexations, and my acuteness was employed not upon 
fraud and oppression, which it had been meritorious 
to detect, but upon harmless igiiorance or ^absurdity, 
prejudice or mistake* 

This inquiry I pursued with so much diligence and 
sagacity, that I was able to relate, of every man 
whom I knew, some blunder or miscarriage; to be* 
tray the most circumspect of my friends into follies, 
by a judicious flattery of his predominant passion; 
or expose him to contempt, by placing him in cir- 
cumstances which put his prejudices into action, 
brought to view his natural defects, or drew the at- 
tention of the company on liis airs of affectation. 

The power had been possessed in vain if it had 
never been exerted ; and it was not my custom to let 
any arts of jocularity remain unemployed. My im- 
patience of applause brought me always early to the 
place of entertainment ; and I seldom failed to lay a 
scheme with the snmW knot that first gathered round 
me, by which some of those whom we expected might 
be made subservient to our sport. Every man has 
some favourite topick of conversation, on which, by 
a feigned seriousness of attention, he may be drawn 
to expatiate without end. Every man has some ha- 
bitual contortion of body, or established mode of 
expression, which never fails to raise mirth if it b€ 
pointed out to notice. By premonitions qf these 
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particularities I secured our pleasantry. Our com- 
panion entered 'with his usual gayety, and began to 
partake of our noisy cheerfulness, when the conver- 
sation was imperceptibly diverted to a subject which 
pressed upon his tender part, and extorted tlie ex- 
pected shrug, the customary exclamation, or the pre- 
dicted remark. A general clamour of joy then burst 
from all that were admitted to the stratagem. Our 
mirth was often increased by the triumph of him that 
occasioned it ; for as we do not hastily form conclu- 
sions against ourselves, seldom any one suspected, that 
he had exhilarated us otherwise than by his wit 

You will hear, I believe, with very little surprise, 
that by this conduct I had in a short time united 
i^ankind against me, and that every tongue was dili- 
gent in prevention or revenge. I soon perceived 
myself regarded with malevolence or distrust, but 
wond€ced what had been discovered in me either ter- 
rible or. hateful. I had invaded no mans property; 
I had rivalled no man's claims; nor had ever ai- 
gaged in any of those attempts which provoke the 
jealousy of ambition or the rage of faction. I had 
lived but to laugh, and make others laugh; and be- 
lieved that I was loved by all who caressed^ wd fa- 
voured by all who applauded me. ^ I never imagined, 
that he who,, in the mirth of a nocturnal revel, con- 
curred in ridiculing his friend, would consider, in a 
cooler hour, that the same trick might be played 
against himself; or that, even where there is no sense 
of dapger, the natural pride of human nature rises 
against him, who, by general censures, lays claim to 
g^eral superiority, 

I was 
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rl was convinced, by a total desertion, of the im* 
propriety of my conduct; every man avoided, aod 
! cautioned others to avoid me. Wherever I came, I 
fbmid silence and dejection, coldness and terrour. No 
one would venture to speak, lest he should lay him- 
self openoto unfavourable representations; the com* 
pany, however numerous, dropped off at my entrance 
irpon various pretences; and, if I retired to avoid the j 
shame of being left, I heard confidence and mirth j 
levive at my departure. ^ 

If those whom I had thus offended, could have 
contented themselves with repaying one insult for an* 
Other, and kept up the war only by a reciprocation 
of sarcasms, they might have perhaps vexed, but 
would never much have hurt^ me ; for no man heartily 
bates him at whom he can laugh. But th^se wounds 
which they give me as they fly, are without aire; 
this alarm which they spread by their solicitude to 
escape tne^ excludes me from all friendship and from 
all pleasure. I am condenmed to pass a long inter- 
val of my life in solitude, as a man suspected of in* 
fection is refused admission into cities; tnd must linger 
in obscurity, till my conduct sjiall convince tlie world, 
that I may be approached without hazard. 
• I am, &c.' 

DiCaculus. 
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Numb. 175. Tuesday, Novonber 199 1751. 



Rati quippe boniy numero vix sunt totidem quot 
Thebanun portctf vti divitis osiia NUit 



Jvy* 



Good men are scarce, the just are thinly sown; 
They thrive but ill, nor can they last when grown. 
And should we count them, and our stole compile, 
Yet Thebes more gates could shew, mare mouths the NUe* 

I^J O N £ of the axioms of wisdom which recommend 
the ancient sages to veneration, seems to have 
required less extent g£ knowledge or perspicacity of 
penetraticm, than the remarks of Bias^ that ii vhioyss 
wnhy, the mqjoritT/ are wicked. 

The depravity of mankind is so easily discoverable, 
that nothing but the desert or the cell can exclude it 
from notice. The knowledge of crimes intrudes un- 
called and. undesired. ^ They whom their abstraction 
from common occurrences hinders from seeing iniquity^ 
will quickly have- their attention ^wakened by feeling 
it Even he who ventures not into the wprld, may 
learn its corruption in his closet For what are trea- 
tises of morality, but persuasives to the practice of 
duties, for which no alignments would be necessary, 
but that we are continually tempted to violate or neg- 
lect them? What are all the records of history, but 
narratives of successive villanies, of treasons and 
4isurpationS; massacres and wars ? 

But, 
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r^ But, perhaps, the excellence of aphorisms consisti^ 
f not so much in the expression of some rare or ah* 
struse sentiment, as in the comprehension of some 
obvious and useful truth in a few wor^s. We fre- 
quently fall into errour and folly, not because the true 
principles of action are not known, but because, for 
a time, they are not remembered ; and he may there- 
foref be justly numbered among the benefactors of 
mankind, who contracts the great rules of life into 
short sentences, that may be easily impressed on the 
memory, and taught by frequent recollection to recur 
habitually to the mind. 

However those who have passed through half the 
life of man, may now wonder that any should require 
to be cautioned against corruption, they will fiad^ 
that they have themselves purchased their conviction by 
many disappointments and vexations, which an earlier 
knowledge would have spared them ; and may see, 
on every side, some entangling themselves in perplejci^ 
I ties, and some sinking into ruin, by ignorance or 
I neglect of the maxim of Bias. 

Every day sends out, in quest of pleasure and dis* 
tinction, some heir fondled in ignorance, and flattered 
into pride. He comes forth with all the confidence of 
a spirit unacquainted with superiours, and all the 
benevolence of a mind not yet irritated by opposition, 
alarmed by firaud, or embittered by cruelty. He 
loves all, because he Imagines himself the universal 
favourite. Every exchange of salutation, produces 
new acquaintance, and every acquaintance kindles. 
into friendship*' 

Every season brings a new flight of beauties into 
the world, who have hitherto heard only- of their 

own 
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own charms, and imagine that the heart feeU no 
passion but that of leve. They are soon surrounded 
by admirers whcjm they credit, because they tell them 
only what is heard with delight. Whoever gazes upon 
thena is a lover; and whoever forces a sigh, is pining 
in despair. 

He surely is a useful monitor, who inculcates to 
these thoughtless strangers, that the majority arc 
wicked; who informs them, that the tiain wliich 
wealth and beauty draw after them, is lured only by 
,the scerOi of prey ; and tliat, perhaps, among all those 
who crowd about them with professions and flatteries, 
there is not one who does not hope for some oppor- 
tunity to devour or betray them, to glut himself by 
their destruction, or to share their spoils with a stronger 
savage. 

Virtue, presented singly to the imagination or 
the reason, is so well recommended by its oun 
graces, and so strongly supported by arguments, 
that a good m^ wonders how any can be bad ; and 
they who are ignorant of the force of passion and in- 
terest, who never observed the arts of seduction, the 
contagion of example, the gradual descent from one 
crime to another, or the insensible depravation of tlie 
principles by loose conversation, .naturally expect to 
find integrity in every bosom, and veracity on every 
tongue. 

It is, indeed, impossible not to hear from those 
who have lived longer, pf wrongs and falsehoods, of 
violence and circumvention; but such nairatives 
are commonly regarded by the young, the heady, 
and the confident, as nothing more than the mur- 
murs of peevishiiess, or the dreams of dotage-; and, 

nbtwith- 
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notwithstanding all the documents of hoary wisdom^ 
we commonly plunge into the world fearless and cre- 
dulous, without any foresight of danger, or appre- 
hension of deceit. 

I have remarked, in a former paper, that credulity 
is the common failing of unexperienced virtue ; and 
that he who is spontaneously suspicious, may be justly 
charged with radical corruption ; for, if he has not 
known the prevalence of dishonesty by information, 
nor had time to observe it with his own eyes, whence 
can he take his measures of judgment but from 
himself? 

They who best deserve to escape the snares of arti* 
fice, are most likely to be entangled. He that en- 
deavours to live for the good of others, must always 
be exposed to the arts of them who live only for them- 
selves, unless he is taught by timely precepts the 
caution required in common transactions, and shown 
at a distance, the pitfalls of treachery. 

To youth, therefore, it should be carefully incul- 
cated, that, to enter the road of life without caution 
or reserve, in expectation of general fidelity and 
justice, is to launch on the wide ocean without the 
instruments of steerage, and to hope that every wind 
will be prosperous, and that every coast V'ill afford a 
harbour. 

To enumerate tlie various motives to deceit and 
injury, would be to count all the desires that pre- 
vail among the sons of men ; since there is no 
ambition however petty, no wish however absurd, 
that by indulgence will not be enabled to over- 
power the influence of virtue. Many there arc, 
who openly and almost professedly regulate all their 

conduct 
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conduct by their Ipve of inoney; who have no ottier 
reason for action or fprbearaace, for complianoe or re- 
fusal, than that they liope to. gain more hy one tl^^i 
by the other. These are iiifieed the meanest and 
<:ruelest -of huqoan beings, a race with ^vhom^ as with 
some pestiferous animals, the whole creation seems t9 
be at war; but who, however detested or scorned, 
long conttnt»e to ^udd heap .to heap, and when they 
have reduced one to beggary, are still permitted to 
idst^n Qji anoth^\ 

Others, yet less rationally wicked, pass their lives 
in mischief, because they cgnnot bear the sight of suc- 
cess, and mark put every man for hatred, whose feme 
or fortune they believe increasing. 

Many, who have not advanced to tiiese degrees df 
guilt, are yet wholly unqualified for friendship^ and 
unabje to maintain any constant or regular course 
of kindness. Happiness may be destroyed not only by 
union w^h the man who is apparently the slave of 
interest, but with him whom a wild opinion of the 
dignity of perseverance, in whatever cause, disposes 
to pursue every injury with unwearied and perpetual 
resentment ; with him whose vanity inclines him to 
^^onsider every man as a rival in every pretension ; 
with him whose airy negligence puts his friend's affaim 
or secrets in continual hazard, and who tlrinks his 
f<M^tfuiness of others excused by his inattention to 
himsdf ; and with him whose inconstancy ranges with- 
out any settled rule of choice through varieties of 
friendship, and who adopts and dismisses favourites 
by the sudden impulse of caprice. 

Thus numerous are the dangers to which the con- 
verse of mankind exposes vis, and which can be 

VoL.Vh P avoided 
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avoided only by prudent distrust. Hie tberefcM-e that^ 
remembering tiiis salutary maxim; learns early to- 
Tfithhold iiis fondness from fair appearances, will have 
reason to pay some honours to Bias of PrienCj who- 
enabled him to become wise without tiie cost of ex^ 
perience. 



Numb. 176. Saturday, November 23> 17^1^ 

■ Naso suspendere adunoh Ho«. 

On me you turn the nose. 

npHERE are many vexatious accidents and utn^i^ 
situations which raise little compassion, for the 
sufferer, and which no man but those whom tliey im.- 
mediately distress can regard with seriousness. Petty 
mischief,, that have no iailuence on futurity, nor exi- 
tendi their effects to the rest of life, are always seeik 
with a kipd of malicious pleasure^ A mistake or emr 
barrassment, whick for the present moment fills thr 
face with blushes^ and the mind, wkh confusion, wiU 
have no other effect uppa those who observe it, than? 
that of convulsing them with irresistible laughter4 
Some circumstances of misery are. &o powerfuUy^ 
ridiculous, that neither kindness nor <iuty can with- 
stand them; they bear down Iqve, interest, and re^ 
verence, and force the friend, the dependent, or 
the child, to give way to instantaneous motions of 
merriment. 

Among the principal of comick calamities, may 

be reckoned the pain which aa author, not yot 

. . 13 hardeneA 
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hardened into insensibility^ feels at the onset of a fu« 
rious critick, whose age, rank, or fortune, gives him 
confidence to speak without reserve ; who heaps one 
objection upon another, arid obtrudes his remarks, 
and enforces his corrections, without tenderness or 
awe. 

The author, full of the importance of his work^ 
and anxious for the justification of ev^y syllable, starts 
and kindles at the slightest attack ; the critick, tajgex 
to establish his superiority, triumphing in ev«ry dis- 
covery of failure, and zealous to impress the cogency 
of hi» arguments, pursues him from line to line with- 
out cessation or remorse. The critick, who hazards 
little, proceeds with vehemence, imj^etuosity, and 
fearlesness ; the author, whose quiet and fame, and 
life and immortality, are involved in the controversy, 
tries every art of subterfuge and defence ; maintains 
modestly what he resolves never to yield, and yields 
unwillingly what cannot be maintained. The critick'd 
purpose is to conquer, the author only hopes to 
escape; the critick therefore knits his brow, and raises 
his voice, and 'rejoices whenever he perceives any 
tokens of pain excited by the pressure of his asser- 
tions, or the point of hb sarcasms. The author, 
whose endeavour is at once to mollify and elude his 
persecutor, composes his features and softens his 
accent, breaks the force of assault by retreat, and 
rather steps aside than flies or advances^ 

As it very seldom happens that the rage of extem- 
porary criticism inflicts fatal or lasting wounds, I 
know not that the laws of benevolence entitle this, 
distress to much sympattiy. The diversion of bait- 
ing aii author has Uie sanction of all ages and nations, 
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and 16 mote lawful than iJie sp6rt of teasinjg -otb^ir 
animals, because, 'for the most part, he condes iFd- 
iuntarily to the stake, fornished, as be imagines, fey 
the patron powers Of literature, with resistless w^- 
pons, and impenetrable armour, with the mail ^f 
the boar of Eri/inajiih, and the paws of the lion bf 
Nefnea. 

But the works of genius are sometimes produced 
by Other motives than vanity ; and he whom iJeced- 
sity or duty enforces to write, is not always so w^l 
satisfied with himself, as not to be discouraged fey 
cet>sorious impudence. It may therefore be rtecessaty 
to consider, bow they whom publication lays open %) 
the insults of such as their obscurity secures against 
reprisds, may extricate themselves from unexpected 
encountersr 

Vidttj a mail of considerable skill in the politicks 
of literature, directs his pupil wholly to abandon his 
ilbf^nc^e, and even when he can irrefragably refute 
all objebtious, to suffer tamely th^ exultations of his 
antagonist. 

Tins rule may perhaps be just,* when advice is 
asked, and severity solicited, because no roan tells 
his'opiiiion so freely as when he imagines it received 
with implicit veneration; and critioks ought never 
to be consulted, but while errours may yet be rectified 
or insipidity suppressed. But w-hen the book has 
once been dismissed into the world, and can be no 
more retouched, I know not whether a very different 
conduct should not be prescribed, and whether firji- 
ness and spirit may not sometimes be of use to over- 
power aiTogance and repel brutality. Softness, diffi- 
dence, and moderation, will often be mistaken for 
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imbecility and dejectiou ; they lure cowaa'dice tx> the; 
attack by the hopes of easy victory,, and it will soon 
be found that he whom every man thinks he can con- 
qmXy shall o^ver be at peace. 

The a^imadversioas of critipks^axe commonly sucl^ 
as may easily provoke the sedatest writer to «ome 
qiaeknes^ of resei^tmenfc and, asp^ity of r^ply. A man 
who by lopg consideration b^ familiarized a subject 
tp h^ owft mind, caip^fully. surveyed \\\e series of hi^, 
thoughts, and planned all the parts of his compo- 
sition into a r^ular dependance on each otii^r, will 
pf^^ ^ts^rt at the sinistrous interpretations, or absurd 
remarks of haste and ignorance, and wonder by what 
iniatuation they have been led away from the obvious 
sense, and. upon what peculiar principles of judgment 
tli^y decide against him. 

The eye of the intellect, like tliat of the body, is 
not equally perfect in aJl> nor equally adapted in any 
to all objects ; the end of criticism is to supply its 
defects; rules are the ipstruments of mental vision, 
which may inijf ed assist our faculties when properly 
used, but produce confusipn and obscurity by unskil- 
ful application. ^ 
Some seem always to read with the microscope of 
criticism, and employ their whole attention upon 
minute elegance, or faults scarcely visible to com- 
mon observation. The dissonance of a syllable, the 
recurrence of the same sound, the repetition of a 
particle, the smallest deviation from propriety, the 
slightest defect in construction or arrangement, swell 
before their eyes into enormities. As they discern 
with great exactness, they comprehend but a narrow 
compass, and know nothing of the justness oi ti 
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design, the general spirit of tJie performance, tbearti-s 
fice of connexion, or the harmony of the parts ; they 
never conceive how small a proportion that which they 
are busy in contemplating bears to the whole, or hoMT 
tlie petty inaccuracies with which they are offended, 
are absorbed and lost in general excellence. 

Others are furnished by criticism with a telescope. 
They see with great clearness whatever is too remote 
to be discovered by the rest of mankind, but are totally 
blind to all that lies immediately before them. They 
discover in every passage some secret meaning, some 
remote allusion, some artful allegory, or some occult 
imitation, which no other reader ever suspected ; but 
they have no perception of the qogency of argument?, 
the force of pathetick sentiments, the various colour* 
of diction, or the flowery embellishments of fancy ; of 
all that engages the attention of otbers, they are totally 
insensible, while they pry into worlds of conjecture, 
and amuse themselves with phantoms in the clouds. 

In criticism, as in every other other art, we fail 
sometimes by our weakness, but more^frequently by 
our fault. We are sometimes bewildered by ignorance, 
and sometimes by prejudice, but we seldom deviate 
far from the right, but when we deliver ourselves up 
^0 the direction of vanity* 
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Numb, 177. Tcjesday, November q6, 1751. 



Turpe est dificUei habere nugas. Mart. 

Those things Which now seem frivolous and slight. 

Will be of serious consequence to you, 

Wken they have made you once ridiculous. Roscommov. 

To the RAMBLER. 

SIR, 
XX^HEN I was, at the usual time, about to enter 
upon the profession to which my friends had 
^destined nje, being summoned, by the death of my 
fiitherj into the country, I found myself master of an 
<inexpected sum of money, and of an estate, which, 
though not large, was, in my opinion, sufficient to 
support me in a condition far preferable to the &tigue, 
4ependance, and uncertainty of any gainful occupation. 
I therefore resolved to dqvote the rest of my life wholly 
to curiosity, and without any confinement of my ex- 
cursions, or termination of my views, to wander over 
the boundless regions of genei*al knowledge. 

This scheme of life seemed pregnant with inex- 
haustible variety, and tlierefore I could not forbear to 
congratulate myself upon the wisdom of my choice. 
I furnished a large room with all conveniencies for 
ijtudy ; collected books of every kind ; quitted every 
jcienci^ at the first perception of disgust ; returned to 
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it again as soon as my former ardour happened to 
revive ; and having no rival to depress me by com- 
parison, nor any critick to alarm me with objec- 
tions, I spent day after day in prdbund tranquillity, 
with only so much complacence in my own unpfove-< 
ments, as served to excite and ^uaimate my appli- 
cation. 

Thus I lived for some years with complete, ae- 
quiescence in my own plan of conduct, risit^ early 
to read, afnd dividing the latter part of tixe day be- 
tween economy, exercise, and reflection. But in 
time, I began to find my mind coiJtracted and 
stiffened by solitude. My ease and elegance were 
sensibly impaired ; I was no longer able to accom- 
modate myself with readiness to the accidental qpr- 
tent of conversation ; my notions grew particular and 
paradoxical', and my phraseology formal and' un- 
feshionablc; I spoke, on common occasions, the 
Iknguage of books. My quickness of apprehension, 
and celerity of reply, had entirely deserted tiie; 
when I delivered my opinion, or detailed my kriowr 
IWge, I was bewildered by an misieasionablc interro- 
gatory, disconcerted by any slight oppositioii, and 
tn^erwhelmed and lost in dejection, tvhcn the smalfest 
advantage was gained against mc in dispute. T be- 
came decisive and dogmatical, impatient of contra- 
diction, perpetually jealous of my character^ in- 
solent to such as acknowledged my superiority, antf 
sullen and malignant; to eill who refused to receive my 
dictates. 

This I soon discovered to be one df those intel- 
lectual diseases which a w ise man should make haste 
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to <^e. 1 therefOTe resolved for a-tinac to shut iwf 
books, and leam agahi> the art of conversation'; to d^^ 
fecale and' ctear my mind by brisker motiotvs, eixi^ 
tstti^rxfger impulses} and to unite myself oiice more WJ 
titer Jiving g^neraiaon. 

For this purpose- 1 tasted to Aandm, and entpeated 
one of my academical acquaintances, to introduce 
m& iiito some of the litltte sociteties of literature, tvfeich 
aite foriAed in ta^m'ft and cofee-honses. He ^^-a^ 
pteased tvith an opportunity of sho\ving me to hfe* 
firiendSj an^ soon obtained me admission, among ^ 
^te^ colifipany of curious men, who met ottce a* 
^eek to exhilarate their studies, and compare their 
acquisitions. 

TheJ i^tbtest antJ most venerable of tiiis society was 
Hir^ieHi^, who^ after tiie first civilities of my reception^ 
i&anA means to introduce the mention of \ds favourites 
i^tudies, by a severe censure of those who want the d\i& 
i^^rd for their i!iaftive country. He informed nm, 
Itiat he had early withdrawn his attentidti from fo*- 
^ign' triftes, and that &iMe be begun to addict \m 
mind to serious and manly studies, he had very eare- 
fiilly amassed all the English books that were printed 
ill the black character. This search he had pursued 
so^ diligently, that he was able to show the dGficienciesc 
of the best catalogues* . He had long sitkx completed 
his duxtPm^ had three sheets of Treveris unknown 
ttt thfe antiquaries, and wanted to a perfect Pymon 
but two volumes, of which one was promised him as a 
fegacy by its present possessor, and the other he wa» 
fesdved to buy, at whatever price, when Quisquilim\ 
library' should be sold. HirsMm had no olher rea- 
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son for the valuing or slighting a lK)ok, than that it 
was printed in the Raman or the Gothick letter, nor 
any ideas but such as his favourite volumes had sup* 
plied; when be was serious, he expatiated on the 
nfirratives of Johan de Treoisa, and when he wa» 
Hfierry, regaled us with a quotation from the Shippt 

While I was listening to this hoary student, Feratu$ 
entered in a hurry, and informed us with the abrupt^ 
Dess of ecstacy, that his set of halfpence was now 
complete ; he had just received in a handful of change 
the piece that he bad so long been seeking, and could 
BOW defy mankind to outgo his collection of English 
copper, 

ChartQphylax, then observed how fatally human sa* 
gacity was sometimes baffled, and how often the most 
valuable discoveries are made by chapce* He had 
employed himself and his emissaries seven years at 
great expense to perfect his series of Gazettes^ but 
had long wanted a single paper, which, when he 
despaired of obtaining it, was sent bin) wrapped round 
a parcel of tobacco. 

Cantilenw turned all his thoughts upon old ballads^ 
for he considered them as the genuine records of the 
national taste. He offered to show me a copy of 
The Children in the Wood, which he jSrmly believed 
to be of the first edition, and, by tlie help of which, 
the text might be freed from several corruptions, if 
this age of barbarity had any claim to such favours 
from him. 

Many were admitted into this society as inferiour 
members, because th^y had collected old prints md 
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neglected pamphlets, or possessed some fragment of 
antiquity, as the seal of an ancient corporation, tliQ 
charter of a r<?ligious house, the genealogy of a 
family extinct, or a letter written in the reign of 
EUzabethf 

Every one of these virtuosos looked on all his 
associates as wretches of depraved taste and narrow 
notions. Their conversation was, therefore, fretful 
and waspish, their behaviour brutal, their merriment 
bluntly sarcastick, and their seriousness gloomy and 
suspicious. They were totally ignorant of all ^at 
passes, or has lately passed, in the world ; unable to 
discuss any question of religious, political, or mili*^ 
tary knowledge; equally strangers to science and 
politer learning, and without any wish to improve 
their jpinds, or any other pleasure than that of dis- 
playing rarities, of which they would not suffer others 
to makp the proper use. 

Hirsutus gracipusly informed me, that the number 
of their society was limited, but that I might soipetimes 
attend as an auditor, I was pleased to find myself in 
po danger of an honour, which I could not have wil- 
lingly accepted, nor gracefully revised, and left them 
without any intention of returning; for I soon foun4 
that the suppression of those habits with which I was 
vitiated, rfequired association with men very differei^ 
from this solemn race, 

I am, SIR, &c, 

VlYACULUS* 

It 
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It is natural to ioA grief or indigoadon, when any 

tiiiiig necessary or useful i» wajattcualy waited, or Biegli* 

gently destroyed; and therefore my correspondent 

oannot be blamed &r looking with uneasiness on thcr 

waste of life. Leisure and curiosity might spon make 

great admndes' in useful knowledge^ were they not 

diverted hyi minutie emulation and laborious trifles^ 

It may, however, sooaewbaft mollify his ainger to reflect^ 

tbaft perhaps none of the assembly which he describes^. 

uraa capable of any nobler employment, and that be^ 

mho docs his best, however little, is always to be 

distinguished from him who does nothing. Whatever 

/busies the mind without corrupting it, has at least tbisv 

i us€^ that it rescues the day from idleness, and h^ thf^t 

j jfi never icUe will not often be yitious^ 
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Numb. 178. Saturday, November 50, 1751* 

Tars sanitath velle sanariafuit, SEliTBCii* 

To yield to remedies is half the cure. 

pYTHAGORAS is reported to have required from 
those whom he instructed in philosophy a proba- 
tionary silence of five years. Whether this prohibition 
of speech extended to ail the parts of this time, as 
seems generally to be supposed, or was to be observed 
only in the school or in the presence of their master, 
as is more probable, it was sufficient to discover the 
pupils disposition ; to try whether he was willing to 
pay the price of learning, or whether he was one of 
those whose ardour was rather violent than lasting 
and who expected to grow wise on other leiins than 
those of patience and obedience. 

Many of the blessings universally desired, are very 
frequently wanted, because most men, when they 
should labour, content themselves to complain, and 
^'ather linger in a state in which they cannot be at 
rf St, than improve their condition by vigour and reso- 
lution. 

Providence has fixed the limits of human enjoy- 
ment by immovable boundetries, and has set diffisrent 
gratifications at such a distance from each other, that 
no art or power can bring tliem together. This great 
law it is the business of every rational being to un- 
derstand, that life may not pass away in an attempt 
to make contradictions consistent, to combine opposite 
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qualities, and to unite tilings which the nature of their 
being must always keep asunder. 

Of two objects tempting at a distance on contrary 
sides, it is impossible to approach one but by receding 
from the other; by long deliberatbn and dilatory pro- 
jects, they may be both lost^ but can never be botii 
gained. It is, therefore, necessary to compare them, 
and, when we have determined the preference, to with- 
draw our eyes and our thoughts at once from that 
which reason directs us to reject. This is more neces- 
sary, if that which we are forsaking has the power of 
delighting the senses, or firing the fancy. He thit 
once turns aside to the allurements of unlawful plea- 
sure, can have no security that he shall ever regain thfe 
paths of virtue. 

The philosophick goddess of Boethius^ having re- 
lated the story of Orpheus^ who, when he had reco- 
vered his wife from the dominions of death, lost her 
again by looking back upon her in the confines of 
lityht, concludes with a very elegant and forcible applf- 
cation. fFhoever you are that endeavour to elevate 
your minds to the illuminations of Heaven^ consider 
yourselves as represented in this fable; for he thbt is 
once so far overcome as to turn back his eyes taivards 
the infernal cwoerns^ loses at the first sight all that in^ 
Jluence which attracted him on high: 

I Vo8 haec fabularespicit, 

i Quicunque in superum diem 

Mentem ducere quaeritis. 

Nam qui Tartareum in specus 

Yictus lamina flexerit, 

Quidquid praecipoum trahit, 

Perdit, dum videt inferos^ 

"■It 
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It may be observed, in general, that the future b 
purchased by the present* It b not possible to secure 
distant or permanent happiness but by the forbearanoer 
of souie immediate gratification. This is so evidently 
true witfi vegaid to tiie whole of our existence, that all 
tiie precepts of theology have no other tendency than 
to enforce a life of faith; a life regulated not by 
0ar senses, but our belief; a life in which pleasures 
are to be refused for fear of invisible punishments^ 
and calamities sometimes to be sought, and always 
endured, in hope of rewards that shall be obtained ia 
another state. 

Even if we take into our view only that particle of 
our duration which is terminated by the grave, it will 
be found that we cannot enjoy one part oi life be- 
yond the cottimon limitations of pleasure, but by an- 
ticipating some of the satisfaction which should ex- 
hilarate tlie following years. The heat of youth 
may spread happiness into wild luxuriance, but the 
radical vigour requisite to make it perennial is ex- 
hausted, and all that can he hoped afterwards, is 
languor and sterility. 

The reigning errour of mankind is, that we are n(A 
cont^it with the conditions on which the goods of 
life are granted. No man is insensible of the value of 
knowledge, the advantages of health, or the qpnveui- 
ence of plenty, but every day shows us those on whona 
the conviction is without eflFect* 

Knowledge is praised and desired by i9iultitude& 
whom her charms could never rouse from, the couch 
of sloth; whom the faintest invitation of pleasure 
draws away from their studies; to whom any other 
method of wearing, out the day is more eligil^e thaii 
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;the use of books, and who are, more -easily <cngEtged by 
amy coaversatioD, than such as may rectify their notioos 
. or enJar ge their comprehension. 

r* £very man that has felt pain, knows how littie all 
l other comforts can gladden him to whom <heaith is 
I denied. Tet who is there does not sometimes h0zard 
: it for the enjoyment of an hour? All assemblies orf 
Jollity, all places of publick entertaimnedt, eicbibit 
I examples of sti^ngth wasting in rtot, and beauty 
I 1 withering in irre^larJty; nor is it easy to enter a 
j house in which part of the femily is not groaning in 
, repentance of past inteipperance, and part admitting 
. disease by negligence, or soiictting it by luxury. 
\^ There is no pleasure whieh men of every age and 
sect Imve more genendly agreed to mention with con- 
tempt, than tlie gratifications of the palate; an enter- 
tainment so far removed from intellectual happiness, 
that scarcely the most shameless of the sensual becd 
have dared to defend it : yet even to this, the iowest 
of our <ieligbts, to tliis, thou^ neither qnick nor 
lastitig, is health with all its activity and sprightliness 
daily sacrificed ; and for tliis are hdf the miseries 
-Wdur^d which urge impatience to call on death. 

The whole world is put in motion by the wish foi- 
riches and the dread of poverty. Who, then, would 
not iniagine that such conduct as will inevitably de- 
stroy what all are thus labouring to ac€}uire, must 
generally be avoided ? That he who spends mote 
tlian he receives, must in time become indigent, can* 
«iot be4oubted; but, how evident soever tins conse- 
quence may appear, the spendthrift moves in the whiri 
of pleasure with too mudi rapidity to keep it before 
'bis eyes, and, in the intoxication of ^yety,gr«ws 
12 every 
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^very day poorer without any such sense of approach- 
ing ruin as is sufficient to wake him into caution. 

Many complaints are made of the misery of life ; 
and indeed it must l?e confessed that we are subject 
to calamities by which the good and bad, the diligent 
and slothful, the vigilant and heedless, are equally 
afflicted. But surely, though some indulgence may 
be allQwed to groans extorted by inevitable misery, no 
ihan has a right to repine at evils which, against warn- 
ing, against experience, he deliberately and leisurely 
brings upon his own head ; or to consider himself as 
debarred from happiness by Such obstacles as resolution 
may break or dexterity may put aside. 

Great numbers who quarrel with their condition, • 
have wanted not the power but the will to obtain a 
better state. They have never contemplated the differ* 
ence between good and evil sufficiendy to quicken 
aversion, or invigorate desii^e ; they have indulged a 
drowsy thoughtlessness or giddy levity; have com- 
mitted the balance of choice to the management of 
caprice ; and when they have long accustomed them- 
selves to receive all that chance, offered them, without 
examination^ lament at last that they find themselves 
deceived. 
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Numb. 179. Tuesday, December 3, 1751. 



Perpetuo risu pulmonem agitare sohhat^ ivr, 

Democriius would feed bis spleen, and shake 

His sides and shoulders £il] he felt them ake. Drtden. 

"C^VERY man, says Tulli/^ has two characters; 
one which he partakes with all mankind, and by 
which he is distinguished from brute animals ; another 
which discriminates him from the rest of his own 
species> and impresses on him a manner and temper 
peculiar to himself; this particular character, if it be 
not repugnant to the laws of general humanity, it is 
always his business to cultivate and preserve. 

Every hour furnishes some confirmation of Tullys 
precept. It seldom happens, that an assemUy of 
pleasure, is so happily selected, but that soma on& finds 
admission, with whom the rest are deservedly offended; 
and it will appeal*, on a close inspection, tl>at scarce 
any man becomes eminently disagreeable, but by a 
departure from his real character, and an attempt at 
something for which nature or education has left bim 
unqualified. 

Ignorance or dulness have indeed no power of 
affording delight, but they never give disgust except 
when they assume the dignity of knowledge, or ape 
the sprightliness of wit. Awkwardness and inelegance 
have none of those attractions by which ease and po- 
liteness take possession of the heart; but ridicule and 
2 ,. censure 
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censure seldom rise against them, unless they appear 
associated Tvitli that confidence which belongs only 
to long acquaintance widi the modes of life, and to 
consciousness of unfailing propriety of behaviour. 
Deformity itself is^ regarded with tenderness rather 
than aversion, when it does not attempt to deceive the 
sight by dress and decoration, and to seize upon fic- 
titious claims the prerogatives of beauty; 

He that stands to contemplate the crow^ds that fill 
the streets <rf a populous city, will see many passen- 
gers whose air and motion it will be difficult to be- 
hold without contempt and laughter ; but if he exa- 
mines what are the appearances that thus powerfully 
excite his risibility, he will find among them neither 
poverty nor disease, nor any involuntary or painfiil 
defect The disposition to derision and insult is. 
awakened by the softness of foppery, the swell of 
insolence, the liveliness of levity, or the solemnity of 
grandeur ; by the sprightly trip, the stately stalk, the 
fornoal strut, and the lofty mien ; by gestures intended 
to catch the eye, and by looks elaborately formed as 
evidences of importance. 

It has, I think, been some times urged in favour of 
^ectation, that it is only a mistake of the means to 
a good end, and that the intention with which it is 
practised is always to please* If all attempts to in- 
novate the constitutional or habitual character jhave 
really proceeded fi-om puWick spirit and love of others, 
the world has hitherto been sufficiently ungrateful, 
since no return but scorn has yet been made to the 
most difficult of all enterprises, a contest with nature ; 
nor has any pity been shown to the fatigues of labour 
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which never succeeded, and the uneasiness of disguise 
by which nothing was concealed. 

It seems therefore to be determined by the gene- 
ral suffrage of mankind, that he wlio decks himself 
in adscititious qualities rather purposes to command 
applause than impart pleasure ; and he is therefore 
treated as a man who, by an unreasonable ambition, 
usurps the place in society to which he has no right. 
Praise is seldom paid with willingness even to incon- 
testable merit, and it can be no wonder that he who 
calls for it without desert is repulsed with universal 
indignation. 

Affectation naturally counterfeits those excellencies 
which are placed*at the greatest distance from possi- 
bility of attainment. We are conscious of our own 
defects,, and eagerly endeavour to supply them by 
artificial excellence; nor would such efforts be 
wholly without excuse, were they not often excited 
by ornamental trifles, which he, that thus anxiously 
struggles for the reputation of possessing them, would 
not have been known to want, had not his industry 
quickened observation. 

Gelasimus passed the first part of bis life in acade- 
mical privacy and rural retirement, v^athout any other 
conversation than that of scholars, grave, studious, 
and abstracted as himself. He cultivated the mathe- 
matical sciences with indefatigable diligence, disco- 
vered many useful theorems, discussed with great ac- 
curacy the resistance of fluids, and, though his 
priority was not generally acknowledged, was th« 
first who fully explained all the properties of th* 
catenarian curve. " 

Learning, 
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Learning, when it rises to eminence, will be ob- 
(served in time, whatever mists may happen to sur- 
round it GelasimuSj in his forty-ninth year, was dis- 
tinguished by those who have the rewards of know- 
ledge in their hands, and called out to display his 
acquisitions for the honour of his country, and add 
dignity by his presence to philosophical assemblies. 
As he did not suspect his unfitness for Commoq 
affairs, he felt no reluctance to obey the invitation, 
and what he did not feel he had yet too much honesty 
to feign. He entered into the world as a larger and 
more populous college, where his performances would 
be more publick, and his renown farther extended ; 
and imagined that he should find his reputation 
universally prevalent, and the influence of learning 
every wherQ the same. 

His merit introduced him to splendid tables and 
elegant acquaintance; but he did not find himself 
always ' qualified to join in the conversation. He 
was distressed by civilities, which he knew not how 
to repay, ^and entangled in many ceremonial per- 
plexities, firom which his books and diagrams could 
not ^extricate him. He was sometimes unluckily en- 
gaged in disputes with ladies, with whom algebraic 
axioms had no great weight, and saw many whose 
favour and estoem he could not but desire, to whom 
be was vpry littie recommended by lijs theories of the 
tides, or his approximations to the quadrature of the 
circle. 

. Getasimus did not want' penetration to discover, tha;t 
no charm was more generally irresistible than that of 
easy facetiousness and flowing hilarity. He saw that 
diversion was more frequently welcome than improve- 
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ment; that authority and seriousness were rather 
feared than loved ; and that the grave scholar /Was a 
kind of imperious ally, hastily dismissed when his 
assistance was no longer necessary. He came to a 
sudden resolution of throwing off tliose cumbrous orna- 
ments of learning which hindered his reception, and 
commenced a man of wit and jocularity. Utterly un- 
acquainted with every topick of merriment, ignorant 
of the modes and follies, the vices and virtues of man- 
kind, and unfurnished with any ideas but such as 
Pappm and Archimedes had given him, he began to 
silence all inquiries with a jest instead of a solution, 
extended his &ce with a grin, which he mistook for a 
smile, and in the place of a scientiiick discourse, re- 
tailed in a new language, formed between the college 
and the tavern, the intelligence of the newspaper. 

Laughter, he knew, was a token of alacrity ; and, 
therefore, whatever he said or heard, he was careful 
not to fail in that great duty of a wit If he asked 
or told the hour of the day, if he complauiod of heat 
or cold, stirred the fire, or filled a glass, removed his 
chair, or snuffed a candle, he always found some oct 
casion to laugh. *The jest was indeed a secret to all 
but himself; but habitual confidence in his own dis-r 
cemment hindered him from suipecting any weakness 
or mistake. He wondered that his vdt was so little - 
understood, but expected that his audience would 
comprehend it by degrees, and persisted all his life to 
show by gross buffoonery, how little the strongest 
faculties can perform beyond the limits of their own 
province. 
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Numb. 180. Saturday, December 7, 1751. 

Tdii?T f » jitff 0«^a( iad^) /4»ti}» 1^ Enrtxtf^oy lixjor 

On life, on morals, be thy thoughts employ 'd ; 
Leave to t^e schools their atoms and their void. 

TT is somewhere related by Le ClerCy that a wealthy 
trader of good understanding, having the com- 
mon ambition to breed his son a scholar^ carried 
him to an university, resolving to use his own judg- 
ment in the choice of a tutor. He had been taught, 
by whatever intelligence, the nearest way to the 
heart of an academick, and at his arrival enter^ 
tained all who came about him with such profusion, 
that the* professors were lured by the smell of his 
taUe from their books, and flocked round him Avith 
all the cringes of awkward complaisance. This eager- 
ness* answered the merchant's purpose : he" glutted 
them with delicacies, and softened them with caresses, 
till he prevailed upon one after another to open his 
bosom, and mfike a discovery of his competitions, 
jealousies, and resentments. Having thus learned 
each man's character, partly from himself, and partly 
from his acquaintances, he resolved to find some other 
education for his son, and went away convinced, that 
a scholastick life has no other tendency than to vitiate 
the morals and contract the understanding: nor would 
\ie afterwards hear with patience the praises of the 
Q 4 ancient 
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ancient authors, being persuaded that scholars of aU 
ages must have been the same, and that Xenophon 
and Cicero were professors of some former univer- 
sit}^, and therefore megn and selfish, ignorant and 
servile, like those whom he had lately visited and 
forsaken. 

Envy, curiosity, and a sense of the imperfection 
of our present state, incline us to estimate the ad- 
vantages which are in the possession of others above 
their real value. Every one must have remarked, 
what powers and prerogatives th« vulgar imagine to 
be conferred by learning. A man of science is ex^ 
pected to excel the unlettered and unenlightened even 
on occasions where. literature is of no use, and among 
weak minds, loses part of his reverence, by discover- 
ing no supmority in those parts of life, in which all 
are unavoidably equal ; as when a monarch makes a 
|)rogress to the remoter provinces, the rusticks are said 
sometimes to wonder that they find him of the sam^ 
size with themselves. 

These demands of prejudice and folly can never be 
satisfied ; and therefore many of the imputations which 
learning suffers f^m disappointed ignorance, are 
without reproach. But there are some failures, t9 
which men of study are peculiarly exposed. Every 
condition has its disadvantages. The circle of know* 
ledge is too wide for the most active and diligent 
intellect, and while science is pursued, other accom- 
plishments are neglected ; as a small garrison must 
leave one part of an extensive fortress naked, when 
an alarm calls them to another. 

The learned, however, might generttUy support 
their dignity with more success, if they suflFered not 
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themselves to be misled by the desire of superfluous 
attainments. Raphael^ in return to Adam\ inquiries 
into the courses of the stars, and the revolutions of 
heaven, counsels him to withdraw his mind from idle 
speculations, and employ his faculties upon nearer 
and more interesting objects, the survey of his own 
Jife, the subjection of his passions, the knowledge of 
duties which must daily be performed, and the detec- 
tion of dangers which must daily be incurred. 

This angelick counsel every man of letters should 
always have before him. He that devotes himself to 
jretired study naturally sinks from omission to forget- 
ftilness of social duties ; he must be therefore some- 
times awakened and recalled to the general condition 
of mankind. 

I am far from any intention to limit curiosity, or 
copfrne the labours of learning to arts of immediate 
and necessary use. It is only from the various essays 
of experimental industry, and the vague excursions 
of minds sent out upon discovery, that any ^.dvance- 
ment of knowledge can be expected ; and, though 
many must be disappointed in their labours, yet they 
are not to be charged with having spent their time 
in vain; their example contributed to inspire emu- 
lation, an'd their miscarriages taught others the way 
^to success. 

But the distant hope of being one day useful or 
eminent, ought not to mislead us too far from that 
study, which is equally requisite to the great and mean, 
to the celebrated and obscure ; • the art of moderating 
the desires, of repressing the appetites, and of concili- 
ating or retaining the favour of mankind. 

No 
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No man can imagine the course of his own life, or 
the conduct of the worM around him, unworthy his 
attention; yet, among the sons of teaming, many seem 
to have thought of every thing rather than of them- 
selves, and to have observed every thing but what 
passes before their eyes ; Many who toil through the 
intricacy of complicated systems, are insuperably em- 
barrassed with the least perplexity in common affairs ; 
many who compare the actions, and ascertain the 
characters of ancient heroes, let their own days glide 
away wiAout examination, and suffer vitious habits 
to encroach upon their minds without resistance or 
detection, 

Tlie most frequent reproach of the scholastick race 
is tlie want of fortitude, not martial but philosophick. 
Men bred in shades and silence, taught to immure 
themselves at sunset, and accustomed to no other 
weapon than syllogism, may be allowed to feel terrour 
at personal danger, and to be disconcerted by tumult 
and alarm. But why should he whose life is spent in 
contemplation, and whose business is only to discover 
truth, be utiable to rectify the fallacies of imagination, 
or contend successfully against prejudice and passion ? 
To what end has he read and meditated, if he gives 
up his understanding to false appeamnces, and suffers 
himself to be enslaved by fear of evils to which 6nly^ 
folly or vanity can expose him, or elated by advan- 
tages to which, as they are equally conferred upon the 
good and bad, no real dignity is annexed. 

Such, howTver, is the state of the world, that the 
most obsequious of the slaves of pride, the most rap- 
turous of the gazers upon wealth, the most officious 
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of the whisperers \){ greatness, are collected from se- 
minaries^ appropriated to the study of wisdom and of 
virtue, where it was intended that appetite siiould 
learn to be content with little, and that hope should 
aspire only to honours which no human power caii 
^ve or take away. 

The student, when he comes forth into the world, 
instead of congratulating himself upon his exemption 
from the errouVs of those whose opinions have been 
formed by accident or custom, arid who . live without 
any certain principles of conduct, is commonly in 
haste to min^e with the multitude, and show his 
sprightliness and ductility by an expeditious compli- 
ance with fashions or vices. The first smile of a man,, 
whose forturie gives him power to reward his depend- 
ants, commonly enchants him beyond resistance; the 
glare of equipage, the sweets of luxury, the liberality 
of general promises, the softness of habitual affability, 
fill his imagination ; and he soon ceases to have any 
any other wish than to be well received, or any mea- 
sure of right and wrong, but the opinion of his patron. 

A man flattered and obeyed, learns to exact grosser 
adulation, and enjoin lower submission. Neither our 
virtues nov vices are all our own. If there were no 
cowardice, there would be little insolence; pride 
cannot rise to any great degree, but by the concur- 
rence of blandishment or the sufferance of tameness. 
The wretch who would shrink and crouch before one 
that should dart bkc eyes upon him with the spirit of 
natural equality, becomes capricious and tyrannical 
whenfe he sees himself approached with a downcast 
look, and hears the soft address of awe and servility. 

To 
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To tiiose M-ho are wflliog to purchase £aivour by 
cnnges and compliance^ is to be imputed the haugh- 
tiness that leaves nothing to be hoped by firmness 
and integrity. 

If^ inslaad of wandering after the meteors of {rfiila- 
sophy, which fill the world with splendour for a wfaile^ 
ami then sink and are forgotten, the candidates of 
leamdng fixed their eyes u[>on the permanent lustre of 
iDOial and rdi^ous truth, tiiey would find a more cer- 
teiik direction to happiness. A little plausibility of 
discourse, and acquaintance with unnecessary specu- 
lations^ is dearly purchased, when it excludes those 
kislructioQS which fortify the heart with resodutioi^ 
^Dd exalt the i^irit to independence. 
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Numb. 181. Tuesday, December 10, 175K 



■ ■■> Nemjlviitem dubite spe penduim korce. ' Hos* 

Nor let me fioat in fortune's pow'r. 

Dependant on the fiitare hour. f aAKC»« 



J(? Me RAMBLER, 

SIR, 

A S I have passed much of my life in disquiet and 
suspense, and lost many opportunities of advan- 
tage by a passion which I have reason to believe pre- 
valent in different degrees over a great part of man* 
kind, I cannot but think myself well qualified to warn 
those who are yet uncaptivated, of the danger which 
they incur by placing themselves within its influence. 

I served an 'apprenticeship to a linen-draper, with 
4incommpn reputation for diligence and fidelity ; and 
at the age, of three and twenty opfened a shop for my- 
self with a large stock, and such credit among all the 
merchants, who were acquainted with my master, that 
I could command whatever was imported curious or 
valuable. For five years I proceeded with success 
proportianate to close application and untainted inte- 
grity ; was a daring bidder at every sale ; always paid 
my notes before they were due ; an(| advanced so fast in 
commercial reputation, that I was proverbially marked 
out as the model of young traders, and every one ex- 
pected that a few yeal^s would make me an alderman. . 

In 
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In this course of even prosperity, I was one day 
persuaded to buy a ticket in the lottery. The sum 
was inconsiderable, part was to be repaid though 
fortune might fail to favour me, and therefore my 
established maxnns of frugality did not restrain me 
from so trifling an experiment. The ticket lay almost 
forgotten till the time at wiiich every man's &te was ta 
be determined; nor did the affiiir even then. seem 
of any importance, till I discovered by the publick 
papers that the number next to. mine had conferred 
the great prize. 

My heart leaped at the thought of such an ap-> 
proacli to sudden riches, which I considered mydelf, 
however contrarily to the laws of computation, as 
having missed by a si.:gle chance ; and I could not 
ibrbear to revolve the consequences which such a 
bounteous allotment would have produced, if it had 
happened to me. This dream of felicity, by degrees, 
took possession of my ima^nation. The great delight 
of my solitary hours was to purchase an estate, and 
form plantations with money .-which once might have 
been min^, and I never met my friends but I spoiled 
all their merriment by perpetual complaint3 of my ill 
luck. 

At length another lottery was opened, and I had 
now so heated my imagination with the prospect of a 
prize, that I should have pressed among the first pur** 
chasers, had not my ardour been withheld by delibe-* 
ration upon the probability of success from one ticket 
rather than another I hesitated long between even 
and odd; considered the square and cubick num- 
bers through the lotteiy ; examined all those to which 
good luck bad been hitherto annexed; and at last 
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fixed upon one, which, by some secret relation to the 
events of my life, I thought predestined to make me 
happy. Delay in great affairs is often mischievous . 
the ticket was sold, and its possessor could not be 
found. 

I returned to my conjectures, and, after many arts 
of prognostication, fixed upon another chance, but 
witli less confidence. Never did captive, heir, or lover, 
feel so much vexation from the slow pace of time, as I 
suffered between the purchase of .my ticket and the 
distribution of the prizes. I solaced my uneasiness as 
well as I could, by frequent contemplations of ap- 
proaching happiness; when tlxe sun rose I knew it 
would set, and congratulated myself at night that I 
was so much nearer to my wishes. At last the day 
came, my ticket appeared, and rewarded all my car© 
and sagacity with a despicable prize of fifty pounds. 

My friends, who honestly Vejoiced upoa my success, 
were very coldly received ; I hid myself a fortnight in 
the country, that my chagrin might fume away without 
observation, and then returning to my shop, began to 
listen after another lottery. ' 

With the news of a lottery I was soon gratified, 
aad having now found the vanity of conjecture, and 
inefficacy of computation, I resolved to take the 
prize by violence, and therefore bought forty tickets, 
not omitting, however, to divide them between the 
even and odd numbers, that L might not miss the 
lucky class. Many conclusions did I form, and many 
experiments did I try, to determine from which of 
tiiose ticketB I might most reasonably expect riches* 
At laat, being unable to satisfy myself by any modes of 
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reasoning, I wrote the numbers upon dice, and allotted 
five hours every day to the amusement of throwing 
them in a garret ; and, examining the event by an ex- 
act register, found, on the evening before the lottery 
was drawn, that one of mv numbers had been turned 
up five times more than any of tlie rest in three hun- 
dred and thirty thousand throws. 

This experiment was fallacious ; the first day pre- 
sented thehopefiil ticket, a detestable blank. The rest 
came out with different fortune, and in conclusion I 
lost thirty pounds by this great adventure. 

I had now wtolly changed the cast of my behaviour 
and the conduct of my life. The shop was for the 
most part abandoned to my servants, and if I entered 
it, my thoughts were so engrossed by my tickets, that 
I scarcely heard or answered a question, but consi- 
dered every customer as an intruder upon my medita- 
tions, whom I was in haste to despatch. I mistook the 
price of my goods, committed blunders in my bills, 
forgot to file my receipts, and neglected to regulate my 
books. My acquaintances by degrees began to fall 
away J but I perceived the decline of*my business with 
little emotion, because whatever deficience there might 
be in my gains, I expected the next lottery to supply. 

Miscarriage naturally produces diffidence ;, I began 
now to seek assistance agamst ill luck, by an alliance 
with those that had been more successful. I inquired 
diligently at what office any prize had been sold, 
that I might purchase of a propitious vender; So- 
licited those who had been fortunate in former lot- 
teries, to partake with me in my new tickets; and 
whenever I met with one that had in any event of his 
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life been eminently prosperous, I invited him to take 
a larger share. I had, by this rule of conduct, so dif- 
fused my interest, that I had a fourth part of fifteen 
tickets, an eighth of forty, and a sixteenth of ninety. 

I waited for the decision of my fate with ray former 
palpitations, and looked upon the business of my 
trade with the usual neglect. The wheel at last was 
turned, and its revolutions biought me a long sue* 
cession of sorrows and disappointments. I indeed 
often partook of a small priee, aiid the loss of one day 
was generally balanced by the gain of the next ; but 
my desires yet remained unsatisfied, and when one of 
my chances had failed, all my expectation was sus-* 
pended on those which remained yet undetermined. 
At last a prize of five thousand pounds was proclaimed ; 
I caught fire at the cry, and inquiring the number, 
found it to be one of my own tickets, which I had 
divided among those on whose luck I depended^ and 
of which I had retained only a sixteenth part 

You will easily judge with what detestation of him- 
self^ a man thus intent upon gain reflected that he had 
sold a prize which was once in his possession. It was 
to no purpose that I represented to my mind the im- 
possibQity of recalling the past, or the folly of con- 
demning an act, which only its event, an ev^nt which 
no human intelligence couW foresee, proved to be 
wrong. The prize which, though put in my hands, 
had been suffered to slip from me, filled me with 
'anguish, and knowing that complaint would only ex- 
pose me to ridicule, I gave myself up silently to grief, 
and lost by degreiss my appetite and my rest 

My indisposition soon became visible ; I was visited 
by my friends, and among them by EumatheSy a 
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clergyman, whose piety and learning gave him such 
an ascendant over me, that I could not refuse to open 
my heart. There are, said he, few minds sufficiently 
firm to be trusted in the hands of chance. Whoever\ 
finds himself inclined to anticipate futurity, and exalt 
possibility to certainty, should avoid every kind o£ 
casual adventifre, since his grief must be always pro- 
portionate to his hope. You have long wasted that 
time, which, by a proper application, would have 
certainly, though moderately, increased your fortune, 
in a laborious and anxious pursuit of a species of gain, 
which no labour or anxiety, no art or expedient, can 
secure or promote. You are now fretting away your 
life in repentance of an act, against which repentance 
can give no caution, but to avoid the occasion of com- 
mitting it. Rouse from this lazy dream of fortuitous 
riches, wliicb, if obtained, you could scarcely have 
enjoyed, because they could confer no consciousness 
of desert ; return to rational and manly industry, and 
consider the mere gjft of luck as below the care of a I 
wise man. ^ 
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Numb. 183. Saturday, December 14, 1751* 



' Divrs qui fieri vulf^ 

Et ckoxult fieri, • JuTBNAU 

The lust of wealth can never bear delay. 

T T has been observed in a late paper, tliat we are 
unreasonably desirous to separate the goods of life 
from those evils which Providence has connected with 
them, and to catch advantages without paying the 
price at which they are offered us. Every man wishes 
to be rich, but very ie^' have the powers necessary to 
raise a sudden fortune, either by new discoveries, or 
by superiority of skill, in any necessary employment ; 
and, among lower understandings, many want the 
firmness and industry requisite to regular gain and 
gradual acquisitions. • 

From the' hope of enjoying affluence by methods 
more compendious than those of labour, and more 
generally practicable than those of genius, proceed^ 
the common inclination to experiment and hazard, 
and that willingness to snatch all opportunities of 
growing rich by chance, which, when it has once 
taken possession of the mind, is seldom driven out 
either by time or argument, but continues to waste 
life in perpetual delusion, and generally ends in 
wretchedness and want. 

The folly of untimely exultation and visionary pro- 
s^rity^ is by no means peculiar to the purchasers of 
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tickets ; tliere are multitudes whose life is nothing but 
a continual lottery ; who are always w ithin a few months 
of plenty and happiness, and how often soever they are 
mocked with blanks, expect a prize from the next 
adventure. 

Among the most resolute and ardent of the votaries 
of chance, may be numbered the mortals whose hope 
is to raise themselves by a wealthy match ; who lay 
out all their industry on the assiduities of courtship, 
and sleep and wake with no other ideas than of treats, 
compliments, guardians, and rivals. 

One of the most indefatigable of this class, is my 
old friend Leviculics, whom I have never known for 
thirty years without some matrimonial project of ad- 
vantage. Leciculus was bred under a merchant, 
and by the graces of his person, the sprightliness of 
his prattle, and the neatness of his dress, so mycb 
enamoured 14s master's second daughter, a girl of 
sixteen, that s,he declared her resolution to have no 
other husband. Her father, after having, chidden 
her for undutifulnes§,' consented to the match, not 
much to the satisfaction of Levicuhif^ who was suf- 
ficiently elated with his conquest to think himself en- 
titled to a larger fortune. He was, however, soon 
rid of his perplexity^ for his mistress* died before their 
marriage. 

He was now so well satisfied with his own ac- 
complishments, that he determined to commence 
fortune-hunter; and when liis apprenticeship ex- 
pired, instead of beginning, as was expected, to 
walk the exchange with a face of importance, or 
associating himself* with those who were most emi- 
nent for their knowledge of the stocks, he at once 
11 tlirew 
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threw off the solemnity of the counting-house, equip- 
ped himself with a modish wig, listened to wits in 
coffee-houses, passed Lis evenings behind the scenes 
in the theatres, learned the names of beauties of 
quality, hummed the last stanzas of fashionable 
songs, talked with familiarity of high play, boasted 
of his achievements upon drawers and coachmen, 
was often brought to his lodgings at midnight in a 
chair, toM with negligence. and jocularity of bilking a 
tailor, aiid now and then let fly a shrewd jest at a 
sober citizen. 

Thus furnished with irresistible artillery, he turned 
his batteries upon the female world, and, in the first 
warmth of self-approbation, proposed no less than 
the possession of riches and beauty united. Hq 
therefore paid his civilities to Flavilla, the only 
daughter of a wealthy shopkeeper, who not being 
accustomed to amorous blandishments, or respectful 
addresses, was delighted with the novelty of love, 
and easily suffered him to conduct her to the play, 
and to meet hef where she visked. Leviculus ^\A 
not doubt but her father, however offended by a 
clandestine marriage, would soon be reconciled by 
the tears of his daughter, and the merit of his son-in- 
law, and was in haste to conclude the affain But 
the lady liked better to be courted than miarried, 
and kept him three years in uncertainty and attend-, 
ance. At last she fell in love with a young ensign at 
a ball, and having danced with him all night, married 
him in the morning. 

LeviculuSf to avoid the ridicule of his companions, 
took a journey to a small estate in the country, 
where, after his usual inquiries concerning the 
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nymphs in the neighbourhood, he found it proper to 
fiill in love with AUUia, a maiden lady, twenty years 
older than himself, for whose favour fifteen nephews 
and neices were in perpetual contention. They 
hovered round her with such jealous orticiousness, 
as scarcely left a moment vacant for a lover. Ze- 
^iculuSy nevertheless, discovered his passion in a let- 
ter, and Altilia could not withstand the plftsure of 
hearing vows and sighs, and flatteries and protesta- 
tions. She adipitted his visits, enjoyed, for five years, 
the happiness of keeping all her expectants in per- 
petual alarms, and amused herself with the various 
stratagems which were practised to disengage her 
affections. Sometimes she was advised with great 
earnestnesci to travel for her health, and sometimes 
intreated to keep her brother s house. Many stories 
were spread to the disadvantage of Leviculw^ by 
which she commonly seemed affected for a time, but 
took care soon afterwards to express her conviction 
of their falsehood. But being at last satiated with 
this ludicrous tyranny, she told her lover, when he 
pressed for the reward of his services, that she was 
very sensible of his merit, but was resolved not to im- 
poverish an ancient family. 

He then returned to the town, and soon aflter hi« 
arrival became acquainted with Latromay a lady dis- 
tinguished by the elegance of her equipage, and the 
regularity of her conduct Her wealth was evident in 
her magnificence, and her prudence in her economy, 
and therefore LevicultiSy who had scarcely confidence 
to solicit her favour, readily acquitted fortune of her 
former debts, when he found himself distinguished by 
her with such marks of preference as a woman of 
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modesty is allowed to give. He now grew bolder, 
and ventured to breathe out his impatience before hen 
She heard him without resentment, in time permitted 
him to hope for happiness, and at last fixed the nup- 
tial d^y, without any distrustful reserve of pin money, 
or sordid stipulations for jointure, and. settlements. 

Zevicultts was triumphing on the eve of marriage, 
when h^ heard on the stairs the voice of Zatronia^% 
maid, whom frequent bribes had secured in his service. 
She soon burst into his room, and told him that she 
could Jiot suffer him to be longer deceived ; that her 
mistress. was now spending the last payment of her 
fortune, and was only supported in her expanse by 
the credit of his estate. Levicultis shuddered t» see 
himself so near a precipice, and found that he was 
indebted for his escape to the resentment of the maidt 
avho, having assisted Lati^ania to gain the conquest^ 
quarrelled with her at last about the plunder. 

Lcciculus was now hopeless and disconsolate, till 
one Sunday he saw a lady in the Mall, whom her 
dress declared . a widow, and whom, by the jolting 
prance of her gait, and the broad resplendence of her 
countenance, he guessed to have lately buried some 
prosperous citizen. He followed her home, and found 
her tQ be no less than the relict of Prune the grocer, 
.\vho, having no children, had bequeathed to her all 
bis debts and dues, and his estates real and personal. 
No formality was necessary in addressmg madam 
Prune, and therefore Leviculus went next morning 
without an introductor. His declaration was received 
with a loud lau^ ; she then collected her countenance, 
wonderal at bis impudence, asked if he knew to whom 
he was talking, then showed him the door, and again 
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laughed to find him confused, Leviculus discovered 
tiiat this coarseness was nothing more than the coquetry 
of Comhilly and next day returned to the attack. He 
soon grew familiar to her dialect, and in a few weeks 
heard, without any emotion, hints of gay clothes with 
empty pockets ; concurred in many sage remarks on 
the regard due to people of property; and agreed 
with her in detestation of the ladies at the fjjther end 
of the town, who pinched their bellies to buy fine 
laces, and then pretended to laugh at the city. 

He sometimes presumed to mention tnarriage ; but 
was always answered with a slap, a hoot, and a 
flounce. At last he began to press her closer, and 
thought himself more favourably received ; but going 
one morning, with a resolution to trifle no longer, he 
found her gone to church with a young journeyman 
from the neighbouring shop, of whom she had become 
enamoured at her window. 

In these, and a thousand intermediate adventures, 
has Leviculus spent his time, till he is now grown gray 
with age, fatigue/ and disappointments He begins at 
last to find that success is not to be expected, and 
being unfit for any employment that might improve hil 
fortune, and unfurnished with any arts that might 
amuse his leisure, is condemned to wear out a taste* 
less life in narratives which few will hear, and com- 
plaints which none will pity. 
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Numb, 183. Tuesday, December 17, 1751. 



Nulla ^des regni sociisy omnisque potest as 

Impatiens cotisortis erat, LuCAW, 

No faith of partnership dominion owns ; 
Still discord hovers o'er divided thrones. 



^Tp HE. hostility perpetually exerciied between one 
man and another,, is caused by the desire of many 
for that which only few can possess. Every man 
would be rich, powerful, and famous ; yet fame, power, 
and riches are only the names, of relative conditions, 
which imply the obscurity, dependance, and poverty of 
greater numbers. 

This universal and incessant competition produces 
injury and malice by two motives, interest and envy ; 
the prospect of adding to our possessions what we can 
take from others, and the hope of alleviating the sense 
of our disparity by lessening others, though we gain 
nothing to ourselves. 

Of these two malignant and destructive powers, it 
seems probable at the first view, that interest has the 
strongest and most extensive influence. It is easy to 
conceive that opportunities to seize what has been long 
wanted, may excite desires almost irresistible; but 
surely the same eagerness cannot be kindled by an ac- 
cidental power of destroying that which gives happiness 
to another. It must be more natural to rob for gain, 
than to ravage only for mischief. 

Yet 
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Yet I am inclined to believe, that tlie ^reat law of 
notual benevolence is oftener violated by envy than by 
interest, and that most of the misery which the de&- 
mation of blameless actions, or the obstruction of honest 
endeavours, brings upon the world, is mflicted by men 
tiiat propose no advantage to themselves but the satis- 
faction of poisoning the banquet which they cannot 
taste, and blasting tlie harvest which they have no right 
to reap. 

Interest can diffuse itself but to a narrow compass. 
The number is never large of those who can hope to 
fin the posts of degmded power, catch the fragments 
of shattered fortune, or succeed to the honours of 
depreciated beauty. But the empire of envy has no 
limits, as it requires to its influence very little help 
from external circumstances. Envy may always be 
produced by idleness and pride, and in what place 
will they not be found } 

Interest requires some qualities not universally be- 
stowed. The ruin of another will produce no profit 
to him who has not discernment to mark Im a;dvantage,' 
courage to seize, and activity to pursue it ; but the 
cold malignity of envy may be excited in a torpid and 
quiescent state, amidst the gloom of stupidity, in the 
• coverts of cowardice. He that falls by the attacks of 
interest, is torn by hungry tigers; he may discover and 
resist his enemies. He that perishes in the ambushes 
of envy, is destroyed by unknown and invisible assail- 
ants, and dies like a man suffocated by a poisonous 
vapour, without knowledge of his danger, or possibility 
of contest. 

Interest is seldom pursued but at some hazard. 
' He that hopes to gain much, hai commonly something 

to 
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to lose, and when he ventures to attack superiority^ if 
he fails to conqua*, is irrecoverably crushed. But 
envy may act without expense or danger. To spread 
suspicion, to invent calumnies, to propagate scandal, 
requires neither labour nor courage. It is easy for the 
author of a lie, however malignant, to escape detec- 
tion, and infamy needs very little industry to assist its 
circulation. 

Envy is almost the only vice which is practicable at 
all times, and in every place; the only passion which 
can never lie quiet for want of irritation; its effects 
therefore are every where discoverable, and its at- 
tempts always to be dreaded. 

It is impossible to mention a name Tihich any ad- 
vantageous distinction has made eminent, but some 
latent animosity will burst out. The wealthy trader, 
however he may abstract himself from publick affairs, 
will never want those who hkit, withShylock^ diat ships 
are but boards. The beauty, adorned only with the 
unambitious graces of innocence and modesty, pro- 
vokes, whenever she appears, a thousand murmurs of 
detraction. The genius, even when he endeavours 
only to entertain or instruct, yet suffers persecution 
from innumerable criticks, whose acrimony is excited 
merely by the pain of seeing otbcrs pleased, and of 
hearing applauses which anotlier enjoys. 

The frequency of envy makes it so familiar, that it 
escapes our notice; nor do we often reflect upon its 
turpitude or malignity, till we happen to feel its influ- 
ence. When he that has ^ven no provocation to 
malice, but by attempting to excel, finds himself pur« 
$ued by multitudes whom b^ never saw, with all the 
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implacability of personal resentment; when he per- 
ceives clamour and malice let loose upon him as a 
publick c»cmy, and incited by every stratagem of de- 
iiimation ; when he iiears tiie misfortunes of his family, 
or the follies of his youth, exposed to the world ; and 
every failure of conduct, or defect of nature, aggra- 
vated and ridiculed; he tlien learns to abhor those 
artifices at which he only laughed before, and discovers 
how much the happiness of life would be advanced by 
the eradicatibn of envy from the human heart. 

Envy is, indeed, a stubborn weed of the mind, and 
seldom yields to the culture of philosophy. There are, 
however, considerations, which, if carefully implanted 
and diligently propagsited, might in time overpower 
a(nd repress it, since no one can nurse it for the sake 
of pleasure, as its effects are only shame, anguish, 
and perturbation. 

It is above all other vices inconsistent with the cha- 
racter of a social being, because it sacrifices truth and 
kindness to very weak temptations. He that plunders 
a wealthy neighbour gains as much as he takes away, 
and may improve his own condition in the same pro- 
portion as he impairs anotlier s ; but he that blasts a 
flourishing reputation, must be content with a small 
dividend of additional fame, so small as can afford 
very little consolation to balance the guilt by which it 
is obtained. 

I have hitherto avoided that dangerous and empiri- 
cal morality, which cures one vice by means of another. 
But envy is so base and detestable, so vile in its origi- 
nal, and so pernicious in its effects, that the predomi- 
nance of almost any other quality is to be preferred. 

It 
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It is one of those lawless enemies of society, against 
which poisoned aiTOws may honestly be used. Let it 
therefore be constantly remembered, tliat whoever 
envies another confesses his superiority, and let those 
be reformed by their pride who haye lost their viitue. 
It is no slight aggravation of the injuries which envy 
incites, that they are committed against those who have 
given no intentional provocation; and that the sufferer 
is often marked out for ruin, not because he has failed 
in any duty, but because he has dared- to do more 
than was required. 

Almost evei-y other crime is practised by the help of 

some quality which might have produced esteem or 

love, if it had been well employed ; but envy is mere 

\ unmixed and genuine evil; it pursues a hatefijl end by 

/ despicable means, and desires not so much its own 

I happiness as another's misery. To avoid depravity 

j like this, it is not necessary that any one should aspire 

i to heroism or sanctity, but only that he should resolve 

I not to quit the rank which iiature assigns him, and wish 

/ to maintain the dignity of a human being. 
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Numb. 184. Saturday, December aiy 1751. 

Permittes ipsis expendere nvminibus, quid 

Conveniat nobis, rebusquejit utUe nostris* Jut. 

Intrust thy fortune to the pow'rs ahove ; 

Leave them to oianage for thee, and to grant 

What their unerring wisdom sees thee want. DeYdex. 

A S every scheme of life, so every form of writing, 
has its advantages and inconveniencies, thoujdi 
not mingled in the same proportions. The writer of 
essays escapes many embarrassments to which a large 
work would have exposed him; he seldom harasses hb. 
reason with long trains of consequences, dims bis eyes 
with the perusal of antiquated volumes, or burdens his 
memory with great accumulations of preparatory know- 
ledge. A careless glance upon a favourite author, or 
transient survey of the varieties of life, is sufficient to 
supply the first hint or seminal idea, which, enlarged 
by the gradual accretion of matter stored in the mind, 
is, by the warmth of fancy, easily expanded into flow- 
ers, and sometimes ripened into fruit. 

The most frequent difficulty by which the authors of 
these petty compositions are distressed, arises from the 
perpetual demand of novelty and change. The com- 
piler of a system of science lays his invention at rest, 
and employs only his judgment, the faculty exerted 
with less fatigue. Even the relator of feigned adven- 
tures, when once the principal characters are esta- 
blished, and the great events regularly connected, finds 
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incidents and episodes crowding upon his mind; every 
change opens new views, and the latter part of th« 
story grows without labour out of the former. But he 
that attempts to entertain his reader with unconnected 
pieces, finds the irksomeness of his task rather in- 
creased tlian lessened by every production. The day 
calls afresh upon him for a new topick, and he is again 
obliged to choose, without any principle to regulate 
hb choice. 

It is, indeed, true, that there is seldom any necessity 
of looking far, or inquiring long, for a proper subject 
Every diversity, of art or nature, every publick bless- 
ing or calamity, every domeslick pain or gratification, 
every sally of caprice, blunder of absurdity, or strata* 
gem of affectation, may supply matter to him whose 
only rule is to avoid unitbrmity. But it often happens, 
that the judgment is distracted with boundless multi? 
plicity, the imagination ranges from one design to 
another, and the hours pass imperceptibly away, till the 
composition can be no. longer delayed, and necessity 
enforces the use of those thoughts which then happea 
to be at hand. The mind, rejoicing at deliverance on 
any terms from perplexity and suspense, applies her- 
self vigorously to the work before her^ collects em- 
bellishments and illustrations, and sometimes finishes^ 
with great elegance and happiness, what in a state of 
ease and leisure she never had begun. 

It is not commonly observed, how much* even of 
Hctions considered as particularly subject to choice, is 
to be attributed to accident, or some cause out of our 
own power, by whatever name it be distinguished. 
To close tedious deliberations with hasty resolves, and 
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after long consultations with reason to refer the ques- 
tion to caprice, is by no means peculiar to the essay- 
ist Let him that peruses this paper review the 
series of his life, and inquire how he was placed in his 
present condition. He will find that, of the good or 
ill which he has experienced, a great part came unex- 
pected, without any visible gradations of approach; that 
every event has been influenced by causes acting with- | 
out his intervention ; and that whenever he pretended 
to the prerogative of foresight, he was mortified with 
new conviction of the shortness of his views. 

The busy, the ambitious, the inconstant, and the 
adventurous, may be said to throw themselves by de^ | 
sign into the arms of fortune, and voluntarily to quit ! 
the power of governing themselves ;. they engage in a ! 
course of life in winch little can be ascertained by pre- 
vious measures ; nor is it any wonder that their time 
is past between elation and despondency, hope and 
disappointment. ^ \ 

Some there are who appear to walk the road of life j 
with more circumspection, and make no step till they I 
think themselves secure from the hazard of a preci- 
pice ; when neither pleasure nor profit can tempt them i 
ifrom the beaten path; who refuse to climb lest they 
should fall, or to run lest they shodld stumble^ and 
move slowly forward without any compliance with 
those passions by which the heady and vehement are 
seduced and betrayed. | 

Yet even the timorous .prudence of this judicious 
clai^ IS far from exempting them from the dominion 
of chance, a subtle and insidious power, who will 
intrude upon privacy and embarrass caution. No 

course 
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fXHirse of life is so prescribed and limited, but that 
many actions must result from arbitrary election. 
Every one must form the general plan of his conduct 
by his own reflecti(ms; he must resolve whether he 
will endeavour at riches or at contenlj; whether he 
.will exercbe private or publick virtues ; whether he 
will labour for the general benefit of mankind, or con- 
tract his beneficence to his family and dependants. 

This question has long exercised the schools of phi- 
losophy, but remains yet undecided ; and what hope is 
:there that a young man, unacquainted with the argu*- 
ments on dtiier side, should determine his own des^ 
;tiny otherwise than by chance ? 
: When chance has given him a partner of his bed, 
whona he prefers to all other women, without any 
{nroof of fiuperiour desert, chance vmst again direct him 
in the education of his thildren; for, who was ev^r 
able to convince himself by arguments, that he had 
chosen for his son that mode of instruction to which 
^18 understanding wa§ best adapted, or by which he 
would most eajsily be made wi'se or virtuous? 
. Whoever shall inquire by what motives he was de- 
termined on these important occasions, will find them 
f uch as his pride will scarcely suffer him to confess; 
tome sudden ardour of desire, some uncertaip glimpse 
of advantage, some |)etty competition, some inaccurate 
conclusion, or sopie example implicitly reverenced. 
Such are often the first causes of our resolves; for it 
is necessary to act, but impossible to know, the conse- 
quences erf actidn, or to discuss all the reasons which 
offer themselves on every part to inquisitiveness and 
solicitude. 

Vol,. VI S Since 
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Since life itself is uncertain, notliing which has life 
for its basis can boast much stability. Yet this is but 
a small part of our perplexity. We set out on a tem- 
pestuous sea in quest of sonije port, where we expect 
to find rest, but where we are not sure of admission ; 
we are not only in danger of sinking in the way, but 
of being misled by meteors mistaken for stars, of being 
driven from our course by the changes of the wind, 
and of losing it by unskilful steerage ; yet it sometimes 
happens, that cross winds blow us to a safer coasl^ 
that meteors draw us aside from whirlpools, and that 
negligence or errour contributes to our escape from 
mischiefs to which a direct course would have exposed 
us. Of those that, by precipitate conclusions, involve 
themselves in calamities without guilt,^ very few, how* 
ever they may reproach themselves, can be cerUun 
that other m^sures would have been more successful. 

In this state of universal uncertainty, where a thou- 
sand dangers hover about us, and none can tell whc* 
ther the good that he pursues is not evil in disguise 
or whether the next step w ill lead him to safety or de- 
struction, nothing can afford any rational tranquillity, 
but the conviction that, however we amuse oui-sekves 
with unideal sounds, nothing in reality is governed by 
chance, but that the ^universe is under the perpietaal 
superintendance of him who created it; that our being 
is in the hands of omnipotent goodness, by whom 
what appears casual to us, is directed for ends ulti*> 
maitdy kind and merciful; and that nothing can finally 
hurt him who debars not himself from the divine 
favour. w . . . . ' • . 
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NuMB- 185. TuE'ityAr, December 24^ 1751. 

Jt vihdicta honiim tttajumiidius ipsa^ 
Kempe hoc indOciu* * " 
Chrysippus non dicit idem^ nee mite Thaletis 
Ingeuiami dtdcupi€ sent^ vicinus Hymetto, 
Qui pttrtcm acceptctsctva inter vincla Cicntm 

Accusatori noUet dare, — ; Quippe minuti 

Semper] 4^ infirmi est ahmiy exiguique voluptas 

UlHo. Jxnr* 

liut 0! revenge is sweet. 

Thus think the crowd; who^ ^ger to efiga^e. 

Take quickly fire, and klhdle into rage. 
. ^ot sp hiild Tiak^ nor Ckrisippm thought^ 

Npr that gpod plan, who drabk the poisonous draught 

With mind serene; and could not wish to see 

His vite 8(tculser drink as deep as he: 

Exalted Socrates/ divinely brave! 
. injured he fell, and dyiikg he forgave, 

Too noble for revenge ; which still we fihd 

The weakest frailty of a feeble mind. Oryd&k. 

1^0 vitious dispositions of the mind more obsti^ 
nately resist both the counsels of philosophy and 
the injunctions of religion, than those which are com- 
plicated with an opinion of dignity; and which we 
cannot dismiss without leaving in the hands of oppo- 
j|ition some advantage iniquitougly obtained, or suffer- 
ing from Qur own prejudices some imputation of pu-^ 
siltanig>ity. 

For this reason scarcely any law of our Redeemer 

is more openly transgressed, or more industriously 
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evaded, than that by which he commands his follow- 
ers to forgive injuries, and prohibits, under the sanc- 
tion of eternal misery, the gratification of the desire 
which every man feels to return pain up«i him that 
inflicts it. Many who could have conquered their 
anger, are unable to combat pride, and pursue oflenccs 
to extremity of vengeance, lest they should be insulted 
by the triumph of an enemy. 

But certainly no precept couM better become him, 
at whose birth peace was procfaitned to the edrth. 
For, what would so soon destroy all the order of 
society, and deform life with violence and ravage, 
' as a permission to every one to judge his own cause, 
and to apportion his own recompense for imagined 
injuries ? 

It is difficult for a man of the slrictdst jitsdce not 
to favour himself too much, in the cilmeSt moments 
of solitary meditation. Every ot\e wishes for the disf 
tinctions for which thousands are wishing at the same 
time, in their own opinion, with better claims. Hte 
that, when his reason operates in its full force, can 
thiis, by the tnere prevalence of iself-love, pre^ 
himself to his fellow-beings, is very unlikely to judge 
equitably when his passions are agitated by a setise of > 
wrong, and his attention wholly ertgfossfed by pain, 
intei-est, or danger. Whoever ari'ogates to himself 
the right of vengfeance, shows how littlfe hfe fe cjoa- 
lified to decide his own claims, since he teitiinly 
demands what he would think unfit to b^ grajiterf 
to another. 

Nothing is more apparent thaii that, howevet in* 
jured, or hoM^ver provoked, some mtiSt tit latst*be " 
contented to forgive-. For it can never te- hoped, 

tha^ 
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that he ,who fir^t commits an injury, will Qo^tentedly 
fLcqujiesiqe in the penalty irequired : the same haughti- 
ness of contempt, or vehemence of desire, that pron^p^ 
-the act qf injusUce, will more strongly incite? its justi- 
'fication ; and resentment can never so exactly balance 
the pynishment with the fault, but there ^^ill remaiw 
.an overplus of vengeance, wliich even he who con-* 
denms his first action will think himself entitled to re- 
taliate. What tlien can ensue but a continual exacer- 
bation" of hatred, an unextinguishable feud, an inces- 
sant reciprocation of mischief, a mutual vigilance to 
entrap, and eajjemess to destroy. 

Since then the imaginary right of vengeance inu^t 
be at last remitted, because it is impossible to live in 
perpetual hostility, and equally impossible that of two 
enemies, either should first think himself obliged by 
justice to submission, it is surely eligible to forgive 
early. Every passion is more easily subdued before 
it has been long accustomed to possession of the heart; 
every idea is obliterated with less difficulty, as it has 
been more sligfcily impressed, and less frequently re- 
newed, He who has often brooded over his wrongs, 
pleased himself with schemes of malignity, and glutted 
liis pride with the fancied supplications of hi^mbled 
enmity, will not easily open his bosom to amity and 
reconciliation, or indulge the gentle sei^tiiments of 
benevolence and peace. 

It is easiest to forgive, while t;here ^ yet little to b^e 
forgiven. A single injury may 1^ ^onoj^i^ ^missed fram 
tiie memory; but a long succesijipn .ojf ijrpfiices by 
degrees associa»tes itself with every idea; a long con- 
test involves so. many circumsta^iccs, thatj ^very place 
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j and action will recall it to the mind; and fresh remem- 
; brance of vexation must still enkindle rage, and irii- 
•; tate revenge. 

A wise man will make haste to forgive, because he 
knows the true value of time, and will not suffer it to 
pass away in unnecessary pab. He that willingly 
suffers the corrosions of invetemte hatred, and gives 
up his days and nights to the gloom of malice, and 
perturbations of stratagem, cannot purely be said to 
consult his ease. Resentment is an union of sorrow 
with malignity, a combination of a passion which all 
endeavour to avpid, with a passion which all concur 
to detest. The man who retires to meditate mischief, 
and to exasperate his own rage; whose thoughts are. 
employed only on means of distress and contrivances 
of ruin; whose mind never pauses from the remem- 
brance of his own sufferings, but to indulge some 
hope of enjoying the calamities of another, may justly 
be numbered among the most miserable of human 
beings, among those who are guilty witliout reward, 
wholiave neither the gladness of prosperity, nor the 
calm of innocence. 

Whoever considers the weakness both of himself 
and Olivers, will not long want persuasives to forgive- 
ness. ' We know not to what degree of malignity any 
injury is to be imputed : or* how much, its guilt, if we 
were to inspect the mind of him that committed it, 
would be extenuated by mistake, precipitance, or negli- 
gence : we cannot be certain how much more we feel 
than was intended to be inflicted, or how much we 
hicreasc the mischief to ourselves by voluntary aggra- 
vatiorisi ' We may charge to design the effects of 
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accident; we may think the Wow violent only because 
we have made ourselves delicate and tender ; we are 
on every side in danger of en-our and of guilt ; which 
we are certain to avoid only by speedy forgivenesss. 

From this pacifick and harmless temix^r, thus pro- 
pitious to others and ourselves, to domestick tranquilr 
Itty and to social happiness, no man is withheld but oy 
pride, by tlie fear of being ingultf^d by his adyers^ry, 
or despised by the world. 

It may be laid down as an unfailing and universal 
axiom, that " all pride is abject and mean." It h 
always an ignorant, lazy, or cowardly acquiescence in 
a &lse appearance of e^^cellence, and proceeds no( 
from consciousness of our attainments, but insensibility 
pf our wants. 

Nothing can be great which is not right, Nothing 
which reason condemns can be suitable to the digi)ity 
of the human mind. To be. driven by e^ct^mal wQr 
tives from tlie path which our own heart approves, to 
give way to any thing but conviction, to suffer the 
opinion of others to rule our choice, or overpower 
our resolves, is to submit tamely to the lowest and 
most ignominious slavery, and to resign the right of 
directing our own lives. ^ 

The utmost excellence at which humanity ^an 
arrive, is a constant and determinate pursuit of virtue, 
without regard to present dangers or advantage; i| 
continual reference. of every action to the divine will ; 
an habitual appeal to everlasting justice ; and an un- 
varied elevation of the intellectual eye to the reward 
which perseverance only can obtain. But that prid^ 
which many, who presume to boast of generous senti-^ 
ments, allow to regulate tlieir measures, h^ nothing 
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hobler in view than the approbation of men, of 
beings whose superiority we are under no obligation 
to acknowledge, and who, when we have courted 
them with the utmost assiduity, can confer no valuable 
or permanent reward ; of beings who ignorantiy judge 
of what they do not understand, or partially determine 
what they never have examined ; and whose sentence 
is therefore of no weight till it has received the ratifi- 
cation of our own conscience. 

He that can descend to bribe suffrages like these, 
at the price of his innoceiice ; he that can suffer the 
delight of such acclamations to withhold his attention 
from tiie commands of the universal sovereign, has 
little reason to congratulate himself upon the great- 
ness of his mind ; whenever he awakes to seriousness 
and reflection, he must beconie despicable in his own 
eyes, and shrink with shame from tlie remembrance of 
hfe cowardice and folly. 
^ Of him that hopes to be forgiven, it is indispensably 
(l required that he forgive. It is therefore superfluous 
to urge any other motive. On this great duty eternity 
is suspended ; and to him that refuses to practise it, 
the throne of mercy is inaccessible, and the Saviour 
of the ujforld has been borq in vain. 
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N0MB. 186* Saturday, December 28, 1751. 



• pone mCy pigris ttbi nulla fampis 

jirbor ctstrod recreatur Aura 

Dulcc rickntem Lalagen amabo, 

Dulct loquentem. Hoit« 

Place mc where never summer breeze 

Unbinds the glebe, or warms the trees ; 

Where ever lowering clouds appear, 

And angry /ore deforms th* inclement year : 

l.ove and the nymph shall charm my toils, 

The nymph, who sweetly speaks and sweetly smiled. 

FaAKCXs^ 

C\V the happiness and misery of our present state, 
part arises from our sensations, and part fr<MD 
our opinions ; part is distributed by natui;e, and paii 
is in a great measure apportioned by ourselves. Posi^ 
tive pleasure we cannot always obtain, and positive 
pain M'e often cannot remove. No man can give to 
his own plantations the fragrance of the Indian groves ; 
nor will any precepts of philosophy enable him to 
withdraw his attention from wound§ or diseases> But 
tlie negative infelicity which proceeds, not from the 
pressure of sufferings, but the absence of enjoyments^ 
will always yield to the remedies of reason. 

One of the great arts of escaping superfluous un» 
easiness^ is to free our minds from the habit of com# 

paring 
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paring our condition %vith that of others on i/rhom the 
blessings of life are more bountifully bestowed, or with 
imaginary states of delight and security, perhaps 
unattainable by mortals. Few are placed in a situa- 
tion so gloomy and distressful, as not to see every 
day beings yet more forlorn and miserable, fix)m 
whom they may learn to rejoice in their own lot 

No inconvenience is less superable by art or dili- 
gence than the inclemency ofc climates, and there- 
fore eone affords more proper exercise for this philo- 
sophical abstraction. A native of England, pinched 
with the frosts -of December , may lessen his af- 
fection for his own country by suflerihg his imagi* 
nation to wander in the vales of Asia, and sport 
among the woods that are always green, and streams 
that ^always murmur ; but if he turns hi^l thoughts 
towards the polar regions, and considers the nations 
to whom a great portion of the year is darkness, 
find who are condemned to pass weeks and months 
amidst mountains of snow, he will soon recover his 
tranquillity, and, while he stirs bis fire, or throws 
his cloak about him, reflect how much he owes tp 
Providence, that he is not placed in Greenland or 
Siberi{\ 

. The barrenness of the earth and the severity of 
the skies in these dreary countries, are such as might 
be expected to confine the mind wholly to the con- 
templation of necessity and distress, so that the 
care of escaping death from cold and hunger, should 
leave no room for those passions which, in lands 
of plenty, influence conduct, or diversify characters ; 
the summer should be spent only in providing for 

the 
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the winter, and the winter in longing for the sum- 
mer. 

Yet learned curiosity is known to have found its 
way into these abodes of pove:ty and gloom : Lapland 
and Iceland have their historians, their criticks, and 
their poets; and love, that extends his dominion 
wherever humanity can be fouiid, perhaps exerts the 
same power in the GrcmUmdtr^ hut as in the palaces 
of eastern monarcbs. * 

In one of the large caves to which the families of 
Greenland retire together, to pass the cold months, 
and which may be termed their villages or cities, a 
youth and maid, who came from different parts of the 
. country, were so much distinguished for their beauty, 
tliat they were called by the rest of the inhabitants 
Amnngait and Ajuty from a supposed resemblance to 
their ancestors of the same names, who bad been 
transformed 0/ old into the sun and moon, ' 

Annmgait for some time heard the praises of AJnt 
yf\\h little emotion, but at last, by frequent inter- 
views, became sensible of her charms, and first made 
-^ discovery of his affection, by inviting her with her 
parents to a feast, wtere he placed before Ajut the 
iail of ^ ^halc, Ajut seemed not much delighted by 
tills gallantry ; yet, however, from that time^ wt^s 
observed rarely to appear, but in a vest made of the 
skin of ^ white deer; she used frequently to renew the 
black djie i}pop her hands and forehead, to adorn her 
sleeves wi^ poral and shells^ and to braid ber hair 
with gi'eat e;sac|ness. 

The eleg^ice oi ber dress, and the judicious dis- 
position of her. ofnampnts, had .such an effect yppa 
• Annmgait 
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Amiingaitj that be could no longer be restrained from 
a declaration of bis love. He therefore composed a 
poem in her praise^ in which, among other heroick 
and tender sentiments, he protested, that ^^ She was 
^* beautiful as the vernal willow, and fragrant as 
" thyme upon the mountains ; that her fingers were 
•* white as the teeth of tlie morse, and her smile grate- 
" ful as the dissolution of the ice ; that he would pur- 
" sue her, though she should pass the snows of the 
" midland cliffs, or seek shelter in the caves of the 
** eastern cannibals ; that he would tear her from the 
" embraces of the genius of the rocks, snatch her 
" from tlie paws of Amarocky and rescue her from 
" the ravine of Hafgiija!" He concluded with a 
wish, that " whoever shall attempt to hinder his 
" union with Ajut^ might be buried witliout his bow, 
^^ and that, in tiie land of souls, his skull might serve 
" for no other use than to catch the droppings of the 
" starry lamps.** 

This ode being universally applauded, it was ex- 
pected that Ajut would soon yield to such fervour and 
accomplishments ; but Ajut^ with the natural haughti- 
ness of beauty, expected all the forms of courtship ; 
and, before she would confess herself conquered, the 
sun returned, the ice broke, and the season of labour 
called all to their employments. 

Anningait and Ajut for a time always went put in 
the same boat, and divided whatever was caught, 
Anningait y in the isight of his mistress, lost no oppor- 
tunity of signalizing his courage; he attacked the 
sea-horses on the. ice; pursued the seals into the 
water, and leaped upon the back of the whale, while 

he 
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he was yet struggling with the remains of life. Nor 
was his cHlisence less to accumulate all that could be 
necessary to make winter comfortable ; he dried the 
roe of fishes and the flesh of seals ; he entrapi)€^d deer 
and foxes, and dressed their skins to adorn his bride ; 
he feasted her with eggs from the rocks, and strewed 
her tent with flowers. 

It happened that a tempest drove the fish to a distant 

part of the coast, before Animgait had completed iiis 

store ; he therefore entreated 4//^^ that she would at 

last grant him her hand, and accompany him to that 

part of the country whither he was now summoned -by 

necessity, ^'///.thought him not yet entitled to sucli 

condescension, but proposed, as a trial of his con- 

«t£mcy, that he should return at the end of summer to 

the cavern where their acquaintance commeiiced, and 

there expect the reward of his assiduities. " O vir* 

" g^n, beautiful as the sun shining on the water, con- 

" sider," said Armingait, " what thou hast required. 

" How easily may my return be precluded by a sud- 

" den frost or unexpected fogs ; then must tlie night 

^' be past without my Ajut. We live not, my fair, 

" in those fabled countries, which lying strangers so 

** wantonly describe ; where the whole year is divided 

** into short days and nights ; where the same habi* 

*^ tation serves for summer and w^inter ; where they 

** raise houses in rows above the ground, dwell to- 

*^ gether from yeiar to year, vinth flocks of tame 

** animids grazing in the fields about tliem ; can travel 

*^ at any time from ene place to another, through 

*^ ways inclosed with trees, or over walls raised upon 

^' the inland waters; a^d direct their course through 

** wide 
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^ wide countries by the sight of gi'een hills or scattered 
** buildings. Even in summer, we liave no means of 
** crossing the mountains, whose snows are nevet 
^' dissolved ; nor can remove to any distant residence^ 
" but in our boats coasting tlie bays. Consider, 
** ^Jut ; a few suniiiier-day»> and a few winter-nights, 
*' and the life of man is at an end. Night is the time 
•' of ease and festivity, of revels and gayety ; hut what 
•* M ill be the flaming lamp, the delicious seal, or the 
^ soft oil, witliout the smile of Jjutf 

The eloquence of -^;w/?7g'fl'iV was vain j the maid 
continued inexorable, and they parted with ardent 
promises to meet again before the night of winter^ 
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Numb. 187. Tuesday^ December 3\j 1751; 



Non ilium nostri possunt mutare labores^ 

Non sifrigoribus mediis Hehrumqne bibamuSy 

Sitkoniasque nives hiemis subeamzu aquosa c 

Omnia vincit amor. Viuait, 

Love tdters not for us bis har«l decrees, 

Not tho' beneath the Thracian clime we freeze, 

Or the mild bliss of temperate skies forego, 

And IB mid winter tread Sithonian snow: 

Lore conquers all.—— ' Di^Tp;^. 

, *♦ 

jfNNINGA ITj however discomposed by the 
dilatory coyness of Ajut, was yet rcsolyed to 
omit no tokens of amorous respect; and therefore 
presented her at bis departure with the skins of seven . 
white ^Eiwns, of five swans and eleven stels, with three 
marble lamps, ten vessels of seal oil, and a large 
kettle of brass, which he had purchased from a ship, 
at the price of half a whale, and two horns of sea« 
unicorns* ♦ 

Ajut was so much affected by the fbndness^ of her 
lover, or so much overpowered by his magnificence, 
that she followed him to the sea-side ; and, when slie 
saw him enter the boat, wished aloud, that he might 
return with plenty of skins and oil ; that neitlier th^ 
mermaids might snatch him into the deeps, nor the 
spirits of the rocks confine hitn in their caverns. 

She stood a while to gaze upon the departing 
^^essel, and then returning, to herbut^ silent and de^ 

jested^ 
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jected, laid aside, from that hour, her wliite deer 
skin, suffered her hair to spread unbraided on her 
shoulders, and forbore to mix in the dances of the 
maidens. She endeavoured to divert her thoudits, 
by continual application to feminine employments, 
gathered moss for the winter lamps, and dtied grass 
to line the boots of Ammgait. Of the skins which 
he had bestowed upon her, she made a fishing- 
coat, a small boat, and tent, all of exquisite manu- 
facture; and while she was thus busied, solaced 
her labours with a song, in wliich she prayed, 
" that her lover might have hands stronger than the 
•* paws of tlie bear,, and feet swifter than the feet of 
*^ tiie rein -deer; that his dart might never err, 
** and tliat his boat might never leak; that he 
-* might n^ver stumble on the ice, nor faint in the 
" water ; that the seal might ru$h on his harpoon, 
-^ and the irounded whale might dash the waves io 
** vain.'' 

♦ The lai'ge lK>at3 in which the Greenlmider^ trans* 
port their families^ are always rowed by women ; 
fot a man will ijot debase himself by work, which 
reqtiires neither skill nor courage. Aiwingait was 
therefore exposed by idleness to the ravages of pas* 
iioti. He wept thrice to the stern of the boat, with 
an 'intent to led^p into the water,, and swim back 
to Mg' mistress ; but, recollecting the misery which 
Ihey must endure in th^ winter, without oil for tiie. 
lanip, or skins for the bed, he* resolved tci em- 
ploy the weeks of absence in provision for a liighl 
pf plenty and fdicity. lie then composed bis emo- 
tions as he couid, and expressed in wild numbsers 
fthd'ii^cOuth images^ his lippes^ his sorrows, aad hit 
/ .11 fears. 
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fears. " O life ! *' says he, " frail and uncertain ! 
•• where shall wretched man find thy resemblance 
** but in ice floating on the ocean? It towers on high, 
" it sparkles from afar, while the storms drive and 
*^ the waters beat it, the sun melts it above, and the 
•*' rocks shatter it below. What art thou, deceitful 
" pleasure ! but a sudden blaze streaming from the 
" liorth, which plays a moment on the eye, mocks 
" the traveller with the hopes of light, and then 
" Vanishes for ever? What, love, art thou but a 
" whirlpool, which we approach without knowledge 
*^ of our danger, drawn on by imperceptible degrees, 
" till we have lost all power of resistance and escape? 
" Till I fixed my eyes on the graces of JJut'^ while I 
" had not yet called her to the Ijanquet, I was care- 
" less as the sleeping morse, I was merry as the 
" singers in the stars. Why, Jjut, did I gaie upon 
" thy graces ? why, my fair, did 1 call thee to the 
** banquet? Yet, be faithful,' my love, remember 
** Aninngait^ and meet my return with the smile of 
*^ virginity. ' t will chase the deer, I w ill subdue tlie 
" whale, resistless as the frost of. darkness, and un- 
•* wearied as the summer sun. In a few weeks I 
" shall return prosperous and wealthy; then shall th^ 
" roefish and the porpoise feast thy kindred ; the fox 
** and hare shall cover thy couch ; the tough hide of 
" the seal shall shelter thee fi-om cold ; and the fat 
** of the whale illuminate thy*'dwelling." 

Amiingait having with these sentiments consoled his 
grief, aiid animated his industry, found that they had 
now coasted the headland, and saw the whales spouts 
ing at a distance. He therefore placed himself in his 
fishing^boat, called his associates to their several em* 

Vol. VL T * ployments^. 
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ployments, plied his oar and Imrpoon with incredible 
courage and. dexterity; and, by dividii^ his time 
between tlK3 chace and fishery, suspended the misenes 
of absence and suspicion, 

JJut^ in the mean time, notwithsUpding her neg* 
lected dress., happened^ as she was drying some skios 
in th^ sun, to catch the eye of Nort^uky ; on his re- 
turn from huttting. Nortigsiik was of' biiUi truly il- 
lustrioua^ ili$ mother hsid died in child-^birth, and 
his. father, the most expert fisher of 6?ree?z/fl7it/, bad 
perisiied by too close pursuit of the whale. . His dig^ 
nity was equalled by his richer; he was master ai four 
tnen's and tw© women's boats, had ninety tubs of oil 
In .his winter "habitation, japd five and twenty seals 
buried in the snow against *tlie Beasop of darbiess. 
.Whoa, he s^wtlie beauty. of AJuty he immediatiely 
jthrew over h$r the skin of a deer that be had talien, 
«ik1 soon after pi-^seu'^d her with a branch of coral. - 

AJut refused liis gifts,, and determined to admit no 
lover in the place of Anningmi^ 

No)VfgsiiA\ thus rejected, bad recourse tostratagem. 
He knew that Ap/t would consult an Afigekkok^ or 
aiviner, concerning the fate of her. loven and the 
felicity of her future life.. He therefore applied liiui- 
self to the most celebFatcd Angckkok of that part of 
the country, and, by a present of two seals and a 
TOfirble kettle, obtained: a promise that when Ajut 
should consult him, he would declare that her lover 
was- ift the land of souls. Ajut, in a sliort time, 
brought him a coat make by herself, and inquired 
what events were to befal her, with assurances of a 
much lai^er.reward at the retur4:i oi Annrngait^ if the 
prediction should flatter her desbes. The Atigekkok 
. 6 : kuew 
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knew.thewa^-to riches,- and foretold tliat ■ximmgait^ 
having ^Jreadycau^vt. two u hales, Mould $oon return « 
home wjfii ^ lirge bo^t laden with, pro visions. 

This progii^ostication s^e was ordered ^oJ^eep seq-et; 
and Nomgsuki depending upon his artific^,' renewed 
his addresses with greater aonfidence ; but finding his 
suit still uns^^iccessful, applied hiniself to her parents 
with gifts and promises. The wealth of Gi^ecnland i^ 
too powerfiil for the virtue of a GrcenlmKkr; they 
forgot the merit and the presents of Afmingait, a^d 
deo'eed 4)^^ ^^ ^he embraces* of NorngmL $he 
entreaj:ed ; she remonstrated ; she wept, and raved ; 
but finding riches irresistible, tied away into the up- 
lai^ds, and lived in a caye'upon such berries, as she 
could gather, and .tlie birds or hares which she had 
the fortune to ensnare, taking cAre, at an hour when 
slie was not likply io be found, to view the sea every 
day, that her lover rnight not miss her at bis return. 

At last she saw the great boat in which Annwgait 
had departed, stealing slow and heavy laden along the 
coast. *She ran with all the impatience of affection to 
catch her lo^er in her arms, and relate her constancy 
and sufferings. When the company reached the land, 
tliey informed her, that Ajiningait, after the fishery 
was ended, being unable to support the slow passage 
of the vessel of carriage, had set out before them in 
his fishing-boat, and they expected at their arrival to 
have found him on shore. 

Ajut, distracted at this intelligence, was about to 
fly into the hills, witliout knowing why, though she 
was now in the hands of her parents, who forced her 
back to their own hut, and endeavoured to comfort 
her ; but when at last they retired to rest, Ajut went 

T 2 down 
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down to the beach ; where, finding a fishing*boat, she 
entered it without hesitation, and telling those who 
wondered at her rashness, that she was going in search 
oi Anningaitj rowed away with great swiftness, and 
was seen no more. 

The fate of these lovers gave occasion to various^ 
fictions and conjectures. Some are of opinion, that 
they were changed into stars ; otliei*s ima^ne, that 
Atmingait was seized in his passage by the genius of 
th^ rocks, and that Ajut was transformed into a mer- 
maid, and still continues to seek her lovw in the 
deserts of the sea. But the general persuasion is, that 
they are both in that part of the land of souls where 
the sun never sets, where oil is always fresh, and pro- 
visions always warm. The virgins sometimes throw' 
a thimble and a needle into the bay, from which the 
hapless maid departed ; and when a Greenlander 
would praise any couple for virtuous affection, he de- 
dares that they love like Armingait and Ajut, 
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Numb. 188. Saturday, January 4, 1752. 

Si te colo, Sexte, non anuibo. Mart. 

The more I honour thee, the less I love. 

^'^ONE of the desires dictated by vanity is more 
genera), or less blamable, than that of being dis- 
tingublied for the arts of conversation. Other accom- 
plishments may be possessed without opportunity of 
exerting them, or wanted without danger that the de- 
fect caa often be remarked ; but as no man can live, 
otherwise than in an hermitage, without hourly plea- 
sure or vexation, from the fondness or neglect of those 
about him, the faculty of giving pleasure is of continual 
use. Few are more frequently envied than those who 
have the power of forcing attention wherever they 
come, whose entrance is considered as a promise of 
felicity, and whose dcpdrture is lamented, like the 
recess of the sun from northern climates, as a privation 
of all that enlivens fancy, or inspirits gayety. 

It is apparent, that to excellence in this valuable 
art, some peculiar qualifications are necessary; for 
/every one's experience will infonn him, that the 
pleasure which men are able to give in conversation, 
holds no stated proportion to Iheir knowledge or 
their virtue. Many find their way to the tables and 
the parties of those who never consider tliem as of 
the least importance in any other place; we have all, 
at one time or other, been content to love- thos(S^ 

T 3 whom 
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whom we could not esteem, and been persuaded to 
try the dimgcroas ex|}eriment of admitting him for a 
companion, whom we knew to be too ignorant for a 
counsellor, and too treacherous for a friend. 

I question whether some abatement of character is 
not necessary to general acceptance. Few spend their 
time with much satisfaction under the eye of uncon- 
testable superiority; and therefore, among those whose 
presence is courted at assemblies of jollity, there are 
seldom found mert eminently distinguished for powers 
or acquisitions. *"" The wit whose vivacity condemns 
slower tongues to silence, the scliolar whose knowledge 
allows no man to fancy that he instiucts him, the 
critick who suffers no fallacy to pass undetected, and 
the rcasoner who condemns the idle to tlibught, and 
the negligent to attention, are generally praised and 
feared, reveicnccd and avoided. 

He that would please must rarely aim at such ex- 
cellence as depresses his hearers in their own opinion, 
or debars them from the hope of contributing recipro- 
cally to the entertainment of the company. . Merri- 
ment, extorted by sallies of imagination, sprightliness 
of remark, or quickness of reply, is too often what 
the Latins call, the Sardinian Laughter, a distortion 
of the face m ithout gladi^.ess of heart. 

lor this reason, no style of conversation is more 
extensively acceptable than the narrative. He who 
hai3 stored his memory with slight anecdotes, private 
incidents, and personal peculiarities, seldom fails to 
find his audience favourable. Almost every man 
listens with eagerness to contemporary history; for 
almost every man has some real qf imaginary con- 
nexion 
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nexion witii a celebrated cimractcr^ sOme deijire td 
advance or oppose a rising name. Vanity often co^^ 
operates, with curiosity. He that is a bearer in one 
place, qualifies himself to become a speaker in WK)* 
ther; for though he cannot comprehend a series of 
ai^ument, or transport the volatile . gpirit . of wit, 
without evaporation, be yet thinks himself ^ble tq 
treasure up the various incidents of a- story, and 
pleases his hopes with tl>e information which he $haM 
give to some inferior society. 

Narratives are for the iitost p«rt heard without 
envy, because they.atse not supposed to imply any 
intellectual qualities above tlie common rate. To 
be acquainted with facts not yet echoed by plebeian 
«jouths, may happen to one man as well as to ano- 
ther; and to relate them when they are known, ha$ 
in appearance so little difficulty, that every one con- 
cludes hionself equal to the task. 

But it is not easy, and in some situations of life 
not possible, to accumulate such a stock of materials 
BS may support the expense of continual narration ; 
and it frequently happens, that they who attempt 
this method of ingratiating themselves, please only 
at tl>e first interview ; p,ad, fpr want of new su^^p^s 
of intelligence, wear out iheir stories by ^sooitinual 
repetition. 

There would be, therefore, little hope of obtaining 
the praise of a good companion, were it not to be 
gained by more compendious metliods; but such is 
the kindness of mankind to all, except those who 
aspire to real merit and rational dignity, that every 
understanding i§ay find some, way to excite benevo- 

T4 lence; 
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lence; and wlioever is not envied may learn the art of 
procuring love. We are willing to he pleased, but are 
not willing to admire: we favour the mirth or offi* 
ciousnes that solicits our regard, but oppose the worth 
or spirit that enforces it. 

The first place among those that please, because 
they desire only to please, is due to tlie merry Jellaw^ 
whose laugh is loud, and whose voice is strong; 
who is ready to echo every jest with obstreperous . 
approbation, and countenance every frolick with vo- 
ciferations of applause. It is not necessary to a merry 
fdlow to have i;i himself any fund of jocularity, or 
force of conception; it is sufficient that he always 
appears in the highest exaltation of gladness, for the 
greater part of mankind are gay or serious by infec- 
tion, and follow without resistance the attraction of 
example. 

Next to the merry fellow is the good-natured man, 
a being generally without benevolence, or any other 
virtue, than such as indolence and insensibility con- 
fer. The characteristick of a good-natured man is 
to bear a joke; to sit unmoved and unaffected 
amidst noise and turbulence, profaneness and obsce- 
nity; to hear every tale witliout contradiction; to 
endure insult without reply; and to follow the stream 
of folly, whatever course it shall happen to take^ 
The good-natured man is commonly tlie darling of 
the petty wits, widi whom* they exercise themselves 
in the rudiments of raillery; for he never takes 
advantage of failings, nor disconcerts a puny satirist 
with unexpected sarcasms; but while the glass cour 
tinues to circulate, contentedly beai« the expense of 

uninter- 
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uninterrupted laughter, and retires rejoicing at liis 
own importance. 

The modest man is a companion of a yet lower 
rank,- whose only power of giving pleasure is not to 
inteiTupt it. The modest man satisfies himself with 
peaceful silence, which all his companions are candid 
enough to consider as proceeding not from inability to 
speak, but willingness to hear. 

Many, without being able to attain any general cha- 
racter of excellence, have some single art of entertain- 
ment which serves them as a passport through the 
world. • One I have known for fifteen years the darl- 
ing of a weekly club, because every night, precisely at 
eleven, he begins his favourite song, and during the 
vocal performance, by corresponding motions of his 
hand, chalks out a giant upon the wall. Another has 
endeared himself to a long succession of acquaintances 
by sitting among them with his wig reversed ; another 
by contriving to smut the nose of any stranger who 
was to be initiated in the club; another by purring like 
a cat, and then pretending to be frighted ; and another 
by yelping like a hound, and calling to the drawers to 
drive out the dog. 

Such are the arts by wliich cheerfulness is pro- 
moted, and sometimes fiiendship established; arts, 
which those who despise them should not rigorously 
blame, except when they are practised at .the expense 
of iiinocence ; for it is always necessary to be loved, 
^ut not always necessary to be reverenced. 
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'Numb. 189. Tuesday, January 7, 1752. 



Qfliod tarn grande sopJios clamat tibi tttrba togatay 

Nan tUy Poniponi, cocna discrta tua cat. Maut. 

HesouDding plaudits tho' the crowd have rung; 

Thy treat is eloquent, and not thy tongue. F. Lewis. 



'T^HE worid scarcely affords opportunities of inaK- 
kig any observation more frequently, than on false 
daims to commendation. Almost every man wastes 
part of his life in attempts to display qualities which 
he does not possess, and to gain applause which he 
cannot keep; so that scarcely can two persons casually 
meet, but one is offended or diverted by the osten- 
tation of the other. 

• Of these pretenders it is fit to distinguish those who 
endeavour to deceive from them who are deceived; 
those who by designed impostures promote their ia- 
terest, or gratify their pride, from them who mean 
only to force into regard their latent excellencies and 
neglected virtues ; who believe themselves qualified to 
instruct or please, and therefore invite the notice of 
mankind. 

The artful and fraudulent usurpers of distinction 
deserve greater severities tijan ridicule and contempt, 
since they are seldom content with empty praise, but 
are instigated by passions more pernicious than vanity. 
They consider the reputation which they endeavour 
to establish as necessary to the accomplishment of 

some 
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«ome subsequent design, and value praise only as it 
may conduce to the success of avarice x)r ambi** 
tion. 

The cinnmercial world is very frequently put into 
confusion by the bankruptcy of merchants, that as* 
ruined the splendour of wealth only to obtain the 
privilege of trading with the stock of other men, and 
of contracting .debts which notliing but lucky casualties 
could enable them to pay; till after having supported 
their appearance a while by tumultuous magnificenoi 
of boundless tratfick, they sink at once, and drag down 
into poverty those whom Aeii: equipages had induced 
to trust them. t 

• Among: wretches that place their happiness in the 
favour of the great, of beings whom only high titles 
or large estates set above themselves, nothing is more 
common than to boast of confidence which they do 
not enjoy; to sell promises which they know their 
intere^ unable to perform ; and to reimburse the tri- 
bute which they pay to an imperious master, fi:om the 
contributions of meaner dependants, whom they can 
amuse with tales of their influence, and hopes of their 
soiicitatton. 

Even among s^ne, too thoughtless and volatile for 
avarice or ambition, may be ibund a species of false- 
hood more detestable than the levee, or exchange can 
show. There are men that boast of debaucheries, of 
which they never had address to be guilty ; ruin, by 
lewd tales, the characters of women to whom they are 
scarcely known, or by whom tliey have btjen rejected ; 
destroy, in a drunken frolick, the happiness of fami- 
lies; blast the bloom of beauty, and intercept tlie 
reward of virtue. 

Other 
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Other artifices of falsehood, though utterly unwor- 
thy of an ingenuous mind, are not yet to be ranked 
with flagitious enormities, nor is it necessary to iucite 
sanguinary justice against them, since they may be 
adequately punished by detection and laughter. The 
traveller who describes cities which he has never seen; 
the squire who, at his return from London, tells of his 
intimacy with nobles to ^hom he has only bowed in 
the park or coffee-house; the author whotentertains 
his admirers with stories of the assistance which he 
gives to wits of a hijjher rank ; the city dame wh^ 
talks of her visits at great houses, where she hap- 
pens to know the cook-maid, are surely such harmless 
animals as truth herself may be content to despise 
without desiring to hurt them. 

But of the multitudes who struggle in vain for dis- 
tinction, and display their own merits only to feel more 
acutely the sting of neglect, a great part are ivhoUy 
innocent of deceit, and are betrayed, by infatuation 
and credulity, to that scorn with which the universal 
love of praise incites us all to drive feeble competitors 
out of our way. 

Few men survey themselves with so much severity, 
as not to admit prejudices in their o«n favour, which 
an artftil flatterer may gradually strengthen, till wishes 
for a particular qualification are improved to hopes of 
attainment, and hopes of attainment to belief of pos- 
session. Such flatterers every one will find, who has 
power to reward their assiduities. Wherever there is 
wealtli there will be dependance and expectation, and 
wherever there is dependance, there will be an emu- 
lation .of servility, 

Many 
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Many of the follies uhich provoke general censure, 
are the effects of such vanity as,: however it might 
have wantoned in the imagination, H^Diuld scarcely have 
dared the publiok eye, had it not been animated and 
emboldened by flattery. Whatever difficulty thero 
may be in the knowledge of ourselves, scarcely auy 
one fails to suspect his own imperfections, till he is 
elevated by othera to confidence. We are almost all 
naturally modest and timorous ; but fear and sliame 
are uneasy sensations, ^id \T»hosoever helps to remove 
them is received ^vitli- kindness. 

lurpiciUa was the heiress of a large estate, and 
having lost her mother in her iniuncy, was committed 
to a governess, whom misfortunes had reduced to. 
suppleness and humility. 1 he fondness of Turpiaila& 
father would not suffer him to trust her at a publick 
school, but he hired domestick teachers, and bestowed 
on her all the accomplishments that wealth could 
purchase. But how many tilings are necessary to hap- 
piness which money cannot obtain ! Thus secluded 
fiom all witli whom she might converse on terms of 
equellity, she heard none of tliose intimations of her 
defects, which euvy, petulance, or anger, produce- 
among children, where they are not afraid of telling 
what the}' think, 

Turpicula saw nothing but obsequiousness, and 
heard nothing but commendations. None are so 
little acquainted with the heart, as not to know tliat 
woman's first wish is to be handsome, and that con- 
sequently the readiest method of obtaining her kind- 
ness is to praise her beauty. Turpicula had a dis- 
torted shape and a dark complexion; yet, when the 
impudence of adulation had ventured to tell her of the 
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commandiDg dignity of ber nlotioai and th^ soft en- 
diantment of her smile^ sbe wa^ eeaily convinced, that 
she was the deli^ or torment of e%^ery eye, a^d that; 
all who gazed upon herffeltthp fire of envy or love, 
She therefore negleoted the culture of an under- 
standing which might have supplied the defei:ts of her 
form, and applied all her care to the decoralion of her 
person ; for sbe considered that more could judge of 
beauty than of wit, and was, like the rest of human 
beings, in haste to be admired. The desire qf con- 
quest naturally led her to the lists in which beauty sig- 
lializes her power. She glittered at court, fluttered 
in the park, and talked aloud. in the front-box; but, 
after a thousand experiments of her charms, wa« at 
last convinced that she had been flattered, and that her 
glass was honester than her maid. 
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Numb., 190, Saturday, January U, 4752*- 



Ploravcre sulsy non respondere favorem 
• Quasitummdritiii .• t . / •• ffbjt. 

Henry and Alfred 

Clos'd' their long glories with a sigh, to find' 
' Th'' unwilling gratitude of base mankind. ' ' ' IViPft^ 



A IWONG the emii^ and visiers, the sons of valour 
£^nd of wisdom, tlmt stand pt the gorners of the 
/«r//^7? throne, to assist the counsels or conduct the 
wars of the posterity of Ti'mur, the first place wasi 
long held by Morad the son of Hanutb. Morad^ 
having signalized I'limself in raany battles and sieges^ 
was rewarded with the government of a province, 
from which the fame. of his wisdom and moderatioQ 
was wafted to the pinnacles of Agra, by the prayers 
of those whom his administration marde happy. The 
emperor called him into his presence, and gave intd 
his hand the I^eys of riches, and the sabre of com- 
mand. The voice of Morad was heard from flie 
cliffs of Taurus to the Indian ocean, every tongue 
faltered in his presence, and every eye was cast 
jlown before hiii?. 

.Morad^ lived many years in prosperity; everyday 
increased* his wealth, and extended his influence. 
The sages repeated his maxims, the captains of thou- 
sands 
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sands waited his commands. Competition withdrew 
into the cavern of envy, and discontent trembled at 
her own murmurs. But human greatness is short 
and transitory, as the odour of incense in the fire. 
The sun grew weary of gilding the palaces of Morad^ 
the clouds of sorrow gathered round his head^ and the 
tempest of hatred roared about his dwelling. 

Morad saw ruin hastily appro^hing. The first 
tliat forsook him were his poets ; their example was 
followed by all those whom he had rewarded for con- 
tributing to his pleasures, and only a few, whose virtue 
had entitled them to favour, were now to be seen in 
his hall or chambers. He felt his danger, and pms- 
trated himself at the foot of the throne. His accusers 
were confident and loud, his friends stood contented 
with frigid neutrality, and. the voice of truth was over- 
born by clamour. He was divested of his power, 
deprived of his acquisitions, and condemned to pass 
the rest of his life on his hereditary estate. 

Morad had been so long accustomed to crowds 
and business, supplicants, and flattery, that he knew 
•hot how to fill up his hours in solitude ; he saw with 
regret the sun rise to force on his eye a new day tor 
which he had no use ; and envied the savage that wan- 
ders in the desert, because he has no time vacant fi-om 
the calls of nature, but is always chasing his prey, or 
sleeping in his den. 

His discontent in time vitiated his constitution, 
and a slow disease seized upon him. He refused 
physick, neglected exercise, and lay down on liis 
couch peevish and restless, rather afraid to die than 
desirous to livew His domesticks, for a time, re- 
doubled 
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doubled their assiduities ; but finding that no officious- 
ness could sooth^ ncH* exactness satisfy, they soon gave 
way to negligence and sloth, and he that once com- 
manded nations, often languished in his chamber with* 
out an attendant. 

In this melancholy state, he commanded messengers 
to recall his eldest son Abouzaid from the army. 
Abouzaid was alarmed at the account of his father s 
sickness, and hasted by long journeys to his place of 
residence. Morad was yet living, and felt his strength 
rrtum at the embraces of his son ; then commanding 
him to sit down at his bed-side, ^' Abouzaid^'' says he, 
*' thy father has no more to hope or fear from the in- 
" habitants of the earth, the cold hand of the angel of 
'* death is now upon him, and the voracious grave is 
" howling for his prey. Hear, therefore, the precepts 
^^ of ancient experience, let not my last instructions 
'^ issue forth in vain. Thou hast seen me happy and 
^^ calamitous, thou hast teheld my exaltation and my 
^* fidl. My power is i^ the hands of my enemies, 
^* my treasures have rewarded my accusers ; but my 
** inheritance the clemency of the emperor has spared, 
" and my wisdom his anger could not take away. 
" Cast thine eyes^ round thee, whatever thou beholdest 
^^ will, in a few hours, be thine; apply thine ear to my 
** dictates, and these possessions will promote thy 
" happiness. Aspire not to publick honours, enter 
** not the palaces of kings ; thy wealth will set thee 
^ above insult, let thy moderation keep thee bejow 
*^envy. Content thyself with private dignity, diffuse 
" tl^ riclies among thy friends, let every day extend 
'* thy berteficencci and suffer not thy heart to be at 
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** rest till thou drt loved by all to whom thou art 
'* known. In the height of my power, I said to 
** defamation, Who will hear thee ? and to artifice, 
" What canst thou perform ? But, my soil, despise 
" not thou tiie malice of the weakest, remember that 
** venom supplies the want of strength, and that the 
'* lion may perish by the puncture of an asp/' 

Morad expired in a few hours. Abouzmd, after the 
months of mourning, determined to regulate his con* 
duct by his father's precepts, and cultivate the love of 
mankind by every art of kindness and endearment 
He wisely considered, that domestick happiness was 
first to be secured, and that none have so much power 
of doing good or hurt, as those who are present in 
the hour of negligence, hear the bursts of thoughtless 
merriment, and observe the starts of unguarded pas- 
sion. He therefore augmented the pay of all his at- 
tendants, and requited every exertion pf uncommon 
diligence by supernumerary gratuities. While he con- 
gratulated himself upon the fidelity and affection of 
his family, he was in the night alarmed with robbers, 
who, being pursued and taken, declared that they had 
been admitted by one of the servants; the servant 
immediately confessed, that he unbarred the door, 
because another not more worthy of confidence was 
entrusted with the keys, 

Abouzaid was thus convinced that a dependant 
could not easily be made a fiiend; and that while 
many were soliciting for the first rank of favour, all 
those would be alienated whom he disappointed. He 
therefore resolved to associate with a few equal «onni- 
panion^ selected from among the chief men of the 

province. 
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province. With these he lived happily for a time, 
till fkiniliarity set them free from restraint, and every 
man thought himself at liberty to indulge his own 
caprice, and advance his own opinions. They tlien 
disturbed each other .with contrariety of inclinations, 
and difference of §entiments, and Abouz&id was ne- 
cessitated to offend one party by concurrence, or both 
by indifference. 

He afterwards detennined to avoid a close union 
with beings so dbcordant in their nature, and to dif- 
fuse himsetf in a larger circle. He practiced the smile 
of universal courtesy, and invited all to his table, 
but admitted none to his retirements. Many who 
had been rejected in his choice of friendship, now 
refused to accq)t his acquaintance; and of those whom 
plenty and magnificence drew to his table, every one 
pressed forward toward intiniacy, thought himself 
overlooked in the 'crowd, and murmured because he 
was not distinguished above the rest. By degrees all 
tnade advances, and all resented repulse. The table 
tvas then covered witli delicacies in vain ; the musick 
sounded in empty rooms ; and Abouzaid was left to, 
form in solitude some new scheme of pleasure or 
security. 

Resolving^now to try the force of gratitude, he in- 
quired for nien of science, whose merit was obscured 
by poverty. His house was soon crowded with poets, 
sculptors, painters, and designers, who wantoned in 
unexperienced plenty, and employed their powers in 
celebration of their patron. But in a short time they 
forgot the distress from which they had been rescued, 
and began to consider their deliverer as a wretch of 

V 3 narrow 
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narrow capacity, who was growing great by works 
which he could not perform, and whom they over- 
paid by condescending to accept his bounties. Abou- 
zaid heard their murmurs and dismissed them, and 
from that hour continued blind to colours, and deaf 
to panegyrick. 

As the sons of art departed, muttering threats of 
perpetual infamy, Abouzaid^ who stood at the gate, 
called to liim Hamet the poet. " Hamtt^ said heri 
'^ thy ingratitude has put an end to my hopes and ex- 
" periments ^ I have now learned the vanity of those 
" labours that wish to be rewarded by human benevo- 
'* lence ; I shall henceforth do good, and avoid evil ; 
^ without respect to the opinion of men; and resolve to 
" solicit only the approbation of that Being whom 
" alone we are sure to ple^e by endeavouring to 
'^ please him,** 
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Numb. 191. Tuesday, January 14, 1752. 



Cerens in vitiumjlectiy mrniitoribus (uptr. Hor. 

The youth 

Yielding like wax, th' impressive folly bears ; 

Rongll to reprooi^ and slow to future cares. Francis. 

To the RAMBLER. 

Dear Mr. Rambler, 
T HAVE been four days confined to my chamber by 

a cold, which has already kept me from three plays, 
nine sales^ five shows, and six card-tables, and put me 
iseventeen visits behind-hand ; and the doctor tells my 
mamma, that if I fret and cry, it will settle in my 
head, and I shall not be fit tP be seen these six weeks. 
But, dear Mr. Rambler, how can I help it? At thi§j 
very time Melissa is dancing with the prettiest gentle- 
man; — she will breakfast with him to-morrow, and 
then run to two auctions, and hear compliments, and 
have presents ; then she will be drest, and visit, and 
get a ticket to the play; then go to cards and win, and 
come home with two flambeaux before her chair. 
Dear Mr. Rambler y who can bear it? 

My aunt has just brought me a bundle of your 
papers for my amusement. She says, you are a philo- 
sopher, and will teach me to moderate my desires, and 
look upon the world with indifference. But, dear Sir, 
X dp nqt wish nor intend to moderate my desiies, nor 

V 3 can 
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can I think it proper to look upoti the worid whh in* 
difference, till the world looks with indifference on me. 
I have been forced, however, to sit this morning a 
whole quarter of an hour with your paper before mj 
face ; but just as my aunt came in, PhylUda had 
brought me a letter from Mr. Tripy which I put within 
the leaves; and read about absence and inconsolable^ 
ness, and ardour^ and irresistible passion^ and eternal 
constancy y while my aunt imagined, that I was puz- 
zling myself with your philosophy, and ofiei^ cried out, 
when she saw me look confused, '* If there is any 
'^ word that you do not understand, child, I will ex-^ 
« plain it" 

Dear soul ! how old people that think themselves 
wise may be imposed upon! But it is fit that they 
should take their turn, for I am sure, while Aey can 
keep poor girls close in the nursery, they tyrannize 
over us in a very shameful manner, and fill our ima^- 
nations with tales of terrour, only to make us live 
in quiet subjection, and fancy that we can never be 
safe but by their protection. 

I have a mamma and two aunts, who have aU been 
formerly celebrated for wit and beauty, and are st3l 
generally admired by those that value themselves upon 
tlieir understanding, and love to talk of vice and virtue, 
nature and simplicity, and beauty and propriety ; but 
if there was not some hope of meeting me, scarcely a 
creature would come near them that wears a fashion* 
able coat. These ladies, Mr. Rambler, have had me 
under their government fiftieen years and a hal^ and 
have all that time been endeavouring to deceive me 
by such representations of life as I now find not to be 
true ; but I know not whether I ought to impute them 

to 
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to ignorance or malice^ as it is possible the world may 
be much changed since they mingled in general con- 
versation. 

Being desirous that I should love books, they told 
me, that nothing but knowledge could make me an 
^igreeable companion to men of sense, or qiialify me 
to distmguish the superficial glitter of vanity irom the 
solid merit of understanding; and that a habit of read-^ 
ing would enable me to fill. up the vacuities of life 
without the help of silly or dangerous amusements, 
and preserve me from the snares of idleness and the 
inroads of temptation* 

But their principal intention was to make me afraid 
of men; in which they succeeded so well for a time,, 
that I durst not look in their faces, or be left alone 
with them in a parlour; for they made me fancy, tliat 
no man ever spoke but to deceive, or looked but to' 
allure ; that the girl who suffered him that had once 
squeezed her hand, to approach her a second time, 
was on the brink of ruin; and that she who answered 
a billet, without ccmsulliiig her relations, gave love, 
such power over her, that she would certainly become 
either poor or infamous. 

From' tlie time that my leading-strings were taken 
off, I scarte heard any mention of my beauty but 
from the m^liner, the maiitua-maker, and my own 
maid; for my mamma never said more, when she 
heard me commended, but "the ^rl is very >vell,'* 
and then endeavoured to divert my attention by some 
inquiry after my needle, or my book. i 

It is now three months since I have been suffered 
tp p^y and receive visits, to dance at publick assem- 
blies tq h£^ve a place kept for me in the boxes, and 
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to play at lady Racket's rout; and you may easily 
imagine ivbat I think of those who have so long 
cheated me with false expectations, disturbed me witli 
fictitious terrours, and concealed from me all that I 
have found to make the happiness of woman. 

I am so far from perceiving the usefulness or neces- 
sity of books, that if I had not dropped all prctensious 
to learning, I should have lost Mr. Trip^ whom I once 
frighted into another box, by retailing some of Dry- 
den's remarks upon a tragedy ; for Mr. Trip declares, 
tiiat he hates nothing like hard words, and I am sure, 
there is not a better partner to be found; his very walk 
is a dance. I have talked once or twice among ladies 
about principles and ideas, but they put their fens 
before their faces, and told me I w^s too wise for 
them, who for their part never pretended to read any 
thing but the play-bill, and then asked me the price 
of my best head. 

Those vacancies of time which are to be filled up 
with books, I have never yet obtained ; for, con* 
sider, Mr. Rambler^ I go to bed late, and therefore 
cannot rise early ; as soon as I, am up, I dress for the 
gardens ; then walk in the Park ; then always go to 
some sale or show, or entertainment at tKe Little 
Theatre; then must be dressed for dinner; dien must 
pay my visits; then walk in the Park; then hurry 
to the play; and from thence to the card-table. 
This is the general course of Jthe day, when there 
happens nothing extraordinary; but sometimes I 
ramble into the country, and come back ag^n to a 
ball; sometimes I am engaged for a whole day and 
part of the night. If, at any time, I can gain an 
hour by not being at honoie, I have so many things 
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to do, so many orders to give to the milliner, so many 
alterations to make in my clothes, so many visitants* 
names to read over, so many invitations to accept or 
refuse, so many cards to write, and so many fashions 
to consider, that I am lost in confusion, forced at last 
to let [in company or step into my chair, and leave 
haif my aifairs to the direction of my maid. 

This is the round of my day ; and when shall I 
either stop my course, or so change it as to want a 
book ? I suppose it cannot be imagined, that any of 
these diversions will soon be at an end. There will 
always be gardens, and a park, and auctions, and 
shows, and playhouses, and cards ; visits will always 
be paid, and clothes always be worn ; and how can 
I have time unemployed upon my hands ? 

But I am most at a loss to guess for what purpose 
they related such tragick stories of the cruelty^ perfidy, 
aiid artifices of men, who, if they ever were so 
malicious and destructive, have certainly now reformed 
Iheir manners. I have not, since my entrance into 
the world, found one who does not profess himself 
devoted to my service, and ready to live or die as I 
shall command hlih. They are so far from mtending to 
hurt nae, that their only contention is M^ho shall be 
idlowed most closely to attend, and most fi^quently to 
treat me ; when different places of entertainment, or 
schemes of pleasure are mentioned, I can see the eye 
sparkle and the cheeks glow of him whose proposals 
obtain my approbation ; he then leads me off in 
triumph, adores my condescension, and congratulates 
himself that he has lived to the hour of felicity. Are 
these, Mr. Rambkr^ creatures to be feei^ed } Is it 
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likely that an injury will be done me by those who can 
enjoy life only while I favour them with my presence ? 

As little reason can I yet find to suspect them of 
stratagems and fraud. When I play at cards, they 
never take advantage of my mistakes, nor exact from 
me a rigorous observation of the game. Even Mr. 
Shuffle^ a grave gentleman, who has daughters older 
than myself, plays with me so negligently, that I ana 
sometimes inclined to believe be loses his money by 
design, and yet he is so fond of play, that he says, he 
will one day take me to his house in the country, that 
we may try by ourselves who can conquer. I have 
not yet promised him ; but when the town grows a 
little empty, I shall think upon it, for I want some 
trinkets, like Letitia\ to my watch. I do not doubt 
my luck, but must study some means of amusing my 
relations. 

For all these distinctions I find mysisif indebted to 
that beauty which I was never suffered to hear piuised^ 
and of which, therefore, I did not before know the 
full value. The concealment was certainly an in* 
tentional fraud, for my aunts have eyes like other 
people, and I am every day told, that nothing but 
blindness can escape the influence of my charms. 
Their whole account of that world which they pretend 
to know so well, has been only one fiction entangled 
with another ; and though the modes of life oblige me 
to continue some appearances of respect, I cannot 
think that they, who have been so clearly detected in 
ignorance or imposture, have any right to the esteem, 
veneration, pr obedience of, 

SIR, Yours, 

Bella Ri A . 
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JSTujiB. 193. Saturday, January 18, 1752. 



Xof iii9 Tjgov^ vetlsTra/ 
M690P a^/l^oM fiklvuckv. 
AWAoito v^ur^ avro^ 

Am rUT99 HK ai^ou 

noAi^i) ^oyoi ^ «VToy* 

A>a rSroK o« f iXS/Itf . 

Vain ^e noblest birth would prove, 
Nor worth nor wit avail in love ; 
Tis gold alone 8ucceeds««»by gold 
The veiial sex is bought and sold. 
Accurs'd be he who first of yore 
Discovered the pernicious ore ! 
This sets a brother's heart on fire, 
And arras the son against the sire;' 
And what, ala^i is woise than all, 
^0 this the lover owes his fall. 



7b Me RAMBLER. 



5 IB, 



Anacrsok. 



F, Lewis. 



T AM the son of a gentleman, whose ancestors^ 
for many ages, held the first rank in the country ; 
till at last one. c^ them, too desirous of popularity, 
set bis house qien^ kept a table covered with con- 
'tinual profusion, wid distributed his beef and ale to 
such as chose rather to live upon the folly of others, 
than their own labour, with such thoughtless libe* 
fality, that he left a third part of his estate mortgaged. 

His 
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Hfe successor, a man of spirit, scorned to iixipsdr 
his dignity by parsimonious retrenchments, or to a5- 
mif, by a sale of his lands, any participation of the 
rights of his manor ; he therefcJre made another mort- 
gage to pay the interest of the former, and pleased 
himself with tlie reflection, that his son would have the 
hereditary estate without the diminution of an acre. 

Nearly resembling this was the practice of my wise 
progenitors for many ages. Every man boasted the 
antiquity of his family, resolved to support the dignity 
of his birthy and lived in splendour and plenty at 
the expense of his heir, who, sometimes by a wealthy 
marriage, and sometimes by lucky legacies, discharged 
part of the incumbrances, and thought himself eiv 
titled to contract new debts, and to leave to his 
children the same inheritance of embarrassment and 
distress. 

Thus the estate perpetually decayed; the wood» 
were felled by one, the park ploughed by another, 
the fishery let to farmers by a third ; at last the old 
hall was pulled down to spare the cost of r^aration^ 
and part of the materials sold to build a small house 
with the rest. We were now openly degraded from 
cur original rank, and my father s brother was allowed 
with less reluctance to serve an apprentice3hip, though 
mre never reconciled ourselves heartily to the sound ©f 
haberdasher, but always talked of warehouses and a 
faierchant, and when tlie wind happened to blow loud, 
aff<^cted to pity the hazards o( conmierce, and to 
sympathize with the solicitude of my poor unde, who. 
had the true retailer s terrour of adventure, and never 
exposed himself or his property tp any wider water 
than the Thames^ 
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In tiine, however, by continual profit anci .6m'all 
expenses, he grew rich, and began to turn his though 
towards ranL He hung the arms of the fainily ov&r 
his pariour-chiinttey ; pointed At a chariot decorated 
only with a cypher ; became of opinion that money 
could not make a gentleman ; resented the petulance 
of upstarts ; told stories of aldermaa Puff^s grand* 
father the porter ; wondered that there was 110 better 
method for regulating precedents; wished forsoiaae 
dress peculiar to men of fashion; and wheii his servant 
presented a letter, always inquired whether it camj^ 
from his brother the esquire. 

My father was careful to send him game by cvvrj 
•carrier, which, though the conveyance often cost more 
than the value, was well received, because it gave liim 
an opportunity of calling his friends together, describ- 
ing the beauty of \m brother s seat, and lamenting his 
ovm^ folly, whom no remonstrances could vi^itlihold ixom 
|)olluting his fiagers with a shop-book. 

The little presents which we sent were always re- 
turned with great munificonce. He was desirous of 
being the second founder oi his family, and could oot 
bear that we should be any longer outshone by those 
whom we considered as climbers upon our ruins, and 
usurpers of our fortune. He furnished our house u ith 
jail the elegance of fashionable expense, and was care- 
ful to conceal his bounties, lest the poverty of his 
family should be suspected. 

At length it happened that, by misconduct like our 
<own, a lai'ge estate, which had been purchased from 
«s, was again exposed to the best bidder, Wy uncle, 
^lelighted with an opportunity of reinstating the fauiily 
in their possessions, came dovyn with treasures scarcely 

to 
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to be ima^'ned in a place where commerce has, not 
made large sums familiar, and at once drove all th^ 
competitors away, expedited the writings, and took 
possession. He now considered himself as superiour to 
trade, disposed of his stock, and as soon as he had 
settled his economy, began to show his rural sovereignty, 
by breaking the hedges of his tenants in huntii^ and 
seizing the guns or nets of those whose fortunes did 
not qualify them for sportsmen.- He soon afterwards 
solicited the office of sheriff, from which all his neigb* 
hours were glad to be reprieved, but which he re-^ 
garded as a resmnption of ancestral claims, and a kind 
of restoration to blood after the attainder of a trade. 

My uncle, whose mind was so filled with thh change 
of his condition, that he found no want of domestick 
enteitainment, declared himself too old to marry, and 
resolved to let the newly-purchased estate fall into the 
regular channel of inheritance. I was therefore con- 
sidered as heir apparent, and courted with officious- 
ness and caresses, by the gentlemen who had hitherto 
coldly allowed me that rank which they could not 
refuse, depressed me with studied neglect, and irrn 
tated me with ambiguous insulte. 

I felt not much pleasure from the civilities for which 
I knew myself indebted to my uncle s industry, till, by 
one of the invitations which every day now brought 
me, I was induced to spend a week with Lucius^ 
whose daughter Flavilla I had often seen and admired 
like others, without any thought of n^rer approaches. 
The inequality which had hitherto kept me at a distance 
being now levelled, I was received with every evidence 
of respect: Lucius told me the fortune which he in- 
tended for his favourite daughter, many odd accidents 
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obliged us to be often together without company, and 
I soon began to find that they were spreading for me 
tiie nets of matrimony. 

Flavilla was all softness and complaisance- I, wIk> 
had been excluded by a <narrow. fortune from much 
acquaintance with the world, and never been honoured 
before with the notice of so fine a lady, was easily en^ 
amoured. Lucius eitlKjr perceived my passion, or 
JFlapilla betrayed it; care was taken, that our private 
meetingB should be less frequent, and my charmer con- 
fessed by her eyes how much pain she suffered from 
our restraint. I renewed my visit upon every pretence, 
but was not allowed one interview without witness ; at 
last I declared my passion to Lueim^ who received 
me^afi a lover worthy of his ^daughter, and told me 
that nothing was wanting to his consent, but that m^ 
uncle should settle his estate upon me, I objected the 
indecency of encroaching on his life, and the dangpr 
of provoking him by such an unseasonable demand- 
Zucius seemed not to think decency of much import- 
ance, but adnxitted the danger of displeasing, and con- 
cluded that as he w^s now old and sickly, we might, 
without any inconvenience, wait for his death. 

With this resolution I was better contented, as it 
procured me the company of Flavilla^ in which the 
sdays passed away amidst continual rapture ; but in 
time I began to be ashamed of sitting idle, in expec- 
tation of growing rich by the death of my benefactor, 
and proposed to Lucms many schemes of raising my 
own fortune by such assistance as I knew my uncle 
willing to give me. Lucius^ afraid lest I siiould 
change my affection in absence, diverted me from uiy 
dcsigji by dissuasives to which my passion easily 
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listened. At last my uncle died, and considering 
himself as neglected by me, from the time thatjF/a- 
villa took possession of my heart, left his estate to 
my younger brother, who was always hovering about 
his bed^ and relating stories of my pranks and ex- 
travagance, my contempt of the commercial dialect, 
and my impatience to be selling stock. 

My condition was soon known, and I was no longer 
admitted by the father of F/avilla. I repeated tlie 
protestations of regard, w^hich had been formerly re- 
turned with so much ardour, in a letter which she re- 
ceived privately, but returned by her father's footman. 
Contempt has driven out my love, and I am content 
to have purchased, by the loss of fortune, an escape 
from a harpy, who has joined the artifices of age to 
the allurements of youth. I am now going to pursue 
my former projects with a legacy which my uncle be- 
queathed me, and if I succeed, shall expect to he«i' 
of the repentance of Flavilla. 

I am, SIR, Yours, <§*Ci 

CONSTANTIUS* 
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Numb. 193. Tuesday, Jawu^ry 21, 1752. 

LaudU amore tnmes f sunt certa piacvla quct te 

Tcr pure lecto potervnt recrcare Ubelto. HoR. 



Or art thou vain ? books yield a certain spell 
To stop thy tumour; you slm'll cease to swell 
When you have read theni thrice> and studied well. 

Creech. 



1 



VX/^HATEVER is universally desired, will Be 
sought by industry and artifice, by merit and 
crimes, .by means good and bad, rational and absurd, 
according to the prevalence of virtue or vice, of wis- 
dom or folly. Some will always mistake the degree 
of their own desert, and some will desire that others 
may mistake it The cunning will have recourse to 
stratagem, and the powerful to violence, for the at- 
tainment of their wishes ; some will stoop to theft, and 
others ventui^e upon plunder. 

Praise is «o pleasing to the mind of man, that it is 
the original motive of almost all our actions. The 
desire of commendation, as of every thing else, is 
varied indeed by innumerable differences of temper, 
capacity, and knowledge ; some have no higher wish 
than for the applause of a club ; some expect the 
acclamations of a county ; and some have hoped to 
iiil the mouths of all astes and nations with their names* 
Every man pants for the highest eminence within his 
view; none, however mean, ever sinks belo^v the 
hop^ of being distingiiished by his fallow-beings, and 
very few have, by magnanimity or piety, been so 
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msed above it, as to act wholly without regai*d to 
censure or opinion. 

To be praised, therefore, every man resolves ; but 
resolutions will not execute themselves. thtH whfcb 
all think too parsimoniously distributed to their own 
claims, they will not gratuitously squander upon others^ 
and some expedient must be tried, by which pfaise 
may be gained before it can be enjoyed. 

Among the innumerable bidders for praise^ some 
are willing to purchase at the highest rate, and offer 
ease and health, fortune and life. Yet even of these 
only a small part have gained what they so earnestly 
desired ; the student wastes away in meditation, ai}d 
the soldier perishes on the ramparts, but unless some 
accidental advantage co-operates with merit, neither 
perseverance nor adventure attract attention,, and 
learning and bravery sink into the grave, without 
honour or remembrance^ 

But ambition and vanity generally expect to h^ gratis 
fied on easier terms. It has been long obsery^, that 
what is procured by skill o( labour to the first possessor, 
may be afterwards transferred for money ; and that 
the man of wealth may partake all the acquisitions of 
courage without hazard, and all the products of in* 
dustry without fatigue. It was easily discovered, that 
riches would obtain praise among other convaE^iendes, 
and that he whose pride was unluckily associated with 
laziness, ignorance, or cowardice^ needed only to 
pay the hire of a panegyrist, and he might be re^ed 
with periodical eulogies ; might determine, at leisure, 
what virtue or sciehcf^ he would be pleased to appro- 
priate, and be lulled in the evening with soothing 
serenades, or waked in the morning by sprightly 

mutulations. 
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The hapi^ness Which mortals receive from the cele- 
bration of beneficence which never relieved, eloquence 
Milich never persuaded, or elegance which never 
pleased, ought not to be envied or disturbed, when 
they are known honestly to pay for tlicir entei'tainment 
But there are unmerciful exactors of adulation, who 
withhold the wages of venality ; retain their encomiast 
fix)m }'ear to year by general promises and ambiguous 
blandishments; and when he has run tlirough the 
wliole compass of flattery, dismiss him with contempt, 
because his vein of fiction is exhausted. 

A continual feast of ' commendation is only to be 
t)btained by meiit or by wealth ; many are therefore 
obliged to content themselves with single morsels, and 
recompense the infrequency of their enjoyment by 
excess and riot, whenever fortune sets the banquet 
before them. Hunger is never delicate ; they who are 
iseldom gorged to the full with praise, may be safely 
led with gross compliments ; for the appetite must be 
satisfied before it is disgusted. 

It is easy to find the moment at which vanity is 
eager for sustenance, and all that impudence or ser- 
vility can offer will be well received. When any one 
complains of the want of what he is known to possess 
in an uncommon degree, he certainly waits with im- 
patience to be contradicted. When the trader pre- 
tends anxiety about the payment of his bills, or tlie 
beauty remarks how frightfully she looks, then is the 
lucky moment to talk of riches or of charms, of the 
death of lovers, or the honour of a merchant 

Others there are yet more open and artless, whd, 
instead of suborning a flatterer, are content to supply 
Ills plac^; and^ as soixie animals impregnate themselvev^^ 
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swell with the praises which they hear from their own 
tongues. Recte is dicltur laudare sese^ cui neino 
alius contigit laudator. '^ It is right,'^ says Erasmus^ 
" that he, whom no one else will conunend, should 
" bestow commendations on himself." Of all the sons 
of vanity, these are surely the happiest and greatest ; 
for what is greatness or happiness but independence on 
external influences, exemption firom hope or tear, and 
tlie power of supplying every want from the common 
stores of nature, which can neither be exhausted nor 
prohibited? Such is the wise man of the stoicks ; such 
is the divinity of the epicureans; and such is the 
flatterer of liimselil Every other enjoyment malice 
may destroy ; every otlier panegyrick envy may with- 
•hold ; but no human power can deprive the boaster 
of his own encomiums. Infamy may hiss, or con- 
tempt may growl, the hirelings of the great may follow 
fortune, and the votaries of truth may attend on vutue j 
!)ut his pleasures still remain the same ; he can always, 
listen with -rapture to himself, and leave those who 
dare not tepose upon tlieir own attestation, to be elated 
or depressed by chance, and toil on in the hopeless 
task of fixing caprice, and propitiating malice. 

Tfiis art of happiness has been long practised by 
periodical writers, with little apparent violation of 
decency. When we think our exceUencies overlooked 
by the world, or desire to recall the attention of the 
pubiick to some particular performance, we sit down 
with great composure and write a letter to ourselves* 
The correspondent, wiiose character we assume, al^-ays 
addresses us ^ith the deference due to a syperiour in- 
tdligence ; jwroposes his doubts witli a proper sense oi 
bis own Liability ; offers an objection with trembling 
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diffidence ; and at last has no other pretensions to our 
notice than liis profundity of respect, and sincerity of 
admiration, his submission to our dictates, and zeal 
for our success. To such a reader, it is impossiUe to 
refuse regard, nor can it easily be iaiagined with how 
hiuch alacrity we snatch up the pen which indignation 
or de3}5ah- had condemned to inactivity, when Wfi find 
such candour and juds^ment yet remaining in the world. 
A letter of this kind I had lately the honour* of pe- 
rusing, in \vbich, though some of the periods were 
negligently closed, and some expressions of feimiliarity 
were used, which 1 thought might teach others to 
address me with too little reverenccf, I was so much 
delighted with the passages in wdiich mention was 
made of universal learning — unbounded genius — soul 
oi Il&rneri Pythagoras, and P/flr^o— solidity of thought 
—accuracy of distinction— elegance of combination- 
vigour of fancy — strength of reason — and regularity of 
composition, — that I had once determined to lay it 
before the publick. Three times I sent it to the 
printer, and three times I fetched it back. My mo- 
desty was on tlie point of yielding, when reflecting that 
I was about to waste panegyricks on myself, which 
might ^be more profitably reserved for my patron, I 
locked it up for a better hour, in compliance with the 
farmer's principle, who never eats at home what he 
can carry to the market. 
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Numb. 194. Saturday, January 25^ 1752, 



8i damrwia stnemjuDat alea^ ludit tt harei 

BuUatuSy farooque eadem quatii amiafritillo, Jnv. 



If gaming does an aged sire entice, 

Then my young master swiftly learns the vice, 

And shakes in hanging sleeves th^ little box and dice. 

J. DR'IDEy, jttn^ 



} 



To the RAMBLER. 
SIR, 

npHAT vanity which keeps every man important 
in his own eyes, inclines me to l)elieve that 
neither you nor your readers have yet forgotten the 
name of EumatheSy who sent you a few months ago 
an account of his arrival at London, with a young 
nobleman his pupil. I shall therefore continue my 
narrative without preface or recapitulation. 

My pupil, in a very short time, by his mother s 
countenance and direction, accomplished himself with 
all those qualifications which constitute puerile polite- 
ness. He became in a few days a perfect master of 
his hat, which with a careless nicety he could put off 
or on, without any need to adjust it by a second 
motion. This was not attained but by frequent con- 
sultations with his dancing-master, and constant prac- 
tice before the glass, for he had some rustick habits to 
overcome : but what will not time and industry per- 
form ? A fortnight more furnished him with all the 
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aits and forms of familiar and respectful salutation, 
from the clap on the shoulder to the humble bow ; lie 
practises the stare of strangeness, and the smile of 
condescension^ the solemnity of promise, add the 
graciousness of encouragement, as if he had been 
nursed at a levee ; and pronounces, with no less pro- 
priety than his father, the monosyllables of coldness, 
and sonorous periods of respectful profession. 

He immediately lost the reserve and timidity which 
solitude and study are apt to impress upon the most 
courtly gjenius ; was able to enter a crowded room 
with airy civility ; to meet the glances of a hundred 
eyes without perturbation ; and address those whom 
he never saw before with ease and confidence. In less 
than a month his mother declared her satisfaction at 
liis proficiency by a triumphant observation, that she 
believed nothing would make him blush. • 

The silence with which I wa§ contented to hear 
my pupil's praises, gave the lady reason to suspect me 
not much delighted with his acquisitions; but she 
attributed my discontent to the diminution of my in* 
fluence, and n^y fears of losing the patronage of the 
family; and though she thinks favourably of my 
leai'ning and morals, she considers me as wholly un- 
acquainted with the customs of the polite part of man- 
kind ; and therefore not qualified to form the man- 
ners of a young nobleman, or communicatp the know- 
ledge of the world. This knowledge f^be comprises 
in tlie rules of visiting, the history of the present hour, 
an early intelligence of the change of fashions, an ex^ 
tensive acquaintance with the names and places of 
persons of rank, and a frequent appearance iii places 
of resort, 
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All this tny pupil pursues with great applicatioQ. 
He is twice a day in the Mall, where be studies the 
dress of every man splendid enou^ to attract his 
notice, and never comes home without some obser- 
vation upon sleeves, button-holes, and embroidery. 
At his return from the theatre, he can give an account 
of the gallantries, glances, whispers, smiles, sighs, 
flirts, and blushes of every box, so much to his mother's 
satisfaction, that when I attempted to resume my cha- 
racter, by inquiring his opinion of the sentiments and 
diction of tlje tragedy, she at once repressed my criti- 
cisuij, by telling me, that she hoped he did mt go to lose 
his time in attending to the a^eatures on the stage. 

But his acuteness was most eminently signalized at 
tHe masquerade, where he discovered l)is acquaint- 
lince through their disguises, with such wonderful 
facility, as has afforded the family an inexhaustible 
topick of conversation. Every new visitor b informed 
bow one was detected by his gait, and another by the 
. swing of his arms, a. third by the toss of his head, and 
another by his favourite phrase ; nor can you doubt 
but these perfocmances receive their just applause, and 
a ge^nius thus hastening to maturity is promoted by 
eveiy art of cultivation. 

Such have been his endeavours, and such his as- 
sistances, that every trace of literature was soon ob- 
literated. He has changed his language with his dress, 
and, instead of endeavouring at purity or propriety, 
has no other care than to catch the reigning phrase 
and current exclamation, till, by copying whatever is 
peculiar t^ the talk of all those whose birth or fop- 
tune entitle^ tli^m to imitation, he has collected every 
fashionable barbarism of the present winter, and 
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speaks a dialect not to be understood among those 
who form their style by poring upon authors. 

To this copiousness of ideas, and felicity of Ian* 
guage, he has joined such eagerness to lead the con- 
vei«ation, that he is celebrated among the ladies as 
the prettiest jgcntleman that the age can boast of, ex- 
cept that some who love to talk themselves thihk i)im 
too forward, and others lament that, with so much wit 
and knowledge, he is not taller. 

His mother listens to his observations with her eyes 
sparkling and her heart, beating, and can scarcely con- 
tain, in the most numerous assemblies, the expecta-* 
tions which slie has formed for his future eminence. 
Women, by whatever fate, always judge absurdly of 
the intellects of boys. The vivacity and confidence 
which' attract female admiration, are seldom produced 
in the early part of life, but by ignorance at least, if 
not by stupidity; for they proceed not from confidence 
of right, but fearlesness of wroi^g. Whoever has a 
clear apprehension, must have quick sensibility, and 
where he has no sufficient reason to trust his own 
judgment, wiir proceed witli doubt and caution, be- 
cause he perpetually dreads the disgrace of erroun 
The pain of miscarriage is naturally proportionate to 
the desire of excellence ; and, therefore, till men are 
hardened by long familiarity with reproach, or have 
attained, by frequent struggles, the art of suppressing 
their emotions, diffidence is found the inseparable 
associate of understanding. 

But so little distrust has my pupil of his own abili- 
ties, that he has for some time professed himself a wit, 
and tortures his imagination on all occasions for bur^ 
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lesque aufl jocularity. How he suppdrts a character 
which, perhaps, no man ever assumed without repent* 
ance, may be easily conjectured. Wit, you know, is 
the unexpected copulation of ideas, the discovery of 
some occult relation between images in appearance 
remote from eacH otlier ; an effusion of wit, therefore, 
presupposes an accumulation of knowledge; a memory 
stored with notions, which the imagination may cull 
out to compose new assemblages. Whatever may be 
the native vigour of the mind, she can never form 
many combinations from few ideas, as many changes 
can never be rung upon a few bells. Accident may 
indeed sometimes produce a lucky parallel or a striking 
contrast ; but tliese gifts of chance are not frequent, 
and he that has nothing of his own, and yet condemns 
himself to needless expenses, must live upon loans or 
theft. 

The indulgence which bis youth has hithert© ob- 
tained, and the respect which his rank secures, have 
hitherto supplied the v* ant of intellectual qualifications; 
and he imagines that all admire who applaud, and tliat 
all who laugh are pleased. He therefore returns every 
day to the charge with increase of courage, though not 
of strength, and practises all the tricks by which wit 
is counterfeited. He lays trains for a quibble; he con- 
trives blunders for his footman ; he adapts old stories 
to present characters ; he mistakes the question, that 
he may return a smai t answer ; he anticipates the ar- 
gument, that he may plausibly object; when he ha^ 
nothing to reply, he repeats the last words of his an* 
tagonist, then says, " your humble servant," and con- 
cludes with a laugh of triumph. 

These 
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These mistakes I have honestly attempted to cor- 
rect; but what can be expected from reason unsup- 
ported by fashion, splendour, or authority ? He hears 
me, indeed, or appears to hear me, but is soon rescued 
from the lecture by more pleasing avocations; and 
shows, diversions, and caresses, drive my precepts 
from his remembrance. 

He at last imagines himself qualified to enter the 
world, and has met with adventures in his first sally, 
which I shall, bj your paper, communicate to the 
publick. 

I am, &c. 

EuMATHEf. 
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Numb- 195. Tuesday, January 26, 1752. 



Nfscit eqvo rudU 
Hetrere ingenuvs puer^ 

Venarique timet; ludere doctior 
Sen Grcseojubtau trocko^ 

Seu malis vetitd legibus aha, Hoft. 

Nor knows our youth, of noblest race. 

To mount tlie maiiag'd steed, or urge the chace; 

More skiird in the mean arts of vice, 

The whirling troque, or law-forbiddeu dice. FaANCxa* 

To the RAMBLER. 

SIR, 

I^AVOURS of every kind arc doubted when they 
are speedily conferred. This is particularly true 
of the gratification of curiosity: he that long delays a 
story, and suffers his auditor to torment himself with 
iBxpectation, will seldom be able to recompense the 
uneasiness, or equ^l the hope which he suffers to be 
raised. 

For this reason, I have already sent you the con^ 
nuation of my pupil's history, which, though it contains 
no events very uncommon, may be of use to young 
men who are in too nhich haste to trust their own 
prudence, and quit the wing of protection before they 
are able to shift for themselves. 

When he first settled in London^ he was so much 
bewildered in the enormous extent of the town, so 
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confpuaded by incessant noise, and crowds, and hurrji 
an^ so terrified by ruFai narratives of the arts of 
sharpers, the rudeness of the populace, malignity of 
porters, and treachery of coachmen^ that he was afraid 
tx> go beyond the door without axi attendant, and ima* 
gined his life in danger if he was obliged to pass the 
streets at night in any vehicle but his mother's chair. 

He was therefore contented, for a time, that I 
should accompany him in all his excursions. But his 
fear abated as he grew more familiar wkh its objects ; 
and the contempt to which his rusticity exposed him 
from such of his companions as had accidentally 
known the to^n longer, obliged him to dissemble his 
remaining terrours. 

His desire of liberty made him now willing to spare 
me the trouble of observing his motions ; but knowing 
how much his ignorance exposed him to mischief, I 
thought it cruel to abandon him to tlie fortune of thes 
town. We went together every day to a coffee-house, 
where he met wits, heirs, and fops, airy, ignorant, and 
thoughtless as himself, with whom he had become ac- 
quainted at card-tables, and whom he considered as 
the only beings to be envied or admired. What were 
their topicks of conversation, I could never discover ; 
for, so much was their vivacity depressed by my in- 
trusive seriousness, that they seldom ]>roceeded beyond 
the exchange of nods and shrugs, an arch grin, or a 
broken liint, except when they could retire, while I 
was looking on the papers, to a corner of the room, 
where they seemed to disburden their imaginations, 
and commonly vented the superfluity of their spright- 
lincss in a peal of laughter. When they had tittered 
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themselves into neglfgence, I could sometimes over* 
hear a few syllables, such as, — sdemn rascal ;-^aca* 
demical airs ; — smoke the tutor; — company for gen- 
tlemen! — and other broken phrases, by which I did 
not suffer my quiet to be disturbed, for they never 
proceeded to avowed indignities, but contented them- 
selves to n.urniur in secret, and whenever I turned 
my eye upon tliem, shrunk into stillness. 

He was, however, desirous of withdrawing from the 
subjection which he could not venture to break, and 
made a secret appointment to assist his companions in 
the persecution of a play. His footman privately pro- 
cured him a catcal, on which he practised, in a back- 
garret, for two hours in the afternoon* At the propet 
time a chair w^as called ; he pretended an engagement 
at lady Flutter\ and hastened to the place where his 
critical associates had assembled. They hurried away 
to the theatre, full of malignity and denunciations 
against a man w hose name they had never heard, and 
a performance which they could not understand ; for 
they were resolved to judge for themselves, and would 
not suffer the town to be imposed upon by scribblers. 
In the pit, they exerted themselves with great spirit 
/ind viva9ity; called out for the tunes of obscene 
songs, talked loudly at intervals of Shalcespeare and 
Jonson^ played on their catcals a short prelude a^ 
terrour, clamoured vehemently for the prologue, and 
clapped with great dexterity at the •first entrance of 
the players. 

Two seen© they heard without attempting inter- 
ruption; but, being no longer able to restrain their 
impatience, they then began to exert themselves in. 
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groans and hisses, and plied their cateals with in* 
cessant diligencei ; so that they were soon considered 
by the audience as disturbers of the house, and some 
who sat near them, either provoked at the obstruc- 
tion of their entertainment, or desirous to preserve 
the author from the mortification of seeing his hopes 
destroyed by children, snatclied away their instru- 
ments of criticism, and, by the seasonable vibration 
of a stick, subdued them instantaneously to decency 
and silence. 

To exhilarate themselves after this vexatious de- 
feat, they posted to a tavern, where they recovered 
their alacrity, and, after two hours of obstreperous 
jollity, burst out big with enterprise, and panting 
for some occasion to signalize their prowess. They 
proceeded vigorously through two streets, and with 
very little opposition dispersed a rabble of drunkards 
less daring than themselves, then rolled two watchmen 
in the kennel, and broke the windo^vs of a tavern 
in which the fugitives took shelter. At last it was 
determined to march up to a rgw of chairs, and demo- 
lish them for standing on the pavement; tlie chair- 
men formed ^ a line of battle, and blows were ex** 
changed for a time with equal courage on both sides. 
At last the assailants were overpowered, and the chair- * 
men, when they knew their captives, brought them 
home by force. 

The * young gtntleman, next morning, hung hk 
head, and was so much ashamed of his outrages and 
defeat, that perhaps he might have been checked in 
his first follies, had not his mother, partly in pity, of 
his dejection, and partly in approbation of his spirit,^ 
relieved him from his perplexity by paying the da^' 
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mages9 privately, and discouraging all animadversion 
and reproof. 

• This indulgence could not wholly preserve him 
from the remembrance of his disgrace, nor at once 
restore his confidence and elation. He Mas for three 
days silent, modest, aad compliant, and thought him- 
self neither too wise for instruction, nor too manly for 
restraint. But his levity overcame this salutary sor- 
row ; he began to talk with his former raptures of mas- 
querades, taverns, and frolicks; blustered when his 
wig was not combed m ith exactness ; and threatened 
destruction to a tailor who had mistaken his directions 
about the pocket. 

I knew that he was now rising again above con* 
trol, and that his inflation of spirits would burst out 
into some mischievous absurdity. I therefore watched 
him with great attention; but one evening, having 
attended his mother at a visit, he withdrew hignself, 
unsuspected, while the company was engaged at cards. 
His vivacity and ofBciousness were soon missed, and 
his return impatiently expected ; supper was delayed 
and conversation suspended ; every coach that rattled 
through the street was expected to bring him, and 
every servant that entered the room was examined 
concerning his departure. At last the lady returned 
home, and was with great difficulty preserved from 
fits by spirits and cordials. The family was des- 
patched a thousand M^ays without "Success, and the 
house was filled with distractioii, till, as we were de* 
liberating what further measures to take, he returned 
from a petty gaming-table, with his coat torn and his 
head broken; without his sword, snuff- box, sleeve- 
buttons, and watch. 
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Of this loss or robbery, he gave little account; 
but, instead of sinking into his former shame, en- 
deavoured to support himself by surliness and aspe- 
rity. . " He was not the first tliat had played away a 
** few trifles, and of what use were birth, and fortune 
*' if they would not admit some rallies and expenses ?'* 
His mamma was so much provoked by the cost of 
this prank, that she would neither palliate nor con- 
ceal it; and his father, after some threats of rustica- 
tion which his fondness would riot suffer him to exe- 
cute, reduced the allowance of his pocket, that he 
might not be tempted by plenty to profi^ion. This 
method would have succeeded in a place where there 
are no panders to folly and extravaganep, but was 
how likely to have produced pernicious consequences; 
for we have discovered a treaty with a broker, whose 
daughter he seems disposed ,to marry, on condition 
that he shall be supplied with present mon^, for 
which he is to repay thrice the value at the death of 
his father. 

There was now hd time to bfe lost A domestick 
consultation was immediatdy held, and he was 
doomed to pass tw;o years in the country; but hil 
mother, touched with his tears, declared that shft 
thought him too much of a man to be any longer 
Confined to bis book, and he therefore begins his 
travels to-morrow undei: a French governour. 

^I am, Sea 

EujjiATavs* 
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NiJMia. 196. Saturday, Fthmary i, 1752. 

Muitafemmt anni venkntts commoda secum * 

MuUa rtctdtntts odimunL Hoa. 

The blessings flowing in with lifers full tide, 

Down with oor ebb of life decreasing glidfc. F&akcis. 

^AXTERy in the narrative of his own life, has 
enumerated ?5everal opinions, whiclvthdu^ he 
tfiought them evident and incontestable at his first 
entrance into the world, time and experience disposed 
him to cfa^mge. 

Whoever reviews the fitate-of his own mind firom 
the dawn of manhood to its decline, and considers 
what he pursued or dreaded, slighted or esteemed, at 
diflferent periods of his age, will have no reason to 
imagine such changes of sentiment peculiar to any 
station or character. Everyman, however cardess 
and inattentive, has conviction forced upon him ; dit 
tectums of tirhe obtrude themselves upon the most 
unwilling or dissipated auditor; and, by comparing 
our past with our present thoughts, we perceive that 
we have changed pur minds, thoug|h perhaps we can* 
not discover when the alteration happened, oc bj 
what causes it wa^ ^rodyCed. 

This revolution mi sentiments occasions a perpe- 
tual contest between the old and young, They who 
imagine themselves entitled to veneration by the pre- 
rogative of longer life, are inclined to treat Jhe no- 
tions of tliose whose conduct they superintend widi 
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superdliousness and contempt, for want of consider* 
ing that the future and the past have different ap* 
pearances; that the disproportion will always be great 
between expectation and enjoyment, between new 
possession and satiety ; that the truth of many max- 
ims of age gives too little pleasure to be allowed till 
it is felt; and that the miseries of life would be 
increased beyond all human power of endurance, if 
we were to enter the world with the same opinions as 
we carry from it 

We naturally indulge those ideas that please us. 
Hope will gredominate in every mind, till it has been 
suppressed by frequent disappointments. The youth 
has not yet discovered how many evils are continu- 
ally hovering about us, and when he is set free from 
the shackles of discij^line, looks abroad into the 
world with rapture ; he sees an elysian region open 
before him, so variegated with beauty, and so stored 
with pleasure, that his care is rather to accumulate 
good, than to shun evil ; he stands distracted by dif* 
ferent forms of delight, and has no other doubt, 
than which path to follow of those which all lead 
equally to the bowers of happiness. 

He who has $een only the superficies of life believes 
everything to be what it appears, and rarely suspects 
that external splendour conceals any latent sorrow or 
vexation.. He never imagines that there may bo 
greatness without safety, afBuence, without content, 
jollity without friendship, and solitude without peace. 
He fancies himself permitted to cull the blessings of 
every condition, and to leave its inconveuiencies to 
the idle and the ignorant He is inclined to believe 
00 man miserable but bv hb own fault and seldom 
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iooks with much pity upon failings or miscarriages, 
because he chinks them willingly admitted, or negli- 
gently ihcurred. 

It is impossible, without pity and contempt, to hear 
a youth of generous sentiments and w^arm imagi- 
nation, declaring, io the moment of openness and 
confidence, his desigiis and expectations; because 
long life is possible, he considers it as certain, and 
therefore promises himself all the changes of hap- 
piness, and provides gratifications for every desire. 
He is, for a time, to give himself wholly to frolick 
and diversioti, to range the world in search of plea- 
sure, to delight every eye, to gain every heart, and 
to be celebrated equally for his pleasing levities and 
solid attainments, bis deep reflections and his spark- 
ling repartees. He then elevates his views to nobler 
enjoyments, and finds all the scattered excellencies 
of the female world united in a woman, who prefers 
his addresses to wealth and titles ; he is afterwards 
to engage in business, to dissipate difficulty, and 
overpower opposition ; to climb, by the mere force of 
merit, to fame and greatness; and reward all those 
who countenanced his rise, or paid due regard to his 
early excellence. At last he will retire in peace and 
honour; contract Ws views to domestick pleasures; 
form the manners^ of children like himself; observe 
how every year expands tbe beauty of his daugliters^ 
and how his sons catch ardour from their fathers 
history; he will give laws to the neighbouihood ; 
dictate axioms to posterity ; and l^ve the world an 
example of wisdom and of happiness. 

With hopes like these, he sallies jocuif^ into lifer 
to little purpose is he told, that* the condition of 
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humanity admits no pure and unmingled happiness; 
that the exuberant gayety of youth ends in poverty 
or disease; that uncommon qualifications and con* 
trarieties of excellence, produce envy equally with 
applause; that, whatever admiration and fondness 
may promise him, he must marry a wife like the 
wives of others, with some virtues and some faults^ 
and be as often disgusted by her vices, as delighted 
by her elegance ; that if he adventures into the circle 
of action, he must expect to encounter men as artful, 
as daring, as resolute as himself; that of his children, 
some may be deformed, and others vitious; some 
may disgrace him by their follies, some offend him 
by their insolence, and some exhaust him by their 
profusion. He hears all this with obstinate incre- 
dulity, and wonders by what malignity old age is 
influenced, that it cannot forbear to fiU his ^rs witii 
predictions of misery. 

Among other pleasing errours of young minds, is 
fhe opinion of their own importance. He that has 
not yet remarked, how little attention his conlem-* 
^orarics can 'spare from their own affairs, conceives 
all eyes turned upon himself, and imagines evety 
one that approaches him to be an enemy or a fol- 
lower, an admirer or a spy. He therefore consider^ 
|iis fame as involved in the event of every action. 
Many of the virtues and vices of youth proceed fipna 
this quick sense of reputation. This it is that gives 
firniness and constancy, fidelity and disinterestedness, 
and it is this Aiat kindles resentment for slight in- 
juries, aixd dictates all the principles of sanguinary 
honour.;' 
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But 83 time brin^ hkn forward into Jiie world, 
be soon discovers that he only shares fame or re- 
proach with innumerable partners ; that he is left 
unmarked in the obscurity of the crowd; and that 
what he does, whether good or bad, soon gives way 
to new objects of regard. He then easily sets him- 
self free from the anxieties of reputation, and con- 
siders praise or censure as a transient breath, wliich, 
while he hears it, is passing away, without any lasting 
mischief or advantage. 

In youth, it is common to measure right aiid 
wrong by the opinion of the world, and, in age, to 
act without any measure but interest, and to lose 
shame without substituting virtue. 

Such is the condition of life, that something is 
always wanting to happiness. In youth, we have 
warm hopes, which are soon blasted by rashness and 
negligence, and great designs, which are deleated by 
inexperience. In age, we have knowledge and pru- 
dence without spirit to exert, or motives to prompt 
Ihem; we are able to plan- schemes, and regulate 
measures; but have not time remaining to brin|| 
them to completion. 
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'Nuirf6. 197. Tuesday, F^bruttry 4, T7SS» 

Cvjut TuUurit hoc erit cadiiterf Rf aiit. 

Say, to what vukure'i share this carcase falls' F. Lkwis. 

To the RAMBLER- 
SIR, 
T BELONG to an order of mankind^ C0Dsider-> 

,. able at least for their number, to which youc 
notice has never been formally extended, thougjti 
equally entitled to regard with those triflers, who 
have hitherto supplied you with to{Mcks of amuse* 
ment or instruction. I am, Mr, Rmnbler, a legacy* 
hunter ; and, as every man is willing to think well 
of the tribe in which his name is registered, you will 
forgive my vanity, if I remind you that the legacy-? 
hunter, however degraded by ah ill-compounded 
appellation in our barbarous language, was known, 
as I am told, in ancient Rome, by the sonorous tide3 

''of Captator and HcKvedipeta. 

My father was aa attorney in the country, who ' 
married his master's daughter in hopes of a for-* 
tune which he did not obtain, having been, as he 
afterwards discovered, chosen by her only because 
she had no better offer, and was afraid of service. 
I was the first offspring of a marriage, thus j:eci- 
procally fraudulent, and therefore could not be^ 
expected to inherit much dignity or generosity, and 
if I, had them not from nature, was not likely 
ever to attain them ; for, in the years which I spent 
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at home, I never heard any reason for action oi» 
forbearance, but that we should gain money or 
lose it; nor was taught ftny other style of cpna- 
piendation^ than that Mr. Sneaker is a warm man, ' 
Mr.Gr^ has done his business, and needs care for 
nobody. 

My parents, though otherwise not great philoso-? 
phers, knew the force of early education, and took 
care tiiat the blank of my understanding shpuld be 
filled with impressions of the value of money. My 
mother used, upon all occasions, to inculcate some 
salutary axioms, such as might incite me to keep tvhat 
Ihadj and get what I could; she informed me tiiat 
we were in a world, where alt must catch that catch 
can; and as I grew up, stored my memory with 
deeper observations; restrained me from the usual 
puerile expenses, by remarking that many a little 
wade a mickle; and, when I envied the finery of any 
of my neighbours, told me that brag was a good dog^ 
but holdfast was a better, 

I was soon sagacious enough to discover that I 
was not born to great wealth ; and having heard no 
other name for happiness, was sometimes inclined to 
repine at my condition. But my mother always re- 
lieved me, by saying, that there was money enough in 
the family, that it was good to be of kin to means^ that 
I had nothing to do but to please my friends, and I 
might come to hold up my head with the best squire 
in the country. 

These splendid expectations arose from our alli- 
ance to three persons of considerable fortune. My 
mother's aunt had attended on a lady, Mho, when 
she died, rewarded her ofiicipusness and fidelity 
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with a large legacy. My father had two relations, of 
whom one had broken his indentures and run to sea, 
from whence, after an absence of thirty years, he re- 
turned with ten thousand pounds ; and the other had 
lured an heires3 out of a window, who, dying of her 
first child, had left him her estate, on which he lived, 
without any other care than to collect his rents, and 
preserve from*ppachers that game which Jie could not 
kill himself. 

The^Be hoarders of money were vfsited and courted 
by all who had any pretence to approach them, and 
received presents and compliments from cousins who 
could scarcely tell the degree of their relation. But 
we had peculiar advantages, which encouraged us td 
hope, that we should by degree supplant our com- 
petitors. My father, by his profession, made him- 
self necessary in their affairs ; for the sailor and the 
chambermaid, he inquired out mortgages and secu- 
rities, and wrote bonds and contracts ; and had en- 
deared himself to the old woman, who once rashly 
lent an hundred pounds without consulting him, by 
informing her, that her debtor was on the point of 
bankruptcy, and posting so expeditiously with an ex- 
ecution, that all the other creditors were defrauded. 

To the squire he was a kind of steward, and had 
.distinguished himself in his office by his address in 
raising the rents, his inflexibility in distressing the 
tardy tenants, and his acuteness in setting the parish 
free from burdensome inhabitants, by shifting them 
pff to ^ome other settlement 

Business made frequent attendance necessary; trust 
goon produced intimacy ; and success gave a claim to 
^J^in^ngss ; so that ^e had opportunity to practise all 
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the arts of flattery and endearment My mother, 
wbo could not support the thoughts of losuig any 
thing, determined, that -all tlieir fortunes should 
centre in me ; and, in the.prosecution of her schemes, 
took care to inform m.e that nothing cost less than 
gqod words, and that it is comfortable to leap into an 
csrtate which another has got 

She trained rae by these precepts to the utmost 
ductility of obedience, aiid the closest attention to 
profit At an age when other boys are sporting 'm 
the fields or murmuring in the school, I was con^ 
driving some new method of paying my court ; in- 
quiring the age of my future benefactors ; or consi- 
dering how I should employ their legacies. 

If our eagerness of money could have been satisfied 
with the possessions of any one of my relations, they 
m^t perhaps have been obtained; but as it was 
loipossible to be always present with all three, our 
competitors were busy to efface any trace of affection 
ivhieh we might have left behind; and since there 
was not, on any part, such superiority of merit as 
coold enforce a constant and unshaken preference, 
whoever was the last that flattered or obliged had, for 
a time, the ascendant 

My relations maintamed a regular exchange of 
courtesy, took care to mbs no occasion of condo- 
lence or congratulation, and sent presents at stated 
times, but had in their hearts not much esteem for 
one anofha*. The seaman looked with contempt 
upon the squire as a milksop and a landman, who 
had lived without knowing the points of the com- 
pass, or seeing any part of the world beyond the 
county-town; and whenever tliey met, would talk 
5 of 
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of IcHigitude and latitude, and circles and tropicks, 
would scarcely tell him the hour witliout some men- 
tion of the horizon and meridian, nor show him the 
news without detecting his ignorance of the situation 
of other countries. 

The squire considered the sailor as a rude uncul- 
tivated savage, with little more of human than his 
form, and diverted himself with his ignorancQ of all 
common objects and affairs ; when he could persuade 
him to go into the field, he always exposed him to 
the sportsmen, by sending him to look for game in 
improper places; and once prevailed upon him to 
be preient at the races, only that he might show the 
gentlemen how a Bsulor sat upon a horse* 

The old gentlewoman thought herself wiser" than 
both, for she lived with no servant but a maid, and 
feaved her money. The others were indeed sufll- 
eiently frugal; but the squire could not live with- 
out dogs and horses, and the sailor never suffered the 
Aay to pass but over a bowl of punoh, to which, as 
he was not critical in the choice of his company, 
every man was welcome that could roar out a catcl^ 
or tell a stor3^ 

All these, however, I was to please; an arduous 
task ; but what will not youth and avarice undertake ? 
I had an unresisting suppleness of temper, and an un- 
satiable wish for riches ; I was perpetually instigated 
by the ambition of my parents, and as^ted occasion- 
al ly by their instructions. What these advantages 
Enabled me' to perform, shall be told in the next 
letter of 

Yours, &c. 

Captator. 
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Npmb. 198. Saturday, February 8, 1752, 

Jfftf mihi dd$ rfrirxy iieupatifaia iaimntm. 

Si mom inmmiiy tcisy Mmroy quid atpiam^ Ma&t. 

YouVc told me, MarOj whilst you live^ 

Yoo'd noi a single penny give. 

But that whene'er you chance to ^^ 

You'd leave a handsome l^acy : 

Yon must be mad beyond redress. 

If my next wish you cannot guess, F. Lewis^ 

Mr. RAMBLER, 
SIR, 

^VrOU, who must have observed the indinatkKi 
which almost every man, however unactive or 
insigoificaht, discovers of representing hb life as disr 
tinguished by extraordinary events, will not wonder 
that Captator thinks his narrative important enough 
to be continued. Nothing is more common tlian for 
those to tease tfieir companions with their history, 
who have neither done nor suffered any tiling that 
can excite curiosit}^, or afibrd instruction. 

As I was taught to flatter wth the first essays (tf 
speech, and had vciy early lost eveiy other passion in 
the desire of money, I began my pursuit with omens 
of success ; for I divided my officiousness so judi- 
ciously among my relations, that I was' equally the 
favourite of all. When any of them entered \^t 
door, I went to 7* elcome him with raptures ; when 
he went away, I hung down my head, and sometimes 
4 entreated 
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entreated to go with him with so much importunity, 
that I very narrowly escaped a consent which .1 
dreaded in my heart. When at an annual entertain- 
ment they were all together, I had a harder task : biii 
plied them so impartially with caresses, that none 
could charge me with neglect ; and when ihey were 
wearied with my fondness and civilities, I was always 
dismissed with money to buy playthings. 

Life cannot be kept at a stand ; the years of in- 
nocence and prattle were soon at an end, and other* 
qualifications were necessary to recommend me to 
continuance of kindness. It luckily happened that 
none of my friends had high notions of book-learn- 
ing. The sailor hated to see tall boys shut up in a 
school, when they might more properly be seeing 
the world, and making their fortunes; and was of' 
opinion, that when the first rules of arithmetick were 
known, all that was necessary to make a man com-* 
plete might be learned on ship-board. The squire 
only insisted, that so much scholarship was indispen- 
sably necessary, as might confer ability to draw at 
lease aiid, read the court hands ; and the old cham- 
bermaid declared loudly her contempt of books, and 
her opinion that tliey only took the head off the maia 
chance. 

To unite, as well as we could, all their systems^ 
1 was bred at home. Each was taught to belrove^ 
that I followed his directions, and I gained like^ 
wise, as my mother observed, this advanta^, that I 
was always in the way; for she had known many 
favourite children sent to schools or academies, and 
forgotten. 

M 
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As I grew fitter to be trusted to my own dis- 
cretion> I was often despatched upon various pre- 
tences to visit my relations, with directions firom 
my parents how to ingratiate myself, and drive away 
competitors. 

I was, from my infancy, considered by the sailor 
as a promising genius, because I liked punch better 
than wine ; and I took care to improve this prepos- 
session by continual inquiries about the art of navi- 
gation, the degree of heat and cold in different 
climates, the profits of trade, and the dangers of 
shipwreck. I admired the courage of the seamen, 
and gained his heart by importuning him for a re- 
cital of his adventures, and a sight of his foreign 
curiosities. I listened with an appearance of close 
attention to stories which I could already repeat, and 
at tlie close never failed to express my resolution to 
visit distant countries, and my contempt of the 
cowards and drones that spend all their lives in their 
native parish ; though J had in reality no desire of 
any thing but money, nor ever felt, the stimulations 
of curiosity or ardour of adventure, but would con- 
tentedly have passed the years of Nestor in receiving 
rents, and lending upon mortgages. 

The squire I was able to please with less hypo- 
crisy, for I really thought it pleasant enough to kill 
the game and eat it. Some arts of falsehood, how- 
ever, the huvger of gold persuaded me to practise, by 
which, though no other mischief was produced, tfie 
purity of my tlioughts was vitiated, and the reve- 
rence of trutli gradually destroyed. I sometimes 
purchased fish, and pretended to have cau^t them ; 

I hired 
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I hired the cotmtrymen to show me partridges, and 
tiien gave my uncle intelligence of their h^unt; I 
learned the seats of hares at night, and discovered 
them in the mornmg with a sagacity that raised the 
wonder and envy of old sportsmen. One only ob* 
struction to the advancement of my reputation I 
could never fully surmount ; I was naturally aooward, 
«nd was therefore always left sbamefolly bdiind, 
when there was a necessity to leap a hedge, to swim 
a river, or force the horses to their utmost speed ; hvt 
as these exigencies did not frequently happen, I 
inaintabed my honour with sufficient success, and 
was neter left out of a hunting party. 

The old chambermaid was not so certainly, nor so 
easily pleased, for she had no {»iedominant passion but 
avarice^ and was therefore cold and inaccessible. She 
had no conception of any virtue in a young man but 
that of saving his money. When she heard of my 
exploits in the field, she would shake her head, in- 
quire !how much I should be the richer for all my 
performances, and lament that such sums should be 
^spent upon dogs and horses. If the sailor told her 
d tny inclination to travel, she was sure there was no 
{flace like England^ and could not Imagine why any 
mafi that can live in his own country should Ic^ave it 
This sullen and fti^d being I found means, however, 
to propitiate by frequent commendations of fragaiity, 
and perpetual care to avoid expense. 

FtxMn the scuIch* was our first and most considerablr 
expectation ; for he was richer than the chamber- 
maid, and older than the squire. He was so awk- 
ward and bash^ among women, tbat we concluded 

him 
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him secure from matrimony; and the noisy fondness 
with which he used to welcome me to his house, made 
us imagine that he would look out for no other heiry 
and tliat we had nothing to do but wait patiently for* 
his death. But in the midst of our triumph, my 
uncle saluted us one morning with a cry of transport^ 
and, clapping his hand hard on my shoulder, told me^ 
I was a happy fellow to have a friend like him in the 
world, for he came to fit me out for a voyage with 
one of his old acquaintances. I turned pale, and 
trembled ; my father told him, that he believed my 
constitution not fitted to the sea; and my mother, 
bursting into tears, cried out^ that her heart would 
break if she lost me. All tliis had no effect; the 
sailor was wholly insusceptive of tlie softer passions^ 
and, without regard to tears or arguments, persisted, 
in his resolution to make me a man. 

We were obliged to comply in appearance, and 
preparations were accordingly made. I took leave 
of my friends with great alacrity, proclaimed the be- 
neficence of my uncle with the highest strains of gra- 
titude, and rejoiced at the opportunity now put into 
toy hands of gratifying my thirst of knowledge. But 
a week before the day appointed for my departure 
1 fell sick by my mother's direction, and refused all 
food but what she privately brought me } Dl^henevef 
my uncle visited me I was lethar^qk or delirious^; 
but took care in my raving fits to talk incessantly of 
travel and merchandize. The room was kept dark; 
the table was filled with vials and gallipots; my 
mother was with difficulty persuaded hot to endanger' 
her life with nocturnal attendance; my father lamented 
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ftrtB loss of the profits of the voyage ; and such 
superfluity of artifices was employed, as perhaps 
might have discovered the cheat to a man of pe- 
netratic»i. But the sailor, unacquainted Mith sub- 
lilties and stratagems, was easily deluded; and as 
tiie ship could not stay for my recovery, sold the 
cargo, and left me to re-establish my health at 
leisure. 

I was sent to regain my flesh in a purer air, lest it 
should appear never to have been wasted, and in two 
months returned to deplore my disappointment. My 
uncle pitied my dejection, and bid me prepare myself 
against next year^ for no land-lubber should touch his 
money. 

A reprieve liowever ^-as obtained, and perhaps 
some new stratagem might have succeeded another 
spring ; but my uncle unhappily made amorous ad- 
vances to my mother's maid, who, to promote so 
advantageous a match, discovered the secret with 
which only she had been entrusted. He stormed, 
and raved, and declaring that he would have heirs of 
his own^ and not give his substance to cheats and 
cowards, married the girl in two days, and has now 
four children. 

Cowardice is always scorned, and deceit universally 
detested. I found my friends, if not wholly alien- 
ated, at least cooled in their affection; the squire, 
though he did not wholly discard me, was less fond, 
and often inquired when I would go to sea. I was 
obliged to bear his insults, and endeavoured to re- 
kindle his kindness by assiduity and respect ; but all 
nay care M^as vain ; he died without a will, and the 
estate devolved to the legal heir. 

V0L.VL Z Thus 
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Thus has the folly of my parents condemned me 
to spend in flattery and attendance those years in 
vhich I might have been qualified to place myself 
above hope or fear. I am arrived at manhood with- 
out any useful art or generous sentiment; and^ if the 
old woman should likewise at last deceive me, am in 
danger at once of beggary and ignorance. 

I am, &c. 

Captator. 
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Numb- 199. Tuesday, Pe6rw(7ry 11, 1752. 

Decolor, obscurusy vilis, non ille repexam 

Cesariem regum, nee Candida virgims ornat 

Colhy nee imigni splendet per cingula morsu; 

Sed nova si nigri videas mirficula saxi. 

Tunc svperat pulchros cultus, Sp qnicquid Eois 

Indui littoribus rubra scrutatur in alga, Clavdianui, 

Obscure, unprie'd, and dark, the magnet lies, * 

Nor lures the search of avaricious eyes, 

Nor binds the neck, nor sparkles in the hair, 

Nor dignifies the great, uor decks the fair. 

But search the wonders of the dusky stone, 

And own all glories of the mine outdone, 

Each grace of form, each ornament of state, 

That decks the fair, or digjaifies the great. 

To the RAUJiLER. 

SIR, 
^T^ HOUGH you have seldom digressed from 

moral subjects, I suppose you are not so rigor- 
ous or cynical as to deny the value or usefulness of 
natural philosophy ; or to have lived in this age of 
inquiry and experiment, without any attention to the 
wonders every day produced by the pokers of mag- 
netism and the wheels of electricity. At least, I 
may be allowed to hope that, since nothing is more 
contrary to moral excellence than envy, you will not 
refuse to promote the happiness of others, merely 
because you cannot partake of their enjoyments. 

In confidence^ therefore, that your ignorance has 
not made you an enemy to knowledge, I offer you 
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the honour of introducing to tbe notice of tlie 
publick, an adept, who, having long laboured for 
the benefit of mankind, is not willing, like too 
many of hb predecessors, to conceal his secrets in 
the grave. 

Many have signalized themselves by melthig their 
estates in crucibles. I was bom to no fortune, and 
therefore had only my mind and body to devote to 
knowledge, and the gratitude of posterity will attest, 
thai neither mind nor body have been spared. I have 
sat whole weeks witliout sleep by the side of an atha- 
nor, to wateh the moment of projection ; I have made 
the first experiment in nineteen divbg en^oes of new 
construction ; I have fallen eleven times speechless 
under the shock of electric^ity ; I have twice dislo- 
cated my limbs, and once fractured my skull, in 
essaying to fiy*, and four times endangered my life 
by submitting to the transfusion of blood. 

In the first period of my studied, i exerted the 
powers of my body more than those of toy mind, 
and was not without hopes that fame might be pur* 
chased by a few broken bones without the toil iof 
thinking ; but having been shattered by some violent 
«xperima:it$, and constrained to confine myself to my 
books, I passed six aiid thirty years in searchii^ the 
treasures of ancient wisdom, but am at last amply 
recompensed for all my perseverance. 

The curiosity of the present race of philosophers, 
having been long exercised upon d^tricity, has been 
lately transformed to magnetism ; the qualiti^9 of the 

'*^ ft is said, that Dr. Johnson once lodged in the s^me hpufit 
vrijth a man who broke his legs in ftttempting to fly. C. . 
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loacistf>ne have been investigated/ if not with much 
advantage, yet with great applause; and as the higjh- 
est praise of art is to imitate nature, 1 hope no man 
will think the makers of artificial magnets celebrated 
or reverenced above their deserts. 

I have for some time employed myself in the 
same practice, but with deeper knowledge and more 
extensive views. While my contemporaries were 
touching needles and raising weights, or busying 
themselves with inclination and variation, I have 
been examining those qualities of magnetism wliid^ 
may be applied to the accommodation and happiness 
of common life. I have left to inferiour understandings 
the care of conducting the sailor through the hazards 
of tlie ocean, and reserved to myself the more difficult 
and illustrious province iof^ preserving the connubial 
compact from violation, and |g^ing mankind free for 
ever from the danger of supposititious children, and 
the torments of fruitless vigilance and mixious sus- 
picion. 

To defraud any man of his due praise is miworthy 
« of a philosopher ; 1 shall th^efore openly confess, 
that I owe. the first hint of this inestimable secret ta 
the llabbi Abraham Ben Hannase^ who, in his treatise, 
of precious stones, has left this account of the mag- 
net; »0''OKb«pn, &c. " The calamita, or load- 
*^ stone that attracts iron, produces many bad fanta- 
'* sies in man. Women fly from this stone. If 
** therefore any husband be disturbed with jealousy, 
*' and tear lest his wife converses with other men, 
" let him lay this stone upon her while she is asleep. 
^* Xf she be pure, she will, when she wakes, clasp her 
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" husband fondly in her anns ; but if she be guilty^ 
" she will fall out of bed, and run awg^y/* 

When I first read this wonderful passage, I could 
not easily conceive why it had remained hitherto un- 
regarded in such a zealous competition for magneticnl 
fame. It would surely be unjust to suspect that any 
of the candidates are strangers to the name or worJ&^ 
of Rabbi Jbraham, or to conclude, from a late ediqt 
of the royal society ia favour of the English language, 
that philosophy and literature are' no longer to act in 
concert. Yet, how should a quality so useful escape 
promulgation, but by the obscurity of the language 
in which it was delivered? Why are footman and 
chambermaids paid on every side for keeping secrets, 
which no caution nor expense could secure from the 
all-penetrating magnet? Or, why are so many wit- 
nesses summoned, and so many artifices practised, to 
discover what so easy an experiment would infallibly 
reveal? 

Full of this perplexity, I read the lines of Abra- 
ham to a friend, who advised mc not to expose my 
life by a raad indulgence of the love of fame; hc^ 
warned me by the fate of Orpheus ^ that knowledge 
or genius could give no protection to tlie invader of 
female prerogatives; assured me that neither the^ 
armour of Achilles^ nor the antidote of Mithridate*% 
would be able to preserve me ; and counseljed me, if 
I could not live without renown, to attempt the acqui* 
«ition of universal empire, in which the honour would 
perhaps be equal, and the danger certainly be less* 

I, a solitary student, pretend not to much know- 
lodge of the world, but am unwilling to tliink it so 
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generally corrupt, as that a scheme for the detection 
of incontinence should bring any danger upon its in* 
▼entor. My friend has indeed told me that all the 
women will be my enemies, and that, however I flatter 
oiyself with hopes of defence from the men, I shall 
certainly find myself deserted in the hour of dangen 
Of the young men, said he» some will be afraid of 
sharing the disgrace of their mothers, and some the 
danger of their mistresses ; of those who are married, 
part are already convinced of the falsehood of their 
wives, and. part shut their eyes to avoid conviction; 
few ever sought for virtue in marriage, and therefore 
few will try whether they have found it. Almost 
every man is careless or timorous, and to trust is 
easier and safer than to examine. 

The$e observations discouraged me, till I began to 
consider what reception I was likely to find among 
the ladies, whom I have reviewed under the three 
classes of maids, wives, and widows, and cannot but 
Iiope that I may obtain some countenance amoiKg 
them. The single ladies I suppose universally ready 
to patronize my method, by which connubial wicked^ 
ness may be detected, since no woman 'marries with 
a previous design to be unfaithful to her husband. 
And, to keep them steady in my cause, I promise 
never to sell one of my magnets to a man who steals 
« girl from school ; marries a woman forty years 
younger than himself; or emplqys the authority ofi 
parents to obtain a wife M'itiiout her own consent 

Among the married ladies, notwithstanding the 
insinuations of slander, yet I resolve to believe, that 
the greater part are my friends, and am at least con- 
yiQcedy that they who demand the test, and sqppear 09 
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my side^ will supply, by their spirit, die deficiency of 
their numbers, and that their enemies will shrink and 
quake at the sight of a tnagnet, as the slaves of Scy^ 
thia fled from the scourge. 

The widows will be confederated in my favour by 
tiieir curiosity, if not by their virtue ; for it may b« 
observed, that women who have outlived their hus^ 
bands, always think themselves entitled to superin* 
tend the conduct of young wives; and as they are 
themselves in no danger from this magnetick trial, I 
&hall expect them to be eminently and unanimously 
Kalous in recommending it. 

Wbith these hopes I shall, in a short time, offer to 
sale magnets armed with a particular metallick com* 
position, which concentrates their virtue, and deter* 
mines their agency* It is known that tlie efficacy 
of the magnet, in common operations, deplisnds much 
upon its armature, and it cannot be imagined, that 
a stone, naked, or cased only in the common manner, 
will discover the virtues ascribed to it by Rabbi 
Abraham. The secret of tliis. metal I shall carefully 
conceal, and, therefore, am not afraid of imitators, 
nor shall trouble the offices with solicitations for a 
patent. 

I shall sell them of different sizes, and various de^^ 
grees of strength. I have some of a bulk proper to 
be hung at the bed's head, as scare-crows, and some 
so small that they may be easily concealed. Some I 
have ground into oval forms to be hung at watches; 
and some, for the curious, I have set in wedding- 
rings, that ladies may never want an attestation of 
their innocence. Some I can produce so sluggish and 
inert, that they vrill not wX before the third failure; 
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and others so vigorous and animated, that they exert 
their influence against unlawful wishes, if they have 
been willingly and deliberately indulged. As it is 
my practice honestly to tell my customers the pro- 
perties of my magnets, I can judge, by their choice, 
of the delicacy of their sentiments. Many have been 
content to spare cost by purchasing only the lowest 
degree of efficacy, and all have started with terrour 
from those which operate upon tlie thoughts. One 
young lady only fitted on a ring of the strongest 
energy, and declared that she scorned to separate her 
wishes from her acts, or allow herself to think what 
she was forbidden to practise. 

I am, &c. 

, H£RM£T1CUS. 
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KuMB. 500. Saturday, February 1 5, 1 75i* 

ITfwo fcHt tnodkU qvtt mittchantvr amicts 

A Seneca, ffwt Pito 6aiiv«, qua Cotta $olekat 

l^rgirif nempe tt tiialu ttJa$cibuM oiim 

Mqjor kabebatur donandi gloria ; tolum 

Poscimvs ut cxnes civUiter ; hoc fatty tt tsto^ 

EstOy tt nunc tnultiy divt$ tibi pauptr amicis. Jtiv. 

No man expects (for who so much a sot 

Who has the times he lives in so forgot?) 

What StnecQf what Pwo us'd to send, 

To raise or to support q sinking friend. 

Those godlike men, to wanting virtue kind, 

Bounty well plac'd, preferred, and well designed. 

To all their titles, all that height of pc-nr'r, 

Which turns the brains of fools, and fools alone adore. 

When your poor client is condemn'd t' attend, 

Tis all we ask, receive him as a friend : - 

Descend to this, and tiien we ask no more; 

Bich to yourself, to all beside be poor. Bowlsi. 

To the RAMBLER. 

Mk. Rambler, 
CUCH is the tenderness or infirmity of many 
minds, that when any affliction oppresses them, 
they have in} mediate recourse to lamoitation and 
complaint, which, though it can only be allowed 
reasonable when evils admit of remedy, and then only 
when addressed to those from whom the remedy is 
expected, yet seems even in hopeless and incurable 
distresses to be natural, fiince those by whom it is not 
indulged, imagine that they give a proof of extraor^ 
dinary fortitude by suppressing it. 
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I am one of those who, with the Sancho of Cer- 
voiiteSy leave to higher: characters the merit of suffer^ 
ing in silence, and give vent without scruple to any 
sorrow that swells in my heart. It is therefore to m$ 
a severe aggravation of a calamity, when it is such as 
in the common opinion will not justify tfie acerbity 
of exclamation, or support the solemnity of vocal 
grief. Yet many pains are incident to a man of de* 
licacy, which the unfeeling world cannot be per- 
suaded to pity, and which, when they are separated 
from their peculiar and personal circumstances, will 
never be considered as important enough to claim 
attention, or deserve redress. 

Of this kind will appear to gross and vulgar ap- 
prehensions, the miseries which I endured in a morn- 
ing visit to Prospcro^ a man lately raised to wealth by 
a lucky project, and too much intoxicated by sudden 
elevation, or too little polished by thought and con- 
versation, to enjoy his present fortune with elegance 
and decency. 

We set out in the world together ; and for a long 
time mutually^ assisted each other in our exigencies, 
as either happened to have money or influence be- 
yond his immediate necessities. You know that 
nothing generally endears men so much as participa- 
tion of dangers and misfortunes; I therefore always 
considered Prospero as united with me in the strongest 
league. of kindness, and imagined that our friendship 
was only to be broken by the hand of death. I felt 
at his sudden shoot of success an honest and disin-^ 
terested joy; but as I want no part of his supcrflui* 
ties, am not willing to descend from that equality in 
which we hitherto have lived. 

Our 
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Our intimacy was regarded by mc as a dispensa- 
tion from ceremonial visits ; and it was so long be- 
fore I saw him at his new house, that he gently coin- 
plained of my neglect, and obliiijcd me to come on a 
day appointed. I kept my promise, but found that 
the unpatience of my friend arose n(it from any desire 
to communicate his happiness, but to enjoy his supe- 
riority. 

When I told my name at the door, the footman 
went to see if his master was at home, and, by the 
tardiness of his return, gave me reason to suspect that 
time was taken to deliberate. He then informed me, 
that Prospero desired my company, and showed the 
staircase carefully secured by mats irom the pollution 
of my feet. Tlie best apartments were ostentatiously 
set open, that I might have a distant view of the mag* 
Dificence which I was not permitted to -approach ; 
and my old friend receiving me with all tlie insolence 
of condescension at the top of the stairs, conducted 
me to a back room, where he told me he always 
breakfasted when he bad not great company. 

On the floor where we sat, lay a carpet covered 
with a cloth, of which Prospero ordered his servant 
to lift up a comer, that I might contemplate the 
brightness of the colgurs, and the elegance of the 
texture, and asked me whether I had ever seen any 
thing so fine before? I did not gratify his folly with 
any outcries of admiiation, but coldly bade the foot*. 
man let down the cloth. 

We then sat down, and I began to hope that pride 
was glutted with persecution, when Prospero desired 
that 1 would give tlie servant leave to adjust the cover 
of my cb^ir, wliicb was ^pt ^ little a9id^ to $how the 
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damask ; he informed me that he had bespoke ordU 
n^ry chairs for common use, but had been disap* 
pointed by his tradesman. I put the chair aside with 
my foot, and drew another so hastily, tliat I was 
icntreated not to rumple the carpet 

Breakfast was at last set, and as I was not willing 
to indulge the peevishness that began to seize me, I 
commended the tea; Prospera then told me, that 
another time I should taste his finest sort, but that 
he had only a very small quantity remaining, and 
reserved it for those whom he thought iximself obliged 
to treat with particular respect 

While we were conversing upon such subjects as 
imagination liappened to suggest, he frequently di- 
gressed into directions to tlie servant that waited, 
or made a slight iiK|uiry after the jeweller or silver- 
smith ; and once, as I was pursuing an argument 
with some degree of earnestness, he started from his 
posture of attention, and ordered, that if lord Lofty 
called on him that morning, he should be shown into 
the best parlour. 

My patience was yet not wholly subdued I was 
willing to promote his satisfaction, and therefore ob- 
served that the figures on the china were eminently 
pretty. Prospero had now an opportunity of calling 
for his Ihxsden china, which, says he, I always asso-^ 
tnate with my chased tea-kettle. The cups were 
brought; I once resolved not to have looked upon 
them, but my curiosity prevailed. When I had ex- 
amined them a little, Prospero desired me to set thenj 
down, for they who were accustomed only to com- 
mon dishes, seldom handled china with much care. 
You will, I hope, commend my philosophy, whej 
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I tell you that I did not dasli his baubles to ti^ 
^ound. 

He was now so much elevated ^ntb his own great- 
ness, that he thought some humili^necessary to avert 
the glance of eilvy, and therefore told me, witih an 
air of soft composure, that I was not to estiinatrlife 
by extcfnat appearance, that all these shinincr acqui- 
sitions had added little to his happiness, that he still 
remembered with pleasure the days in which he and 
I were upon the level, and had often, in the moment 
of reflection, been doubtful, whether he should lose 
much by chan^ng his condition for mine. 

I began now to be afraid lest his pride should, by 
sHence and submission, be emboldened to insults that 
could not easily be born, and therefore coolly con- 
sidered how I should repress it without such bitter- 
ness of reproof as I was yet unwilling to use. But 
he interrupted my meditation, by asking leave to be 
dressed, and told me, that he had promised to attend 
some ladies in the park, and, if I was going the samei 
way, would take me in his chariot I had no incli* 
fiation to any other favours,* and therefore left him 
without any intention of seeing him agiun, unless 
ifome misfortune should restore his understanding. 

I am, &c. 

ASPER, 



Though I am not wholly insensible of the provo* 
lations which my correspondent has received, I can* 
hot altogether commend the keenness of his resent- 
Ikient, nor encourage him to persist in his resolution 
Df breakings off all commerce with his old acquaint- 
ance. 
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ance. One of the golden precepts of Fytkagwa$ 
c^irect!!, that a friend should iiot be hated for littU 
faults ; and surely he, upon whom nothing worse can 
be charged, than that he mats his stairs, and covers 
kis carpet, and sets out his j&nery to show before 
those whom he does not admit to use it, has yet com^* 
mitted nothing that should exclude him from common 
degrees of kindness. Such improprieties often pro* 
ceed rather from stupidity than malice. Those who 
thus shine only to dazzle, are influenced merely by 
custom and example, and neither examine, nor are 
qualified to examine, the motives of their own prac<> 
tice, w to state the nice limits between elegance and 
Mtentotion. They are often innocent of the pasi 
which their vanity produces, and insult others when 
tiiey have no worse purpose than to please them« 
Helves. 

He that too much refines his delicacy will always 
endanger his quiet. Of those with whom nature and 
virtue oblige us to converse, some arc ignorant of the 
art of pleasing, and offend when they design to ca^ 
less; some are negligent, and gratify themselves 
without regard to the quiet of another; some per<^ 
haps, are malicious, and feel no greater satisfaction 
in prosperity, than that of raising envy and trampling 
inferiority. But, whatever be the motive of insult, 
jt is always best to overlook it, for folly scarcely 
can deserve resentment, and malice is puuisb^d \>f 
neglect*. 

• The character of Prospero, it is universally acknowledged, 
wiuitateoded for Garrick, who, sa>« Mr. Boswell, " aever enlir^ljr 
Ibrsaye its pointed satire/ C« 
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Numb. 201. Tuesday, JPeftri/ary 18, 1752.. 



-Sanctus haberi 



Promissique tenax d%cti$ fatuque mereris t 

Agnosco pracerem^ JtsV* 

Convince the world that you're devout and. true; 

Be just in all you say, and all you do; 

Whatever be your birth, you're sure to be ^ 

A peer of the fir«t magnitude to m«. Stkthbt.' 

OOVLE has observed, that ttie excellency of 
manufactures, and the facility of labour,* would 
be much promoted, if the various expedients ^ttct 
contrivances which lie concealed in private hands, 
were by reciprocal communications made generally 
known ; for there are few operations that are not per- 
formed by one or other with some peculiar advantages, 
which, though singly of little importance, would, by 
conjunction and concurrence, open new inlets ti^ 
knowledge, and give new powers to diligence. 

There are, in like manner, several moretl excellen- 
cies distributed among the different classes of a com- 
munity. It was said by Ctgacius^ that he never read 
more than one book, by which he was not instructed; 
and he that shall inquire after virtue with ardour and 
attention, will seldom find a man by whose example 
or sentiments he may not be improved. 

Every profession has some essential and apprqpri- 
ate virtue, without which there can be no hope of 
honour or success, and which, as it is more or less 
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cultivated, confers within its sphere of activity dif- 
ferent degrees of merit and reputation. As the 
astrologers range the subdivisions of mankind under 
the planets which they suppose to influence their 
liveS) the moralist may distribute them according to 
the virtues which they necessarily practise, and con- 
sider tliem as distinguished by prudence or fortitude, 
diligence or patience. 

So much are the modes of excellence settled by 
time and place, that men may be heard boasting in 
one street of that which they would anxiously con- 
ceal in another. The grounds of scorn and esteem, 
the topicks of praise and satire, are varied according 
to the several virtues or vices which the course of life 
has disposed men to admire or abhor; but he who is 
solicitous for his own improvement, must not be 
limited by local reputation, but select from every 
tribe of mortals their characteristical virtues, and 
constellate in himself the scattered graces which shine 
;single in other men. 

The chief praise to which a trader aspires is that 
of punctuality, or an exact and rigorous observance 
of commercial engagements; nor is there any vice 
of which he so much dreads the imputation, as of 
negligence and instability. This is a quality which 
the interest of mankind requires to be diffused 
through all the ranks of life, but which many seem 
to consider as a vulgar and ignoble virtue, below 
ttie ambitipn of greatness or attention of wit, scarcely 
requisite among men of gayety and spirit, and sold 
at its highest rate when it is sacrificed to a froUck or 
a jest. 

Vol. VL ' Aa Every 
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Every man has daily occasion to remark whsit vexa- 
tions arise from this privilege of deceiving one ano- 
ther. I'he active and vivacious have so long dis^ 
dained the restraints of truth, that promises and 
appointments have lost their cogency, and both 
parties neglect their stipulations, because each con- 
cludes that they will be broken by the other. 

Negligence is first admitted in small affairs, arid 
strengthened by petty indulgences. He that is not 
yet hardened by custom, ventures not on the viola- 
tion of important engagements, but thinks himself 
bound by his word in cases of property or danger, 
though he allows himself to forget at what time he 
is to meet ladies in the park, or at what tavern his 
friends are expecting him. 

This laxity of honour would be more tolerable, 
if it could be restramed to the play-house, the ball- 
room, or the card-table; yet even there it is suf- 
ficiently troublesome, and darkens those moments 
with expectation, suspense, and resentment, which 
are set aside for pleasure, and firom which we natu- 
rally hope for unmingled enjoyment, and total re- 
laxation. But he that suffers the slightest breach in 
his morality, can seldom tell what shall enter it, or 
how wide it shall be made ; when a passage is open, 
the influx of corruption is every moment wearing 
down opposition, and by slow degrees deluges the 
heart. 

AUger entered the w^ofld a youth of lively ima- 

^gination, extensive views, and untainted principles. 

His curiosity incited him to range ffoni place ' to 

place, and try all the varieties of conversation ; his 
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elegance of address and fertility of ideas gained him 
friends wherever he appeared ; or at least he found 
the general kindness of reception always shown to a 
young man whose birth and fortune give him a claim 
to notice, and who has neither by vice or folly de- 
stroyed his privileges. Aliger was pleased with this 
general smile of mankind^ and was industrious to 
preserve it by compliance and officiousness, but did 
not suffer his desire of pleasing to vitiate his inte- 
grity. It was his established maxim, that a promise 
is never to be broken ; rior was it without long re- 
luctance that^he once suffered himself to be drawn 
away from a festal engagement by the importunity 
of another company. 

He spent the evening, as is usual in the rudi- 
ments of vice, in perturbation and imperfect en- 
joyment, and met his disappointed friends in the 
morning with* confusion and excuses. His compa- 
nions, not accustomed to such scrupulous anxiety, 
laughed at his uneasiness, compounded the offence 
for a bottle, gave him courage to break his word 
again, and again levied the penalty. He ventured 
the same experiment upon another society, and 
found them equally 'ready to consider it as a venial 
fault, always incident to a man of quickness and 
gayety ; till, by degree, he began to think himself 
at liberty to follow the last invitation, and was no 
longer shocked at the turpitude of falsehood, tte 
made no difficulty to promise his presence at dis- 
tant places, and if listleshess happened to creep 
upon him^ would sit at home witii great tranquil- 
lity^ and has often simk to sleep in a chair^ while 
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bt held ten tables in contiaual expectations of his 
entrance. 

It was so pleasant to live in perpetual vacancy, 
that he soon dismissed his attention as an useless in* 
crnnbrance, and resigned himself to carelesness and ^ 
difisipation, without any regard to the future or the 
past, or any other motive of action than the impulse 
of a sudden desire, or the attraction of immediate 
pleasure. The absent were immediately forgotten, 
and the hopes or fears felt by others, had no influ* 
ence upon his conduct He was in speculation 
completely Just, but never kept his promise to a 
creditor; he was benevolent, but always deceived 
those friends whom he undertook to patronize w 
assist; he was prudent, but suffered his affairs to be 
embarrassed for want of regulating his accounts at 
stated times. He courted a young lady, and when 
the settlements were drawn, took a ramble into the 
country on the day appointed to sign them. He 
resolved to travel, and sent his chests on ship- 
board, but delayed to follow them till he lost his 
passage. He was summoned as an evidence in a 
cause of great important, and loitered on the way 
till the trial was past It is said that when he 
had, with great expense, formed an interest in a 
borough, his opponent contrived, by some agents 
who knew his temper, to lure him away on. the 
day of election. 

His benevolence draws him into the commission 
of a thousand crimes, which others less kind or 
civil would escape. His courtesy invites applica- 
tion; his promises produce dependants ; he has his 
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pockets filled with petitions^ which he intend^s some 
time to deliver and enforce, and his table covered 
with letters of request, with w hich he purposes to 
comply ; but time slips impeitreptibly away, while 
he is either idle or busy ; hi^ friends lose their op- 
portunities, and charge upon him tli^ifmiscarriagei^ 
and calamities. 

This character, however contemptible, is not pe- 
culiar to Aliger. They whose activity of imagina- 
tion is often shifting the scenes of expectation, are 
frequently subject to such sallies of caprice as make 
all their actions fortuitous, destroy the value of their 
friendship, obstruct the efficacy of their virtues, and 
set them below the meanest of those that persist in 
tiicir resolutions,' execute what they design, and per- 
-form what they have promised* 
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Numb. 202. Saturday, JFeftri/arySSj 1752. 

*Awx¥iot t* ivHxpXf Axf4,vpitt, ^i^ci. CaLLIMACHITB. 

From no affliction is the poor exempt ; 

He thinks each eye surveys him with contempt^ 

Unmanly poverty sabdues the heart, 

Cankers each woundy and sharpens ev'ry dart. F. Lewis. 

A MONG those who have endeavoured to pro- 
mote learning, and rectify judgment, it has 
been long customary to complain of the abuse of 
words, which are often admitted to signify things so 
different, that, instead of assisting the understanding 
as vehicles of knowledge, they produce, errour, dis- 
sension, and perplexity, because what is affirmed in 
one sense, is received in another. 

If this ambiguity sometimes embarrasses the most 
solemn controversies, and obscures the demonstra- 
tions of science, it may well be expected to infest 
the pompous periods of declaimers, whose purpose 
is often only to amuse with fallacies, and change the 
colours of truth and falsehood ; or the musical com- 
positions of poets, whose style is professedly figura- 
tive, and whose heait is imagined to consist in dis- 
trt ting words from their original meaning. 

There are few words of which the reader believes 
himself better to know tlie import than of poverty ; 

yet. 
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yet, whoever studies either the poets or philosophers, 
will find such an account of the condition expressed 
by that term as his experience or observation will 
riot easily discover to be true. Instead of the mean- 
ness, distress, complaint, anxiety, and dependance, 
which have hitherto been combined in his ideas of 
poverty, he will read of content, innocence, and cheer- 
fulness, of health and safety, tranquillity iand freedom; 
p{ pleasures not known but to men unencumbered 
with possessions; and of sleep that sheds his balsamick 
anodynes only on the cottage. Such are tlie blessings 
to be obtained by the resignation of riches, that kings 
might descend from their thrones, and generals 
retire from a triumph, only to slumber undisturbed 
in the elysium of poverty. 

If these authors do not deceive us, nothing can 
be more absurd than that perpetual contest for wealth 
which keeps the world in commotion ; nor any com- 
plaints more justly censured than those which proceed 
from want of the gifts of fortune, \Yhich we are taught 
by the great masters of moral wisdom to consider as 
golden shackles, by which the wearer is at once dis- 
abled and adorned ; as luscious poisons which may 
for a time please the palate, but soon betray their 
'malignity 'by languor and by pain. 

It is the great privilege of poverty to be happy 
unenyied, to be healthful without physick, and secure 
without a guard ; to obtain from the bounty of nature, 
what the great and wealthy are compelled to procure 
by the help of artists and attendants,, of flatterers 
and spies. 

But it will be. found upon a nearer view, that 
they who extol the happiness of poverty, do not 
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mean the same state with those who deplore its 
miseries. Poets have their imaginations filled with 
ideas of magnificence; and being accustomed to 
contemplate the downfal of empires, or to contrive 
forms of lamentations for monarchs in distress, rank 
all the classes of mankind in a state of poverty, who 
make no approaches to the dignity of crowns. To 
be poor, in the epick language, is only not to com- 
mand the wealth of nations, nor to have fleets and 
armies in pay. 

Vanity has perhaps contributed to this impro- 
priety of style. He that wishes to become a philo- 
sopher at a cheap rate, easily gratifies his ambition 
by submitting to poverty when he does not feel it, 
and by boasting his contempt of riches, when he 
has already more than he enjoys. He who would 
show the extent of his views, and grandeur of his 
conceptions, or discover his acquaintance with splen- 
dour and magnificence, may talk like Cowley^ of an 
humble station and quiet obscurity, of the paucity 
of nature's wants, and the inconveniencies of super- 
fluity, and at last, like him, limit his desires to five 
hundred pounds a year; a fortune, indeed, not exu- 
berant, when we compare it with the expenses of 
pride and luxury, but to which it little becomes a 
philosopher to afiix tlie name of poverty, since no 
man can, with any propriety, be termed poor, who 
does not see the greater part of mankind richer than 
himself. 

As little is the general condition of human life un* 
derstood by the panegyrists and historians, who amuse 
us with accounts of the poverty of heroes and sages. 
Riches are of no value in themselves, their use is dis- 
covered 
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covered only in that which they procure. They arc 
not coveted, unless by narrow understandings, which 
confound the means w ith the end, but for the sake of' 
power, influence, and esteem; or, by some of less 
elevated and refined sentiments, as necessary to sen- 
sual enjoyment. 

The pleasures of luxury, many have, without un- 
common virtue, been able to despise, even when 
affluence and idleness have concurred to tempt them; 
and therefore he who feels nothing from indigence but 
the want of gratifications which lie could not in any 
other condition make consistent with innocence, has 
given no proof of eminent patience. Esteem and in- 
fluence every man desires, but they are equally pleas- 
ing, and equally valuable, by whatever means they , 
are obtained; and whoever has found the art qf 
securing them without the help of money, ought, in 
reality, to be accounted rich, since he has all that 
riches can purchase to a wis^.man. Cincmnatus^ 
though he lived upon a few acres cultivated by his 
own hand, was sufficiently removed from all the evils 
generally comprehended under the name of poverty, 
when his reputation was such, that the voice of his - 
country called him from his farm to take absolute 
command into his hand ; nor was Diogenes much 
mortified by his residence in a tub, where he was 
honoured with the visit of Alexander the Great 

The same fallacy has conciliated veneration to the 
religious orders. When we behold a man abdicating 
the hope of terrestrial possessions, and precluding 
himself, by an irrevocable vow, from the pursuit and 
acquisition of all that his fellow beings consider as 
worthy of wishes and endeavours^ we are immediately 
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struck with the purity, abstraction, and firmness of 
his mind, and regard him as wholly employed in se- 
curing the interests of futurity, and devoid of any 
other care than to gain d,t whatever price the surest 
passage to eternal rest. 

Yet, what can die votaiy be justly said to have lost 
of his present happiness ? If he resides in a convent, 
he converses only with men whose condition is the 
tsame with his own ; he has, from the munificence of 
the founder, all the necessaries of life, and is safe from 
that destitution^ which Hooker declares to be such an 
impediment to virtue^ as^ till it be removed, suffereth 
4fiot the mind of man to admit any other care. All 
temptations to. envy and competition are shut out 
from his retreat ; he is not pained with the sight of 
unattainable dignity, nor insulted with the bluster of 
insolence, or the smile of forced familiarity. If he 
wanders abroad, the sanctity of his character amply 
compensates all other distinctions ; he is seldom seen 
but with reverence, nor heard but with submission. 

It has been remarked, that death, though" often 
defied in the field, seldom fails to terrify when it ap- 
proaches the bed of sickness in its natural horrour : 
so poverty may easily be endured, while associated 
with dignity and reputation, but will always be shun- 
ned and dreaded, when it is accompanied with 
ignominy and contempt. 
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Numb. 203. Tuesday, February 25, 1759. 

Cum volet ilia dks, quce nil nisi corporis hujus 

Jus kabety inctrti spatium mihijiniat cevi. Ovid. 

Come, soon or late, death's undetermined day, 

This mortal being only can decay. W£lsted« 

TT seems to be the fate of man to seek all his con- 
solations in futurity. The time present is seldom 
able to fill desire or imagination with immediate en- 
joyment, and we are forced to supply its deficiencies 
by recollection or anticipation. 

Every one has so often detected the fallaciousness 
of hope, and tlie inconvenience of teaching himself to 
expect what a thousand accidents may preclude, that, 
^hen time has abated the confidence with which 
youth rushes out to take possession of the world, we 
endeavour, or wish, to find entertainment in the re- 
view of life, and to repose upon rea,l facts and certain 
experience. This is perhaps one reason, among 
many, why age delights in narratives. 

But so full is the world of calamity, that every 
source of pleasure is polluted, and every retirement 
of tranquillity disturbed. When time has supplied 
us with events sufficient to employ our thoughts, it 
has mingled them with so many disasters, that wc 
shrink firom their remembrance, dread their intrusion 
upon our minds, and fly from them as from enemies 
that pursue us with torture. 

No 
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No man past tlie middle point of life can sit down 
to feast upon tl)e pleasures of youth without finding 
the banquet embittered by tlie cup of sorrow; he 
may revive lucky accidents, and pleasing extrava- 
gancies ; many days of harmless frolick, or nights of 
honest festivity, will perhaps recur; or, if he haa 
been engaged in scenes of action, and acquainted 
ivith affairs of difficulty and vicissitudes of fortune, 
he may enjoy the nobler pleasure of looking back 
upon distress firmly supported, dangers resolutely 
encountered, and opposition artfully defeated. JEneas 
properly comforts his companions, when^ after the 
horrours of a storm, they have landed on an unknown 
and desolate country, w^ith the hope that their mise- 
ries will be at some distant time recounted with de- 
light There are few higher gratifications than that 
of reflection on surmounted evils, when they were not 
incurred nor protracted by our fault> and neither 
reproach us with cowardice nor guilt 

But this felicity is almost always abated by the re* 
fiection that tliey with whom we should be most 
pleased to share it are iiow in the grave. A few 
years make such havock in human generations, that 
we soon sec ourselves deprived of those with whoip 
we entered the world, and whom the participaticm of 
pleasures or fatigues had endeared to our reoiem- 
brance. The man of enterprise recounts his .adven- 
tures and expedients, but is forced, at the close of the 
relation, to pay a sigh to the names of those that cqii- 
ti'ibuted to his success ; he that passes his life amoi^ 
the gayer part of mankind, has bis remembrance 
stored with remarks and repartees of wits, whose 
sprightliness and memment are now lost in pecpetu^l 
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silence ; the trader, whose industry has supplied the 
want of mheritance, repines in solitary plenty at the 
absence of companions, with whom he had planned 
out amusements for his latter years; and theschofairy 
^hose merit^^ after a long series of efforts, raises him 
from obscurity, looks round in vain from his exalta- 
tion for his old friends or enemies, whose applause or 
mortification would heighten his triumph. 

Among Martiafs requisites to happiness is, Ra 
non paria laborcy sed relict a^ an (estate not gained by 
industry, but left by inheritance. It is necessary to 
the completion of every good, that it be timely obs 
tained; for whatever comes at the close of life wil^ 
come too late to give much delight; yet all human 
happiness has its defects. Of what ve do not gda 
for ourselves we have only a faint and imperfect frui^ 
tion, because we cannot compare the difference be^* 
tween want and possession, or at least can derive 
from it no conviction of our own abilities, nor any 
increase of self-esteem; what we acquire by bravery 
or science, by mei^tal or corporal diligence, comes at 
last when we cannot communicate, and therefore 
cannot enjoy it ., 

Thus every period of life is obliged to boiTow its 
happiness from the time to come. In youth we have 
nothing past to entertain us, and in age, we derive 
little from retrospect but hopeless sorrow. Yet the 
future likewise has its limits, which the imagination 
dreads to approach, but which we see to be not iar 
distant The lass of our friends and companions 
impresses hourly upon us. the necessity of our own 
departure; we know that tlie schemes of pian are 
guickly at an end, that we must soon lie down in the^ 

grave 
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grave with the forgotten multitudes of fomier ages, 
and yield our place to othei^, who, like us, shall be 
driven a while by hope or fear, about the surface of 
the earth, and then like us be lost in the shades c^ 
death. 

Beyond this termination of our material existence, 
we are therefore obliged to extend our hopes ; and 
almost every man indulges his imagination with 
something, which is not to happen till he has changed 
his manner of being : some amuse themselves with 
Mtails and settlements, provide for the perpetuation 
of families and honours, or contrive to obviate the 
dissipation of the fortunes, which it has been their 
business to accumulate ; others, more refined or ex- 
alted, congratulate their own hearts upon the future 
extent of their reputation, the reverence of distant 
nations, and the gratitude of unprejudiced posterity. 

They whose souls are so chained doMn to coffers 
and tenements, that they cannot conceive a state in 
which they shall look upon them with less solicitude^ 
are seldom attentive or flexible to arguments; but 
the votaries of fame are capable of reflection, and 
therefore may be called to reconsider the probability 
of their expectations. 

• -Whether to be remembered in remote times be 
worthy of a wise man's wish, has not yet been satis- 
factorily decided ; and, indeed, to be long remem- 
bered, can happen to so small a number, that the bulk 
of mankind has very little interest in the question. 
There is never room in the world for more than a 
certain quantity or measure of renown. The neces* 
eary business of life, the immediate pleasures or pains 
of every condition, leave m not leisure beyond a fixed 
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proportion for contemplations which do not forcibly 
influence our present welfare. When this vacuity is 
filled, no characters can be admitted into the circu- 
lation of faiqe, but by occupying the place of some 
that must be thrust into oblivion. The eye of the 
mind, like that of the body, can only extend its view 
to new objects, by losing ^^t of those which are 
now before it 

Reputation is therefore a meteor, which blazes a 
tvhile and disappears forever; and, if we except a 
few transcendent and invincible names, which no re- 
volutions of opini(Mi or length of time is able to sup- 
press ; all those that engage our thoughts, or diversify 
our conversation, are every moment hasting to obscu- 
rity, as new favourites are adopted by fashion. 
' It is not therefore from this world, that any ray of 
Comfort can proceed, to cheer the gloom of the last 
hour. But futurity has still its prospects; there is 
yet happiness in reserve, which, if we transfer our at- 
tention to it, will support us in the pains of disease^ 
and the languor of decay. This happiness we may 
fexpect with confidence, because it is out of the power 
of chance, and may be attained by all that sincerely 
desire and eEimestly pursue it. On this therefore 
every mind ought finally to rest Hope is the chief 
Messing of man, and that hope only is rational^ of 
^liich we are certafai that it cannot deceive us. 
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Numb. 204. Saturday, February 29, 1 752. 

Nemo tarn divos habuit foventeSf 

Crmtinumut possit s^i poUkeri, Seneca.* 

Of heaven's protection who can be - 

So confident to utter this — I 

To-morrow I will spend in bliss» F« Lewis* 

VEGEDy lord of Ethiopia^ to the inhabitants of 
the world: To tlie,6ons of presumption^ humility 
and fear; and to the daughters of sorrow,^ content 
and acquie:icence. 

Thus, in the twenty-seventh y^r of his reign, 
spoke Seged, the monarch of forty nations^ the dis- 
tributor of the waters of the. -M/e.- " At length, 
" Segedy thy toib are at an end ; thou hast reconciled 
" disaffection, thou hast suppressed rebellion, thou 
V hast pacified the jealousies of thy courtiers, thou 
** hast chased war fix)m thy confines, and erected 
*' fortresses in the lands of thy enemies. All who 
*^ have offended thee, tremble in thy presence, and 
** wherever thy voice is heard, it is obeyed. Thy 
•* tjirone is surrounded by armies, numerous as the 
" Iticusts of tlie summer, and resistless as the blasts 
" of pestilence. Thy magazines are stored with am- 
^' munition, thy treasures overflow with the tribute 
*' of conquered kingdoms. Plenty waves upon thy 
" fields, and opulence glitters in thy cities. Thy 
" nod is ^ tlie earthquake that shakes the moun- 
^* tains, and thy smile as the. dawn of the vernal day. 

" la 
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" Ift thy hand is the strength of thousands, and thy 
" hesilth is the health of millions. Thy palace is 
^ gladdened by the song of praise, and thy path per- 
" Aimed by the breath of benediction. Thy subjects 
" gaze upon ttiy greatness, and think of danger or 
" misery no more. Why, Segedj wilt not thou par- 
" take the blessings thou bestowest? Why shouldst 
*^ thou only forbear to rejoice in this general felicity? 
" Why should thy iace be clouded with anxiety, when 
*^ the meanest of those who call thee sovereign, gives 
** the day to festivity, and the night to peace? At 
" length, iS'eg'c^/, reflect and be wise. What is the 
" gift of conquest but safety?. Why are riches col- 
" lected but to purchase happiness?" 

Seged then ordered the house of pleasure, built in 
an island of the lake of Dambea, to be prepared for 
bis reception, " I will retire," says he, " for ten days 
" from tumult and care, from counsels and decrees. 
" Long quiet is not the lot of the governors of na- 
" tions, but a cessation of ten days cannot be denied 
'* me. This short interval of happiness may surely 
*^ be secured from the interruption of fear or per- 
*' plenty, sorrow or disappointment. I will exclude 
" all trouble from my abode, and remove from my 
^ thoughts' whatever may confuse the harmony of 
" the concert, or abate the sweetness of the banquet. 
** I will fill the whole capacity of my soul with en- 
*^ joyment, and try what it is to live without a wish 
*^ unsatisfied." 

In a few days the orders were performed, and Seged 
basted to th^ palace of DambeOj which stood in an 
island cultivated only for pleasure, planted with every 
iower that spreads its colours to the sun, and every 
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shrub that shedk fragmnw in die air. In one pari of 
this extensive garden, were open walks for excursions 
in the mornbg; in^ another, thkk grooves, aod s3rat 
arbours, aad bubbling fountains, for repose at noon. 
All that GoiiUl solace Ihe sense, or flatter the foncy, 
all that industry eould extort from nature,, or wealth 
fornisli to ait, all that conquest ooidd seize, or bene* 
ficence attract, was o^ected tDgetiier, and every per- 
ception of ddli^t ^vas exeited and gnatified. 

Into this delicious region Seged sununoned all liie 
persoiis of his court,, who seemed eminently quidified 
\o receire or communicate pleasure. His cidl was 
i^eadily obeyed; the young, the fair, the vivacious, 
and the witty, were all in ha^ to be sated witk 
feficity. They sailed jocund over the labe, whicli 
seemed to smooth its sur&ce before thenoi: Their 
passage was cheered with nrasick, and their hearts 
dilated with expectation. 

Seged^ landing here with his baud of pleasure, de- 
termined from that hour to break off all acquaint- 
ance with discixitent, to gtv« his heart for ten days 
to ease and joffity, add tiien ML back to the com* 
mon stai(i of man; and suffer his life to be diveriafied, 
as before, witii joy and sonTow. 

He immediately enlered his chamber, to consider 
where he should b^i his circte of hap^iM3s& He 
had alt the artists of delight befofe him, but knew 
not w bom to call, since he could not ei^o j one, but 
by delaying the performance ^f anothei:. He diose 
and rejected, he iresdrved and cfamiged fab i«sohition, 
tHl lus foculties were harassad, and Ua Ihoughti ixm* 
fused; then returned to the apartment wiiere Iw 
presence was expeqtod, with languid eyea add clooded 

counte- 
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countenance, and spretA the infection of uneasinei^ 
over the whole assembly. He observed their d^)res<^ 
sion, and was offended, {or he found bisTexaUon in* 
creased by those vAiom he expected to dissipate and 
relieve it He retired again to his private chamber, 
and sou^t for consoiaticm in hB own mind; one 
thought flowed in upon another; a loi^ soccession 
of images seized his attention ; the moments ci^t 
imperceptibly away through the gk)om of pensive* 
ness, till, havmg recovered his tranquillity, he lifted, 
up his head, and saw the lake bri^itened by the set- 
ting sun. *' Such,'' said Seged M^iag, " is the 
** longest day of human existence : Before we have 
•^ learned to use it ; we find it at an end." 

The regret whidi he feit for the loss of so great a 
part of his first day, took from him all disposition to 
enjoy the evening; and^ B^er having endeavoured, 
for fte sake of his attendants, to force an air of 
gayety, and excite that min^ which Jbe could not share, 
he resolved to refer his hopes ia the next mcmiing, 
and lay down to partake with the slaves of labour 
and poverty the blessing of sleep. 

He. rose early (he second morning, and resolved 
now to be happy. He tiiereforo fixed upon the gate 
of the palace an edict, importmg, tlmt whoever^ 
during nine days, should appear in the presence of 
the king with a dejected countenance, or utter uiy 
feKpression of discontent or sorrow, should be driven 
for ever from the palace of Dambea. 

This edibt was immediately made known in every 
cjisudber of the court, ani^ bower of the gardens. 
Mirth was frighted away, and they who were before 
danckig ^ ti)e lawns, or singing in the shades, were 

B B 2 a| 
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at once engaged iiti the.care of regulating their lopks» 
that JSkged mi^t find his will punctually obeyed, and 
see nope .among them liable to banishment 

Seged now, met eveiy ^ice ^ttled in a smile ; but 
a smile that betrayed solicitude, timidky, and con- 
straint He accosted his favourites with familiarity 
and softness ; but they durst not speak without pre* 
medit^iion, lest they should be convicted of discon- 
tent or sorrow* He prpposed diversions, to which no 
objection. was made, because objection would have 
ipiplied uneasiness; but they were regarded with in- 
difference by the courtiers, who had no other, desire 
than to signalize themselves by clamorous exultation^ 
He offered various tppicks of conversation, but ob- 
tained only, forced jes,ts, and laborious laughter ; and, 
after many attempts to animate his train to .confi- 
dence and alacrity, was obliged to confess to hinjself 
the impotence of command, and resign another day 
to grief and disappointment 

He at last relieved his companions from their ter- 
rours, and shut himself up in his chamber to ascertain, 
by different measures, the fdidty of the succeeding 
days* At length he threw hiuiseif on, the bed, and 
closed hi§ eyes, but imagmed,'ip his sleep, that his 
palace ajid gardens were overwhelmed. by a^ inunda- 
tion, and wake^ with all the terrours of a man strug- 
gling in the water. -lie composed Himself agun to 
rest, but was affrighted by aa imaginary irruption 
into his kingdom j and i^triviug, a$ is. usua^in dre^s, 
without ability, to move, faijici^d hirnsplf b^rayed to 
bis ♦enemies, and again st^fjted up with ^orrour and 
mdigoatioH., .,..;.. 

.It was XiQyv day, and fear w^ so,^rongly im- 
pressed on his mind,^ that ^ could sleep no more. 
2 ^ ' . He 
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He rose/ but his thoughts were iftlled witii'the de- 
luge and invasion, nor was he abl6 to disengage his 
attention, or mingle with vacancy and ease in any 
amusement.^ At length his perturbation gave way to 
reason, and he resolved no longer to be harassed by 
visionary miseries ; but, before this resolution could 
be completed, half the day had elapsed : He felt a 
new conviction of the uncertainty of human schemes, 
and could not forbear to bewail the weakness of that 
being, whose quiet was to be interrupted by vapours 
of the fancy. Having been first disturbed by a 
dream, he afterwards grieved that a dream could 
disturb him. ' He at last discovered that hiis terrours 
and grief were equally vainy and that,* to lose the 
present in lamenting the past, was voluntarily to pro- 
tract a melancholy vision. The third day was how 
declining, and Seged again resolved to be b^ppy on 
the morrow. 



NaMB,305. Tuesday, MarcA 3, 1 752, 

■ Volat ambiguis 

Mobilis alls hora^ nee ulli 
Prctfiat veiox fortuna fidem. JS ek EC a. 

On fickle wings the minutes haslet 

And fortune's favours never last, F. Lvwis. 

/^N the fourth morning Segtd rose early, refreshed 

with sleep, vigorous with health, and eager with 

expectation. He entered the garden, attended by the 
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prmces and ladies of hb court, and seeing nothiig 
aboat him but my cheerfitlnesi, began to say to hi$ 
hearty " This day shall be a day of pleasure.'* The 
sun played upon the water, the birds warbled in the 
groves, and the gales quivered amcmg tiie branches^ 
He roved from walk to walk as ebance directed him, 
and sometimes listened to the songs, sometimes 
min^df^wilh the dancers, smnetimes let loose his 
imagination in flightB of merriment; and sometimes 
uttered gifave reflections, and sententious maxims^ 
and feasted on the admiration wkh which ^y were 
veeeived. 

Thus tiie day rolled on, withouk any . accident of 
vexation, or intrusion of melsmcholy thoughts. All 
that beheld him eau^t gladness from his looks, and 
the s^it of happiness conferred by himself filled his 
heart with satis&ction : But having passed three hours 
in this harmless luxury, he was alarmed on a sudden 
by an universal scream among the women, and turn- 
ing back, saw the whole assembly flying in conAisioh. 
A young crocodile had risen out of the lake, and was 
ranging the garden in wantonness or hunger. Seged 
beheld him with indignation, as a disturber of his 
felicity, and chased hbi back into the lake, but could 
not persuade his retinue to stay, or firee their hearts 
from the terrour which had seized upon them. The 
princesses inclosed themselves in the palace, and could 
yet scarcely believe themselves in safety. Every at- 
tention was fixed upon the late danger and escape, 
and no mind was any longer at leisure for gay sallieii 
or eareless prattle. 

Seged had now no other employmei^ than to con- 
template the innumerable casualties which lie in amr 
5 bush 
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l)iifthsi>n evety side to tsOmeepi the happmessof man, 
^and break ia upon th^ hour of delight and tranqtul- 
Uty. He bad, however; the consolation of thii^uig, 
that he had not %een now disappointed hy his omx 
iuilt, and that ; the accident wiik^h had blasteii the 
.hqies of the day mi^t easily be jM^veHted by future 
^Bution. 

That he might provide Ibr the pkasufe oC the next 
-moming^ he resolved to repeal his penal edict, since 
he had already found that 4iso(»teBt and niriaiidioty 
ivere not to be fri^ited away by the tbreato of autbo- 
rily^ and that Pleasure wo^d (Hily reside whare she 
M'as exempted from oontrol. He therefore invited 
all the compamons ef his retreat to unbounded plea- 
^an^, by proposing prizes for those ivho should^ on 
the following day, distinguish themsdives by ^y 
iesAive peHigqrmances ; the tal>les ^ the aateohamlier 
unei^ leo^red with gekl mA peai4s, fnd robes and 
garlands decreed the rewards oi Hioee who could 
mfine^eganee or hei^iten pleasure. 

At this dispky of riohes every eye immediately 
sparkled, and every tongue was busied 4n cetebrating 
'^e bounty and magnMierace of the emperor. But 
^hen Seged entered, in hopes of uncoimnon enter- 
^taimnent from univeiwl emulation^ he found that any 
passion too strongly ablated, puts an end to that 
tranquillity which is necessary to mirth, and that ikie 
mind that is^ to be moved by the gentle veittiiadons 
<fS gayety, qiu^t be lirst smoothed by a total calm. 
Whatever we ardently wish to gain, we must, in the 
§/axm degree, be afraid to lose, and fear and pleasure 
cannot dwell tc^^etiier. 

£B4 All 
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All was DOW care andjBolicitaide. Notb^ was 
done or spoken but wkb 80 visible an endeavour at 
perfection) as always failed to delight, Ihou^ it 
sometimes forced admiration : And Seged coyld not 
but^ observe with sorrow, that his prizes had nKMne 
influence than himseli As the evening approached, 
the contest grew more earnest, and .those who were 
forced to allow themselves excelleci^ beg^n to dis- 
cover the malignity of d^eat, &r8t by angry glances, 
and a^t last by contemptuous murmurs. Seged like- 
wi9e shared the anxiety of the day» for, copsid^ing 
himself as obliged to distribute with exact justice the ' 
prizes which hml been so zealously sought, he durst 
never remit his attenticm, but passed his time upoo the 
rack of doubt, in balancing different kinds of meri^ 
and adjusting the claims of all the competitors. 

At last, knowing that no exactness could satisfy 
those whose JtK)pes he should disappoint, and thinkii^ 
that, on a day set apart for. happioess, it would be 
cruel to oppress any heart with sorronis, he declared 
that all had pleased him alike, and dismissed all with 
presents of equal value. 

Seged soon saw that his caoticm had not been able 
to avoid offence. They who had believ^ them- 
selves i^ecure of the highest prizes, were not pleased 
to be levelled, with the crowd; arid though, by the 
liberality of the king, they received raoore than his 
promise had entitled them to expects they departed 
unsatisfied, because they were honoured with no 
distinction, and wanted an opportunity to triumph 
in the mortification of their opponents. ^'Behold 
*' here,'' said Seged^ " the condition of hiQi lyho 
" places his happiness in the happiness of others." 

He 
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' He then Tetired to meditste, and, while the courtiers 
were repining at his distributions, saw the fifth sun 
go diown in discontent 

The next dawn renewed his resolution to hk 
happy. But having learned how little he could 
effect by settled schemes or preparatory measure's, he 
thought it best to give up one day entirely to chance^ 
and left every one to please and be pleased his own 
way. 

This relaxation of regularity diffused a general 

complacence ^ough the whole court, and the 

emperor imagined, that he had at last found the 

secret of obtaining an interval of felicity. But as 

he was roving in this careless assembly with equal 

carelesness, he overheard one of his courtiers in a 

close arbour murmuring alone: ^^ What merit had 

'^ &ged above us, that we should thus fear and 

^[ obey him, a man^ whom, whatever he may have 

*' formerly performed, his luxury now shows to have 

** the same weakness with ourselves/' This charge 

affiected him the more, as it was uttered by one 

whom he had always observed among the most abject 

of his flatterers. At first his indignation prompted 

him to severity; but reflecting, that what was 

apoken, without intention to be heard, was to be 

eon^dered as only thought, and was, peihaps, but 

the sudden burst of casual and temporary vexation, 

he invented some decent pretaice to send him away, 

that his retreat might not be tainted with the breath 

j6f ienvy, and, after the struggle of deliberation was 

past, and all desire of revenge utterly Buppressed^ 

psisscd ti)^ evening not only with tranquillity, but 

tiiunsph, 
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tdumj^ though none but himself, whs consdous^if 
the vktoiy. 

The remembrance of bis demency cheered the 
liegkiniiig cf tlie seventh day, and aottiing hap- 
|)€ned to didturb tiie pleasure of Scgedj t31, looking 
^Md the tree that shaded him, he recdtnted, thai 
iiader a tree of the same kiml he had parsed the 
ai^t after his defeat in the idngdom of GoianuL 
The ref}ecti(xi on his loss, his dishonour, and the 
miscaJes which his subjects suffi^ned from the kivader, 
•filkd him with sadness. At last he shodk off idie 
wiei^ of scHTOw, and began to solace himself widi 
Ihs usual {Measures, when his tranquillity was again 
itislurbed by jealou^es which the late contest for the 
fxixs had produced, and which, ha(ving in vain tried 
to ipacify them by persuasioi]^ he was ibrced to ^ttence 
db;y cemtnaad. 

On tlie eighth nxnrning Scgedy^A awakened early 
by an cinusual hurry in the apartments, and inquir- 
ing the cause, was told that tlie ptrincess Balkis wa& 
seized with sicknes& He rose, and cajling the phy- 
sicians, found that they had iittle hope of her <peco*» 
very : Here was an end of jollity ; all his thoughts 
%vere now upon bis daughter, whose eyes he closed ooi 
4he tenth day. 

Such were the days which Seged of Etkkpia had 
appix>priated to a short respiration from the fiiti^ies 
of war and the. cares of government Tliis narrative 
he lias bequeathed to future generations, that no man 
hereafter may presume to say, ^' This day shall be a 
^ day of happinessv" 
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Numb. 206, Saturday, March 7, 1752. 



^-^--^^Propositi nondum pudet, atque tadan est mens^ 

Ui hma kumma putes, aliend vioere quadrd. Jmr. 

But hardtn'd by affronts, afid still the samt. 

Lost to all mtJ9t of honour and.of fame* 

The^ yei can'st love to hauut the great man's board, ^ 

And think no supper good but with a lord. Bowles* 



\7I7HEN IHogenes was once asked, what kind 
q£ wine he liked best? he answered, " That 
^' which is drunk at ihe cost of others." 

Though the character of Diogenes has never ex- 
cited any general zeal of itnitatioQ, there are many 
who resemble bim in his taste of wine ; many who 
are frugal, though not abstemious; whose appetites^ 
though too powerful for reason, are kept under re«- 
straint by atarice; and to whom all delicacies Ibse 
their flavour, wlien they cannot be obtained bfit at 
liieir own expense. 

Nothing produces more singularity of miinners 
and inconstancy of life, dian the conflict of oppo* 
site vices in the same mind. He that uniformly 
pursues any purpose, whether good or bad, has a 
settled principle of acticm ; and, as he may always 
find associates who are travelling tiie same way, is 
countenanced by example, and sheltered in the 
multitude ; but a man, actuated at once by different 

desiires. 
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desires, must move in a direction peculiar to hknsetf, 
nod suffer that reproach which we are naturally m- 
ciined to bestow on those who deviate fi'om the rest 
<f( the worM, even ivithont inquiring whether tfiey 
are worse or better. 

Yet this conflict of desires sometimes produces 
wonderful efforts. To riot in far-fetched dishes, 
or surfeit with unexhausted variety, and yet practise 
the most rigid economy, is surely an art which may 
justly draw the eyes of mankind upon them whose 
industry or judgment has enabled theni to attain it 
To him, indeed, who is content to break open the 
chests, or mortgage the manors, of his ancestors, 
that he hxay'hire the ministers of excess at the bi^b- 
est price, gluttony is an easy science ; yet we often 
hear the votaries of luxury boasting of the elegance 
which they owe to the taste of others ; relating with 
rapture the succession of dishes with which their 
cooks and caterers supply them ; and expectii^ their 
share of praise with tlie discoverers of arts and Ac 
milizers of nations. But to shorten the way to con- 
vivia] happiness, by eating without cost, is a secret 
hitherto in few hands, but which certainly deserves 
the curiosity of those whose principal employment is 
their dinner, and who see the sun rise with no other 
hope than that they shall fill their bellies before it 
sets. 

Of them that have within my knowledge ^at* 
tempted this scheme of happiness, the greater part 
have been immediately obliged to desist; and some, 
'whom their first attempts flattered with' success, were 
reduced by d^eaes to a fe^r tables, from which they 

were 
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^re at, last chased. to make way for. others; and 
having long habituated themselves to superfluous 
plenty, growled away their latter years in. discon- 
teoted competence. , 

None enter the regions of luxury with higher exi 
pectations than men of wit, who imagine, that tbe^ 
shall; never wstnt a welcome to that company whose 
ideas they can enlarge, or whose imaginations they 
can elevate, and believe themselves able to pay 
fior their wine >vith th^ mkth which it qualifies 
them to produce. Full of this opinion, they 
crowd, with little invitation, wherpver the smell 
9£ a feast allpres them, but are seldom encouraged 
to repeat their visits, being dreaded by the pert as 
rivals, and hated by the dull as disturbers of the 
coiiapany. 

Nq man has been so happy in gaming a^d keep* 
ing the privilege of living at. luxurious houses as Gu^ 
IqmluSy \yliOi after thirty years qf continual revelry, 
hm nOw e«ttablished,,by ufltcontroyerted prescription, 
his claim to partake of every entertainment, an^ 
whoise presence they who aspire to the praise erf* a 
i|uiQptuoui^ table are careful to procure on a day of 
ioaportaoce, by sending the invitation a fortnight 
b/efora . ... 

. Gjtlo^tilfis entered the world w^itliout any emincut 
de^ee of iperit ; but was careful ta frequent houseii 
yhere per^on^pf rank resorted. By being often seen, 
be beQ^vB:!^ in time known; andjr ftom sitting in the 
s^ine r$i9{p^ was suffered tQ mix in idle conversation^ 
or assisted to i^ll up a vacant hour, when bettci; 
jwpusenif>)t was. not reajJily to be had^. From tlig 
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cofiec-house he was sometimes tf^en away to dinner i 
and, as no man re&ses the acquamtanoe of hkn 
whom he sees admitted to femiHarity by others of 
equal dignity, when he had been met at a few tabks, 
he with less difficulty found the way to more, till at 
last he was regularly expected to appear whercnt 
preparations are made for a feast, within the circuit 
erf his acquaintance. 

When he was thus by accident initiated' in luxury, 
he felt in himself no inclination to retire from d, Kfe 
of so nmch pleasure, and therefore vcity seriously 
considered how he might continue it Great qualities^ 
or uncommon acccnnplishmente, he did not find 
necessary ; for he had already seen that merit father 
enforces respect than attracts ftMidness; and as he 
thought no folly greater than that of losing a dizttier 
for any other gratification, he often congratulated 
himself> tiiat he had none gS that disgustiBg excel* 
lence which impresses awe upon greatness, and cxn^* 
demns its possessors to the society of those who «re 
wise or brave, and indigent as themselves^ 

GulosuluSy having never allotted much of his time 
to books or meditation, had no opinion in philosophy 
^or politicks, and was not in danger of injuring ins 
interest by dogmatical positions, or violent contra- 
diction. If a dispute arose, he took care ta listen 
with earnest attention ; and, when ei^r speaker grew 
vehement and loud, turned towards him with eager 
quickness, and uttered a short phrase of adBfttrati(Xi| 
as if surprised by ^uch cogency of argumeirt as he 
had never known before. By this silent conces^ 
sion, he gjenerally preserved in eitlier cmitrovertist 

suq|i 
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9uch a coiMricliQa ai his avn superiorkyv ^ in- 
dined him rather to pity Atm irritatje his takv&ney^ 
and prevented tii066 outrages which ane aometiniea 
praduced hj the lage of defeat, or petalaace €f 
triumph. 

Gulomlns was never eoibarrassod but when be ma 
required to declare his sentiments before he had bGei» 
able to discover to which sida the master of the house 
ladiiiedy for it was his invariaUe rule to 9idtgpL tiie 
notions of those that invited him« 

It will sometiiiies happen that the insolence tA 
wealili breaks into contemptuousness, cht the turini^' 
fence of wine requires a vent; and Gulosidas sektoia 
feils of being singled out^in ^ucfa emergencies, as oae 
on whom any experiment of ribaldry may be safely 
tried. Sometimes Ins lordship finds himself incliiied 
to exiiibit a spectmen of raillery for the diversioa of 
his guests, and GuhsuUu always supplies him with a. 
sybjeeti^ merriment But he has te«med toconi^dhr 
rudeness and iadigpities as femiliartties that entitle 
hhn to greater freedom^: he comforts himself that 
those who treat aipd insult him pay for thdr laughter^ 
and that he keeps bis money while they enjoy their 
jest. 

His chief policy consists in selecting some dish from 
every course, and recommending it to the company^ 
with an air so decisive, that no one ventures to con« 
tradict him. By this practice he acquires at a feast 
a kind of dictatorial authority; his taste becomes the 
standard of pickles and seasoning, and he is vene^^ 
rated by the professors of epicurism, as the only man 
who understands the niceties of cookery. 

Wheu^ 
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Whenever a new sauce is incited, or any inno-. 
MjaHkOk made in the culinary system, he procure the 
earliest intelligence, and the most authentick receipt; 
and, by commuoicating his knowledge under proper 
sgunctions of secrecy, gains a right of tasting his 
own dish whenever it is prepared, that he may tell 
whether his directions have been fiilly understood. 

By this method of lii& Gulosulus has so impressed 
on bis imagination the dignity of feasting, that he has 
no other topick of talk, or subject of meditation. 
His calendar is a bill of fare ; he measures the year by 
successive dainties. The only common-places of his 
memory are his meals ; and if you ask him at ii^hat 
time an event happened, he considers whether he 
heard it after a dkiner of tuibot or venison. H& 
knows, indeed, that those who value themselves upon 
sense, learning, or piety^ speak of him with contempt ; 
but he considers them as wratches, envious or igno*^ 
rant, who do not know his happiness, or wish to 
supplant him; and declares to his friends, that he 
h fully satisfied with his ^wn conduct^ since he has 
fed every day on twenty dishes, and yet doubled his 
estate. 
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Numb. 207. Tuesday, March 10, 1753. 



Solve senesctntem mature sanus equum, ne 

Peccet ad extrenium ridendm. Hob. 

The voice of reason cries with winning force, 

Loose from the rapid car your aged horse, 

Iiest, in the race derided, left behind, 

He drag his jaded limbs and burst bif wind. Feancis, 



^UCH is the emptiness of human enjoyment, that 

we are always impatient of the present. Attain- 
ment is followed by neglect, and possession by disgust; 
and the malicious remark of the Greek epigrammatist 
^n marriage may be applied to every other course of 
life, that its two days of happiness are the first and 
the last. 

Few moments are more pleasing than those in which 
the mind is concerting measures for a new undertak- 
ing. From the first hint that wakens the fency till 
the hour, of actual execution, all is improvement and 
progress, triumph and felicity. Every hour brings 
additions to the original scheme, suggests some new 
expedient to secure success, or discovers consequential 
advantages not hitherto foreseen. While preparations 
are made, and materials accumulated, day glides after 
day through elysian prospects, and the heart dances to 
the song of hope. * 

Such is the pleasure of projecting, that many con*- 
tent themselves with a succession of visionary schemes. 

You VL C c and 
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and wear out their allotted time in the calm amuse- 
ment of contriving what they never attempt or hope 
to execute. 

Others, not able to feast their imagination with pure 
ideas, advance somewhat nearer to the grossness of 
action, witk great diligence collect whatever is requisite 
to their design, and, after a thousand researches and 
consultations, , are snatched away by death, as they 
stand in procinctu waiting for a proper opportunity to 
begin. 

If there were no otiier erid of life, than to find 
some adequate solace for every day, I know not 
whether any condition could be preferred to that of 
the man who involves himself in his own thoqghts; 
and never suffers experience to show him the vanity 
of speculation; for no sooner are notions reduced 
to practice, than tranquillity and confidence forsake 
the breast ; every day brings its task, and often with- 
out bringing abilities to perform it: difficulties em- 
barrass, uncertainty perplexes, opposition retards, 
censure exasperates, or neglect depresses. We pro- 
ceed because we have begun; we complete our de- 
sign that the labour already spent may not be vain : 
but, as expectation gradually dies away, the gay smile ' 
of alacrity disappears, we are compelled to implore 
severer powers, and trust the event to patience and 
constancy. 

When once our labour has begun, the comfort that 
enables us to endure it is the prospect of its end ; for 
though in every long work there are some joyous 
intervals of self-applause, when the attention is re- 
created by unexpected facility, and the imagination 
soothed by incidental excellencies; yet the toil with 
3 . which 
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which performance struggles after idea, is so irksome 
and disgusting, and so frequent is the necessity of 
resting below that perfection which we imagined within 
our reach, tliat seldom any man obtains more from his 
endeavours than a painful conviction of his defects, 
and a continual resuscitation of desires which he feels 
himself unable to gratify. 

So certainly is weariness the concomitant of our 
undertakings, that every man, in whatever he is en- 
gaged, consoles himself with the hope of change ; if 
he has made his way by assiduity to publick employ- 
ment, he talks among his friends of the delight of 
retreat ; if, by the necessity of solitary application, he 
is secluded from the world, he listens with a beating 
heart to distant noises, longs to mingle with living 
beings, and resolves to take liereafter his fill of diver- 
sions, or display his abilities on the universal theatre, 
and enjoy the pleasure of distinction and applause. 

Every desire, however innocent, grows dangerous, 
as by long indulgence it becomes ascendant in the 
mind* When we have been much accustomed to 
consider any thing as capable of giving happiness, 
it is not easy to restrain our ardour, or to forbear 
some precipitation in our advances, and irregularity 
in our pursuits. He that has cultivated the tree, 
watched the swelling bud and opening blossom, and 
pleased i:imself with computing how much every sun 
and shower add to its growth, scarcely stays till the 
fruit has obtainetj its maturity, bat defeats his own 
cares by eagerness to reward them. When we have 
diligently laboured for any purpose, we are willing 
to believe that we have attained it, and, because we 

c c 2 havQ 
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have already done much, too suddenly conclude that 
no more is to be done. 

All attraction is increased by the approach of the 
attracting, body. We never find ourselves so desirous 
to finish, as in the latter part of our work, or so im- 
patient of delay, as when we know that delay cannot 
be long. Thus unseasonable in)portunity of discontent 
may be partly imputed to languor and weariness, 
which must always oppress those more whose toil has 
been longer continued; but the greater pait usually 
proceeds from firequent contemplation of that ease 
which is now considered as within reach, and which, 
when it has once flattered our hopes, we cannot suffer 
to be withheld. 

In some of tlie noblest compositions of wit, the con- 
clusion falls below the vigour and spirit of the first 
books ; and as a genius is not to be degraded by the 
imputation of human failings, the cause of this de- 
clension is commonly sought in the structure of the 
work, and plausible reasons are given why in the 
defective part less ornament was necessary, or less 
could be admitted. But, perhaps, the author would 
have confessed, that his fancy was tired, and his per- 
severance broken ; that he knew liis design to be un* 
finished, but that, when he saw the end so near, he 
could no longer refuse to be at rest 

Against the instillations of this frigid opiate, the 
heart should be secured by all the considerations 
which once concurred to kindle the ardour of enter- 
prise. Whatever motive first incited action, has still 
greater force to stimulate perseverance ; since he that 
•might have lain still att first in blameless obscurity, 

cannot. 
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cannot afterwards desist but with infamy and reproach. 
He, whom a doubtful promise of distant good could 
encourage to set difficulties at defiance, ought not to 
remit his vigour, when he has almost obtained his 
recompense. To faint or loiter, when only the last 
efforts are required, is to steer the ship throiigh tem- 
piests, and abandon it to the winds in sight gf land ; it 
is to break the ground and scatter the seed, and at last 
to neglect the harvest. 

The masters of rhetorick direct, that the most for- 
cible arguments be produced in the latter part of an 
oration, lest they should be effaced or perplexed by 
supervenient images. This precept may be justly ex- 
tended to the series of hfe : Nothing is ended with 
honour, which does not conclude better than it began. 
It is not sufficient to maintain the first vigour; for 
excellence loses its effect upon the mind by custom, 
as light after a time ceases to dazzle. Admiration 
must be continued by that novelty which first produced 
it, and how much soever is given, there must always 
be reason to imagine that more remaiiis. 

We not only are most sensible of the last impres- 
sions, but such is tlie unwillingness of mankind to 
admit transcendent merit, that, though it be difficult 
to obhterate the reproach of miscarriages by any sub- 
sequent achievement, however illustrious, yet the re- 
putation raised by a long train of success may be 
finally ruined by a single failure; for weakness or 
errour will be always remembered by that malice and 
envy which it gratifies. ' 

For the prevention of that disgrace, which lassitude 
and negligence may bring at last upon the greatest 
performances, it is necessary to proportion carefully 
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oiir labour to our strength. If the design comprises 
many parts, equally essential, and therefore not to be 
separated, the only time for caution is before we en- 
gage ; the powers of the mind must be then impar- 
tially estimated, and it must be remembered that, not 
to complete the plan, is not to have begun it; and 
that notliing is done, while any thing is omitted. 

But, if the task consists in the repetition of single 
acts, no one of which derives its efficacy from the 
rest, it may be attempted with less scruple, because 
there is always opportunity to retreat with honour. 
The danger is only, lest we expect from the world the 
indulgence with which most are disposed to treat 
themselves; and in the hour of listlesness imagine, 
that the diligence of one day will atone for the idleness 
of another, and that applause begun by approbation 
will be continued by habit. ^^ 

He that is himself weary will soon weary the pub- 
lick. Let him therefore lay down his employment, 
whatever it be, who can no longer exert bis former 
activity or attention; let him not endeavour to struggle 
with censure, or obstinately infest the stage till a 
general hiss commands him to depart. 
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Numb. 208. Saturday, March 14, 1752, 



Ovhif* T»vr av^u x.al vra^oi Ili^af ^oyi}* DXOG. LaERT, 

Begone, ye blockheads, Heraclitus cries, 

And leave my labours to the learn'd and wise ; , 

By wit, by knowledge, studious to be read, 

I scorn the multitude, alive and dead. 

'TpIME, which puts an end to all human pleasures 
and sorrows, has likewise concluded the labours 
of the Rambler. Having supported, for two years, 
the anxious employment of a periodical writer, and 
multiplied my essays to upwards of two hundred, I 
have now determined to desist. 

The reasons of this resolution it is of little import- 
ance to declare, since justification is unnecessary when 
no objection is made. I am far from supposing, that 
the cessation of my performances will raise any in- 
quiry, for I liave never been much a favourite of the 
publick, nor can boast that, in the progress of my 
undertaking, I have been animated by the rewards of 
the liberal, the caresses of tlie great, or the praises of 
the eminent 

But I have no design to gratify pride by submission, 

' or malice by lamentation ; nor think it reasonable to 

complain of neglect from those whose regard I never 

solicited, If I have not been distinguished by the 

distributors 
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distributors of literary honours, I have seldom de-^ 
scended to the arts by which favour is obtained. I 
liave seen the meteors of fashion rise and fall, without 
amy attempt to add a moment to their duration. I 
have never complied with temporary curiosity, nor 
enabled my readers to discuss the topick of the day ; 
I have rarely exemplified my assertions by living 
characters ; in my papers, no man could look for 
censures of his enemies, or praises of himself; and 
tfiey only were expected to peruse them, whose pas- 
sions left them leisure for abstracted truth, and whom 
virtue could please by its naked dignity. 

To some, however, I am indebted for encourage- 
ment, and to others for assistance. The mimber of 
m5^ friends was never great, but they have been such 
M woiald not suffer me to think that I was writing io 
▼ain^ and I did not feel much dejection from the want 
of popularity. 

My obligations having not been frequent, my ac- 
Inowledgmen-ts may be soon despatched* I can re- 
store to all my correspondents their productions, with 
little diminution of the bulk of my volumes, though 
not witliout the loss of some pieces to which plarticular 
honours have been paid. 

The parts from which I claim no other praise than 
that of having given them an opportunity of appearing, 
are the four billets in the teMh paper, the second 
letter in the fifteenth, the tlurtieth, the forty-fourth^ 
the ninety-seventli, and the hundreth papers, and the 
second letter in the hundreth and seventh. 

Having thus deprived myself of many excuses 
which candour might have admitted for the inequa- - 
lity of my compositions, being no longer able to allege 
2. " the 
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the necessity of gratifying correspondents, the im- 
portunity with which publication was solicited, or 
obstinacy with which correction was rejected, I must 
remain accountable for all my faults, and submit, 
witliout subterfa^, to the censures of criticism, 
which, however, I shall not endeavour to soften by 
A formal deprecation^ or to overbear by the influence 
of a patron. The supplications of an author never 
yet reprieved him a moment from oblivion; and, 
though greatness has sometimes sheltered guilt, it can 
' ^.fford no protection to ignorance or dulness. Having 
hitherto attempted only the propagation of truth, I 
will not at last violate it by the confession of terrours 
which I do not feel ; having laboured to maintain the 
dignity of virtue, I will not now degrade it by the 
meanness of dedication. 

The seeming vanity with which I have sometimes 
spoken of myself, would perhaps require an apology, 
were it not extenuated by the example of those wh6 
have published essays before me, and by the privilege 
which every nameless writer has been hitherto allowed, 
/* A mask,'' says Castiglione, " confers a right of act- 
^* ing and speaking with less restraint, even when the 
'* wearer happens to be known." He that is discovered 
without his own consent, may claim some indulgence, 
and cannot be rigorously called to justify tliose sallies 
or frolicks whii:h his disguise must prove him desirous 
to Gouceal. 

But I have be^ cautious lest this offence should 
be frequently or grossly committed ; for, as one of 
the philosophers dii-ects us to live with a friend, as 
with one that is some time to become an enemy, I 
bave always thought it the duty of an anonymous 
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author to write, aa if he expected to be hereafter 
known. 

I am willing to flatter myself with hopes, that, by 
collecting these papers, I am not preparing, for my 
liiture life, either shame or repentance. That all are 
happily imagined, or accurately polished, that the 
same sentiments have not sometimes recurred, or the 
same expressions been too frequently repeated, I have 
not confidence in my abilities sufficient to warrant. 
He that condemns himself to compose on a stated 
day, will often bring to his task an attention dissi- 
pated, a memory embarrassed, an imagination over- 
whelmed, a mind distracted with anxieties, a body 
languishing with diseas/j : He will labour on a barren 
topick, till it is too late to change it ; or, in the ardour 
of invention, diffuse his thoughts into wild exuberance, 
which the pressing hour of publication cannot suffer 
judgment to examine or reduce. 

Whatever shall be the final sentence of mankind, I 
have at least endeavoured to deserve their kindness. I 
have laboured to refine our language to grammatical 
purity, and to clear it from colloquial barbarisms, 
licentious idioms, and irregular combinations. Some- 
thing, perhaps, I have added to the elegance of its 
construction, and something to the harmony of its 
cadence. ^When common words were less pleasing 
to the ear, -or less distinct in their signification, I 
have familiarized the terms of philosophy, by applying 
them to popular ideas, but have rarely admitted any 
word not authorized by former writers ; for I believe 
tliat whoever knows the English tongue in its present 
extent, will be able to express his thoughts without 
further help from other nations. 

As 
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As it has been my principal design to inculcate 
wisdom or piety, I have allotted few papers to the idle 
sports of imagination* Some, perhaps, may be found, 
of which the highest excellence is harmless merriment ; 
but scarcely any man is so steadily serious as not to 
complain, that the severity of dictatorial instruction 
has been too seldom relieved, and that he is driven by 
the sternness of the Ramblers philosophy to more 
cheerful and airy companions. 

Next to the excursions of fancy are the disquisitions 
of criticism, which, in my opinion, 13 only to be ranked 
among the subordinate and instrumental arts. Arbi- 
trary decision 'and general exclamation I have carefully 
avoided, by asserting nothing without a reason, and 
establishing all my principles of judgment on unalter- 
able and evident truth. 

In the pictures of life I have never been so studious 
of novelty or surprise, as to depart wholly from all 
resemblance; a fault which writers deservedly cele- 
brated frequently commit, that they may raise, as the 
occasion requires, either mirth or abhorrence. Some 
enlargement may be allowed to declamation, and some 
exaggeration to burlesque; but as they deviate farther 
from reality, they become less useful, because their 
lessons will fail of appUcation. The mind of the reader 
is carried away from the contemplation of his own 
manners ; he finds in himself no likeness to the phan- 
tom before him ; and, though he laughs or rages, is 
not reformed. 

The essays professedly serious, if I have been able 
to execute my own intentions,, will be found exactly 
conformable to the precepts of Christianity, without 
any accommodation to the licentiousness and levity 

of 
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of the present age. I therefore look back on this part 
of my work with pleasure, which no blame or praise 
of man shall diminish or augment, I shall never envy 
the honours which wit and learning obtain in any other 
cause, if I can be numbered among the writers who 
have given ardour to virtue, and confidence to truth. 

Celestial powVs ! that piety regard. 

From You my labours wait their last reward. 
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